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INTEODUCTIOK 


The following remarks on the study of Celtic Litera- 
ture formed the substance of four lectures given by 
me last year and the year before in the chair of 
poetry at Oxford. They were first published in the 
Gornhill Magazine, and are now reprinted from thence. 
A.gain and again, in the course of them, I have marked 
the very humble scope intended ; which is, not to 
treat any special branch of scientific Celtic studies (a 
task for which I am quite incompetent), but to point 
out the many directions in which the results of those 
studies offer matter of general interest, and to insist 
on the benefit we may all derive from knowing the 
Celt and things Celtic more thoroughly. It was im- 
possible, however, to avoid touching on certain points 
of ethnology and philology, which can be securely 
handled only by those who have made these sciences 
the object of special study. Here the mere literary 
critic must owe his whole safety to his tact in choos- 
ing authorities to follow, and whatever he advances 
must be understood as advanced with a sense of the 
insecurity which, after all, attaches to such a mode of 
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proceeding, and as put forward provisionally, by way 
of hypothesis rather than of confident assertion. 

To mark clearly to the reader both this provisional 
character of much which I advance, and my own 
sense of it, I have inserted, as a check upon some of 
the positions adopted in the text, notes and comments 
with which Lord Strangf ord has kindly furnished me. 
Lord Strangford is hardly less distinguished for know- 
ing ethnology and languages so scientifically than for 
knowing so much of them; and his interest, even 
from the vantage-ground of his scientific knowledge, 
and after making all due reserves on points of scien- 
tific detail, in my treatment, — with merely the re- 
sources and point of view of a literary critic at my 
command,— of such a subject as the study of Celtic 
Literature, is tlie most encouraging assurance I could 
have received that my attempt is not altogether a 
vain one. 

Both Lord Strangford and others whose opinion I 
respect have said that I am unjust in calling Mr. 
Nash, the acute and learned autlior of 'Taliesin, or the 
Bards and Druids of Britcm, a “ Celt-haton” “ Ho is 
a denouncer,” says Lord Strangford in a note on this 
expression, “ of Celtic extravagance, that is all ; he is 
an anti-Philocelt, a very different tiling from an anti- 
Celt, and quite indis|)onsablo in scientific inciuiry* 
A.S Philoceltism has hitherto,— hitherto, renieniber,— 
meant nothing but uncritical acceptance and irrational 
admiration of tlxe beloved object’s sayings and doings, 
without reference to truth one way or the other, it is 
surely in the interest of science to support him in tlie 
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main. In tracing the workings of old Celtic leaven 
in poems which embody the Celtic soul of all time in a 
mediseval form, I do not see that you come into any 
necessary opposition with him, for your concern is with 
the spirit, his with the substance only. ” I entirely agree 
with almost all which Lord Strangford here urges, 
and indeed, so sincere is my respect for Mr. Nash’s 
critical discernment and learning, and so unhesitating 
my recognition of the usefulness, in many respects, 
of the work of demolition performed by him, that in 
originally designating him as a Celt-hater, I hastened 
to add, as the reader will see by referring to the pass- 
age,^ words of explanation and apology for so calling 
him. But I thought then, and I think still, that Mr. 
Nash, in pursuing his work of demolition, too much 
puts out of sight the positive and constructive per- 
formance for which this work of demolition is to clear 
the ground. I thought then, and I think still, that 
in this Celtic controversy, as in other controversies, 
it is most desirable both to believe and to profess 
that the work of construction is the fruitful and im- 
portant work, and that we are demolishing only to 
prepare for it. Mr. Nash’s scepticism seems to me, — 
in the aspect in which his work, on the whole, shows 
it, — too absolute, too stationary, too much without a 
future ; and this tends to make it, for the non-Celtic 
part of his readers, less fruitful than it otherwise 
would be, and for his Celtic readers, harsh and repel- 
lent. I have therefore suffered my remarks on Mr. 
Nash still to stand, though with a little modification ; 

^ See p. 26 of the following essay. 
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peoples wlio are blended with us, if it be but wisely 
directed, to make itself prized and honoured. In a 
certain measure the children of TaUesin and Ossian 
have now an opportunity for renewing the famous 
feat of the Greeks, and conquering their conquerors. 
No service England can render the Celts by givmg 
you a share in her many good qualities, can surpass 
that which the Celts can at this moment _ render 
England, by communicatii^ to us some of 

Now certainly, in that letter, written to a Welsh- 
man and on the occasion of a Welsh festival, I 
enlarged on the merits of the Celtic spmt and of its 
works, rather than on their demerits. It would have 
been offensive and inhuman to do otherwise. When 
an acquaintance asks you to write his father’s epitaph, 
you do not generally seize that opportumty for saying 
that his father was blind of one eye, and had an im- 
■ fortunate habit of not paying his tradesmen s bills. 
But the weak side of Celtism and of its Celtic glon- 
fiers, the danger against which they have to guard, 
is clearly indicated in that letter ; and in the remarks 
reprinted in this volume,— remarks which were the 
original cause of Mr. Owen’s writing to me, and 
must have been fully present to his mind whm he 
read my letter,— the shortcomings both of the Celtic 
race, and of the Celtic students of its literature and 
antiquities, are unreservedly marked, and, so far as 
is necessary, blamed.^ It was, indeed, not my 
purpose to make blame the chief part of what i 
said; for the Celts, Uke other people, are to be 
1 See particularly pp. 9, 10, 11. of the following essay. 
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meliorated rather by developing ■ their gifts than 
by chastising their defects. The wise man, says 
Spinoza admirably, humana iw/potentia non 

nisi jparco loqui cuTah% at largiter de humana virtute 
seu potentia” But so far as condemnation of Celtic 
failure was needful towards preparing the way for 
the growth of Celtic virtue, I used condemnation. 

The TiTnes, however, prefers a shorter and sharper 
method of dealing with the Celts, and in a couple of 
leading articles, having the Chester Eisteddfod and 
my letter to Mr. Hugh Owen for their text, it de- 
veloped with great frankness, and in its usual 
forcible style, its own views for the amelioration of 
Wales and its people. Cease to do evil, learn to do 
good, was the upshot of its exhortations to the 
Welsh; by evil, the Times understanding all things 
Celtic, and by good, all things English. “ The Welsh 
language is the curse of Wales. Its prevalence, and * 
the ignorance of English have excluded, and even 
now exclude the Welsh people from the civilisation 
of their English neighbours. An Eisteddfod is one 
of the most mischievous and selfish pieces of senti- 
mentalism which could possibly be perpetrated. It 
is simply a foolish interference with the natural 
progress of civilisation and prosperity. If it is 
desirable that the Welsh should talk English, it is 
monstrous folly to encourage them in a loving 
fondness for their old language. Not only the 
energy and power, but the intelligence and music 
of Europe have come mainly from Teutonic sources, 
and this glorification of everything Celtic, if it were 
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fcarded by these “pieces of sentimentalism.’^ I wiU 
be content to suppose that onr “strong sense and 
sturdy morality ” are as admirable and as universal as 
the Times pleases. But even supposing this, I will 
ask : Did any one ever hear of strong sense and sturdy 
morality being thrust down other people’s throats in 
this fashion Might not these divine English gifts, 
and the English language in which they are preached, 
have a better chance of making their way among the 
poor Celtic heathen, if the English apostle delivered 
his message a little more agreeably 1 There is nothing 
like love and admiration for bringing people to a like- 
ness with what they love and admire ; but the 
Englishman seems never to dream of employing these 
influences upon a race he wants to fuse with himself. 
He employs simply material interests for his work of 
fusion ; and, beyond these, nothing except scorn and 
rebuke. Accordingly there is no vital union between 
him and the races he has annexed ; and while France 
can truly boast of her “ magnificent unity,” a unity of 
spirit no less than of name between all the people 
who compose her, in England the Englishman proper 
is in union of spirit with no one except other English- 
men proper like himself. His Welsh and Irish fellow- 
citizens are hardly more amalgamated with him now 
than they were when Wales and Ireland were first 
•conquered, and the true unity of even these small 
islands has yet to be achieved. When these papers 
of mine on the Celtic genius and literature first 
appeared in the Cornhill Magazine, they brought me, 
as was natural, many communications from Welsh- 
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men and Irislimen having an interest in the subject ; 
and one could not but be painfully struck, m readmg 
these communications, to see how profound a eelmg 
nf aversion and severance from the English they in 
.eneral manifested. Who can be surprised at it, 
when he observes the strain of the Ivms in the 
articles just quoted, and remembers that this is the 
characteristic strain of the Englishman in commenting 
on whatsoever is not himself? And then, with our 
boundless faith in machinery, we English expect the 
Welshman as a matter of course to grow attached 
to us because we invite liira to do business with 
us and let him hold any number of public meet- 
ings and publish all the newspapers he likes! 
When shall we learn that what attaches people to 
us is the spirit wo are of. and not the machinery we 

'“SVear there was a project of holding a Breton 
Eisteddfod at Quimpor in Brittany, and the hroncli 
Home Secretary, whetiior wishing to protect the 
magnificent unity of France from iiirmuls of Brc- 
toifism, or fearing lest the <leaigu ahouhl he usc.d in 
furtherance of l.egitimist intrigues, or from whatcivcr 
motive, issued an order which prohibited the meet, mg. 
If Mr Walixile had issued an order jirohihiting the 
Chester Eisteddfod, all the Englishmen from (lorn- 
wall to .Tohn O’ Croat’s House would have rushed to 
the rescue ; and our strong sense and sturdy moralit.y 
would never have stopped gnashing their tneth and 
rending their garments till the iiroliibituin was 
rcsciiuled. What a pity our strong sense and sturdy 
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morality fail to perceive that words like those of 
the Times create a far keener sense of estrangement 
and dislike than acts like those of the French 
Minister ! Acts like those of the French Minister 
are attributed to reasons of State, and the Govern- 
ment is held blamable for them, not the French 
people. Articles like those of the Times are attri- 
buted to the want of sympathy and of sweetness of 
disposition in the English nature, and the whole 
English people gets the blame of them. And deser- 
vedly; for from some such ground of want of 
sympathy and sweetness in the English nature, do 
articles like those of Times come, and to some 
such ground do they make appeal. The sympathetic 
and social virtues of the French nature, on the other 
hand, actually repair the breaches made by oppressive 
deeds of the Government, and create, among popula- 
tions joined with France as the Welsh and Irish are 
joined with England, a sense of liking and attachment 
towards the French people. The French Government 
may discourage the German language in Alsace 
and prohibit Eisteddfods in Brittany ; but the 
Journal des Dibats never treats German music and 
poetry as mischievous lumber, nor tells the Bretons 
that the sooner all Breton specialities disappear from 
the face of the earth the better. Accordingly, the 
Bretons and Alsatians have come to feel themselves a 
part of France, and to feel pride in bearing the French 
name ; while the Welsh and Irish obstinately refuse 
to amalgamate with us, and will not admire the 
Englishman as he admires himself, however much 
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the Times may scold them and rate them, and assure 
them there is nobody on earth so admirable. 

And at what a moment does it assure them of 
this, good heavens ! At a moment when the ice is 
breaking np in England, and we are all beginning at 
last to see how much real confusion and insufB.ciency 
it covered; when, whatever may be the merits,— and 
they are great,— of the Englishman and of his strong 
sense and sturdy morality, it is growing more and 
more evident that, if he is to endure and advance, he 
must transform himseH, must add something to his 
strong sense and sturdy morality, or at least must 
^ve to these exceUent gifts of his a new development. 
My friend, Mr. Gold win Smith, says, in his eloquent 
way that England is the favourite of Heaven. Far 
be it from me to say that England is not the favourite 
of Heaven; but at this moment she reminds me 
more of what the prophet Isaiah caUs, “ a buU in a 
net” She has satisfied herself in all departments 
with clap-trap and routine so long, and she is now so 
astounded at finding they will not serve her turn any 
longer ! And this is the moment, when Englishism 
pure and simple, which with all its fine qualities 
managed always to make itself singularly unattrac- 
tive, is losing that imperturbable faith in its untrans- 
formed self which at any rate made it imposing,— this 
is the moment when our great organ tells the Celts 
that everything of theirs not English is “simply 
a foolish interference with the natural progress of 
civilisation and prosperity;” and poor Talhaiarn, 
ventuiing to remonstrate, is commanded “to drop 
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liis outJjnidi.sh i-it-lo, and to refuse even to talk Welsh 
in Wales 1 " 

But let us leave the dead to hury their dead, and 
let us \vdu> an^ alive go on unto perfection. Let the 
Celtic nieinbtu’s of tliis empire consider that, they too 
have to truiisfonn themselves; and though the sum 
inons to transform tliomselvea be often cotivtnasl 
harshly and brutally, and with the cry to root up 
tluir wheat as well as their tares, yc^t that is nn 
naisou why th<‘- summons should not he followed so 
far as their tares are eoneerued lad. tlunu cousuUu 
that they are iuexirieahly homul up with us, ami 
that, if the suggestions in the following pages have 
any tnitli, we Kngllsh, alitai and uncongenial to our 
(-eltic partners as W('. may havi^ hithcwto slunvii our^ 
selves, have notwithstanding, beyond peiinips any 
other nation, a thousand latent springs of poHsihl<» 
sympathy witli them. Let tlimu eonsuhu* that new 
idcnis and foret*s art^ stirring in Knglaml, that day In 
day ihese new ideas and foree^s giun in power, ami 
that almost tniuy one of them is the friend of the 
Celt and md. his enemy, And, whether our Celtic 
puHnera nil! consider this or mi, at any rate let us 
ourselves, all of us wtm are proud of being tin' 
ministeri of these, new hteas, work incessantly to 
procure for them a wider and more fruitful npplica 
iitm ; and to remove the main ground of itui Celt's 
uliemifion from the F#ngliahman, liy sulisiitniiiig, in 
platan <»f tliuf ty|M^ of Knglkhnmn with whom almc 
the eVIt has loo hiiig been familiar, a m"iv typi', mtiru 
iiitelli;v‘iit, more |(riickiua, ami mfire htnniim*. 
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“They went forth to the war, but they always fell.” 

OSSIAN. 

The summer before last I spent some weeks at Llan- 
dudno, on the Welsh coast. The best lodging-houses 
at Llandudno look eastward, towards Liverpool ; and 
from that Saxon hive swarms are incessantly issuing, 
crossing the bay, and taking possession of the beach 
and the lodging-houses. Guarded by the Great and 
Little Orme’s Head, and alive with the Saxon invaders 
from Liverpool, the eastern bay is an attractive point 
of interest, and many visitors to Llandudno never 
contemplate anything else. But, putting aside the 
charm of the Liverpool steamboats, perhaps the view, 
on this side, a little dissatisfies one after a while ; the 
horizon wants mystery, the sea wants beauty, the 
coast wants verdure, and has a too bare austereness 
and aridity. At last one turns round and looks west- 
ward. Everything is changed. Over the mouth of 
the Conway and its sands is the eternal softness and 
mild light of the west; the low line of the mystic 
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Ano-lesey, and the precipitous Penmaenmawr, and 
the'^c^reat group of Carnedd Llewelyn and Oarnedd 
David and their brethren fading away, hill behind 
hill, in an aerial haze, make the horizon ; between 
the’foot of PenmaenmauT and the bending coast of 
Anglesey, the sea, a silver stream, disappears one 
knows not whither. On this side, Wales,— Wales, 
where the past still lives, where every place has its 
tradition, every name its poetry, and where the 
people, the genuine people, still knows this past, this 
traditiU this poetry, and lives with it, and clings to 
it; while, alas, the prosperous Saxon on the other 
side, the invader from Liverpool and Birkenhead, has 
long ago forgotten his. And the promontory where 
Llandudno stands is the very centre of this tradition ; 
it is Creuddyn, the Moody city, whore every stone has 
its story; there, opposite its decaying rival, Conway 
Castle, is Diganwy, not decaying but long since 
utterly decayed, some crumbling foundations on a 
crag-top and nothing more Diganwy, where Mael- 
gwyn shut up Elphin, and where Taliesin came to 
tee him. Below, in a fold of the hill, is Idan-rhos, 
the church of the marsh, whore the same Macl-gwyn, 
a British prince of real history, a bohl aiul licentious 
chief, the original, it is said, of Arthur’s Lancelot, 
shut himself up in the church to a\oid the Yellow 
Plague, and peeped out through a hole in the door_ 
and saw the monster and died. Behind among the 
woods, is Glod-daeth, the j)lace of faidimj, where the 
bards were entertained ; and farther away, up the 
valley of the Conway towards Llanrwst, is the Lake 
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of (A'irionydd and Tuliosin^s grave. Oi\ agaiiij look- 
ing seawards and Anglasey-wards, you have Ponunon, 
Seiriors isle and priory, whore Mael-gwyu lies l)uried ; 
you have tho Amds of Lammiiatimi and idys ILtdig, 
Ileilitfii a, nuinsum under the waves, a sea- 

huritul palace and realm. Mac that Ahiois ; Me est 
Siijeia fellii.'i. 

As I walked up aiul down, last Augtust year, l< Hik- 
ing at the wavt's as they washed this Sigeiati haul 
which has luiver had its Homer, and listening with 
curiosity to t he strangti, unfamiliar spc'och of its old pos- 
sessors’ ohH(‘ure (leHctmdauts,— hathitig p<‘ople, vege- 
table selhu's, ami doidvoy lioys,— who wtu'O all about 
me, suddenly I heard, through tlui stream of uuknowu 
Wh^lsh, words, not knglish, imhunl, but still familiar. 
They eame from a Fnuich nurstuy maid with stune 
childnai. Pndiiundly ignorant of Iku' rt^lationship, 
this ( laulish (h'.lt moved among her British cousins, 
speaking her polite neod/atin tongue, and full of 
eompassiomde etuiiempl, prtibably, fer the \Veh4h 
barbarians and tiieir jargon. Wluit a re,vt»lutiim was 
hc're ! How had the. star tif this daughter of (haiier 
waxe<b while the star (if these (^yniry, hi;-? sons, liad 
wau(‘(i ! What a ditlerinum t»f fortiuu'. iu tin* tw<i, 
Minc(‘ tli(^ days when, spt^aking tht^ same Ianguag(% 
tiny left their common dwelling place in tlu^, heart of 
Asia; sim*e th(^ ( 'ijiumukms of tlui Kuxin** eaami in 
tijion tlnar wtxUerii kinsmen, the sons of l\w giant 
(bdatt^s; sinet^ the si.shu*s, (lattl and Hritain, ent the 
misth'toji in tlieir forests, and saw lh<^ eomiieg (»f 
Ua*sar I /i/uac, mehef^ chinqi^ ihjlhu\ mifne.m\ ■ 
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these words, by which the Gallo-Eoman Celt now 
names white, and red, and rock, and field, and church, 
and lord, are no part of the speech of his true ances- 
tors, they are words he has learnt ; but since he 
learned them they have had a world-wide success, and 
we all teach them to our children, and armies speak- 
ing them have^omineered in every city of that Ger- 
many by which the British Celt was broken, and in 
the train of these armies, Saxon auxiliaries, a humbled 
contingent, have been fain to follow;— the poor Welsh- 
man still says, in the genuine tongue of his ancestors,!’ 

1 Lord Strangford remarks on this passage ‘‘Your Gomel 
and your Cimmerians are of course only lay figures, to be ac- 
cepted in the rhetorical and subjective sense. As such I accept 
them, but I enter a protest against the 'genuine tongue of lus 
ancestors.’ Modern Celtic tongues are to tlie old Celtic heard 
by Julius Caisar, broadly speaking, wliat the modern Eomanic 
tongues are to Ciesar’s own Latin. W(‘lHh, in faid;, is a detHhis; 
a langnago in the category of modern Kivnch, or, to speak less 
roughly and with a closer apiiroxiiuaiion, of olil Provencal, 
not in the category of Lithuanian, much h»sH in the laitegory of 
Basque, By true inductive ri‘st'avt',h, basetl on an accurate 
comparison of such forms of Oeltit*. sjan'ch, oral and recorded, Jis 
wo now possess, modern philology has, in so far as was possible, 
succeeded in restoring certain forms of the panmt spiundi, and 
in so doing has achieved not the least striking of its many 
triumphs; for those very forms thus restored have since b<H‘u 
verified past all cavil by their actual discovery in tluudd (bullish 
inscriptions recently come to light. Th('. p/mnrfih of W(dsh as 
.it stands is modern, not primitive*.; its gram mar, -'ihi*, V(‘rl)s 
excepted,— is constructed out of ilm fragmeut.s of its t‘arlit‘r 
forms, and its vocabulary is strongly h’amanlse'el, two out. of 
the six words here given being Latin of the* Empire*. Rightly 
understood, this enhances the valued of modeTii (Je-Itic iusteuiel 
of depreciating it, because it serveis to re*ctily it. To me it; is a 
wonder that Welsh should have redaincel sei mue*h eif its in- 
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gwyn^ goch, araig, maes, llan, arglwydd ; but bis land is 
a province, and his history petty, and his Saxon sub- 
duers scout his speech as an obstacle to civilisation; 
and the echo of all its kindred in other lands is grow- 
ing every day fainter and more feeble; gone in 
Cornwall, going in Brittany and the Scotch High- 
lands, going, too, in Ireland; — and there, above all, 
the badge of the beaten race, the property of the 
vanquished. 

But the Celtic genius was just then preparing, in 
Llandudno, to have its hour of revival. Workmen 
were busy in putting up a large tent-like wooden 
building, which attracted the eye of every new- 
comer, and which my little boys believed (their 
wish, no doubt, being father to their belief) to be a 
circus. It turned out, however, to be no circus for 
Castor and Pollux, but a temple for Apollo and the 
Muses. It was the place where the Eisteddfod, or 
Bardic Congress of Wales, was about to be held ; a 
meeting which has for its object (I quote the words 
of its promoters) “ the diffusion of useful knowledge, 
the eliciting of native talent, and the cherishing of 
love of home and honourable fame by the cultivation 
of poetry, music, and art.” My little boys were dis- 
appointed ; but I, whose circus days are over, I, who 
have a professional interest in poetry, and who, also, 
hating all one-sidedness and oppression, wish nothing 

tegrity under the iron pressure of four hundred years of Roman 
dominion. . Modern Welsh tenacity and cohesive power under 
English pressure is nothing compared with what that must have 
been.” 
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better than that the Celtic genius should he able tc 
show itself to the world and to make its voice heard, 
was delighted. I took my ticket, and waited im- 
patiently for the day of opening. The day came, an 
unfortunate one ; storms of wind, clouds of dust, an 
angry, dirty sea. The Saxons who arrived by the 
Liverpool steamers looked miserable; even the Welsh 
w'ho arrived by land, — whether they were discom- 
posed by the bad morning, or by the monstrous and 
crushing tax which the London and North-Western 
Eailway Company levies on all whom it transports 
across those four miles of marshy peninsula between 
Conway and Llandudno, — did not look happy. First 
we went to the Gorsedd, or prehminary congress for 
conferring the degree of bard. The Gorsedd was 
held in the open air, at the windy corner of a street, 
and the morning was not favourable to open-air 
solemnities. The Welsh, too, share, it seems to me, 
with their Saxon invaders, an inaptitude for show and 
spectacle. Show and spectacle are better managed 
by the Latin race, and those whom it has moulded ; 
the Welsh, like us, are a little awkward and resource- 
less in the organisation of a festival. The presiding 
genius of the mystic circle, in our hideous nineteenth 
century costume relieved only by a green scarf, the 
wind drowning his voice and the dust powdering 
his whiskers, looked thoroughly wretched: so did 
the aspirants for bardic honours; and I believe, 
after about an hour of it, we all of us, as we 
stood shivering round the sacred stones, began half 
to wish for the Druid’s sacrificial knife to end our 
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Tint the Druicfa knife in gont^ freiu his 
hands ; so we sought the Bhdter of the Kisi.ethlfod 
Imiltling. 

Th(*. sight inside was not lively. The presidtuit 
and his supporters mustered strong on the platform. 

( hi tlu' il<ior the <me or two froiit luuudit's were pr<d.t.y 
well iilltHl, hut their oeeupantB were for the most part 
Sax'iuis, who came there from curiosity, not from (m- 
thusiasiu : and all the muldle atid hack heucluv% 
where should have been the true enthusiasts, ^ the. 
Wtdsh ptaijde,— w‘e,re nearly empty. The presi<lent, 

I am sure, slunved a tmtional spirit which was admir*’ 
aide. He addresstal us Saxons in our own language, 
ami cidliHl UH tlu^ English hrautdi of the descendants 
of tlu^ ancient firitonsd' We received the ccmijili- 
numt with the impassive dulnesa which is the chariic* 
teristic of our nature; and the lively (kdtic nature, 
which should have nuule tip fi*r the didness fd ours, 
wtw tdwt'ut, A lady who sat hy me, ami who was 
tla^ wdIV, I found, of a disihiguisluHl hml on the 
platl<»rm, told me, with emotion in Inu* hadi ami 
voice, how dear were these «i.demnitie« to the heart 
ni her people, how deep wm the iniereat which is 
aroii'ied ly Ihem. I helievti her, hut still the wholes 
perforiiiaiict\ on that particular morning, was incur 
;ildy lihdesa dhe reidtiition of the pri/.e comptjsi 
than ht'gaii : pieces of verse and prose in ilit‘ Welsh 
laiigtiagis ait essay on punctuiiUty lieing, if 1 reinein 
!»or right, one of them; a poem on the march of 
Ihtvclock, aiiofhen Ttiis went on for some time, 
Then !lr. Vttiig!ittii|''-th« widlhnowii Noiicoiifiiritiiit 
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minister, a Welshman, and a good patriot, — ad^ 
dressed us in English. His speech was a powerful 
one, and he succeeded, I confess, in sending a faint 
thrill through our front benches ; but it was the old 
familiar thrill which we have all of us felt a thousand 
times in Saxon chapels and meeting-halls, and had 
nothing bardic about it. I stepped out, and in the 
street I came across an acquaintance fresh from Lon- 
don and the parliamentary session. In a moment 
the spell of the Celtic genius was forgotten, the 
Philistinism of our Saxon nature made itself felt; 
and my friend and I walked up and down by the 
roaring waves, talking not of ovatos and bards, and 
triads and englyns, but of the sewage question, and 
the glories of our local self-government, and the 
mysterious perfections of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. 

I believe it is admitted, even by the admirers of 
Eisteddfods in general, that this particular .Eistedd- 
fod was not a success. Llandudno, it is said, was not 
the right place for it. Hold in Conway Castle, as a 
few years ago it was, and its spectators, « an enthu- 
siastic multitude,— filling the grand old ruin, 1 (uin 
imagine it a most impressive and iutcu’csting sight, 
even to a stranger labouring under the tiu’ribh^ dis- 
advantage of being ignorant of t.lie Wt'Ish langunga^. 
But even seen as I saw it at Llamiudno, it. Inul the 
power to set one thinking. An Eistialdfod is, no 
doubt, a kind of Olympic moethig; and that th<^ 
common people of Wales should (nin*. for smh a 
thing, shows something Greek in them, something 
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Bjiintiuil, stmiotliitig humane, Bouietliing (I am afrahl 
out', luu.st add) whiah in the Englisli (‘.ommun pt^upla 
in TU)t to be fomid. This line of retiectiuu has btuni 
f()lU>\ve(l by tlie accomplisluMl Bishop of St. DavidX 
and by the. l^atnrdiu/ Uemm; it m juat, is fruitful, 
ami those* who pursued it merit tuir iK'st tlianks. 
But, fnuti peculiar eireumstances, the Llandiulno 
UHuUiug was, as I have said, such as not at all (o 
su; 4 *xust lilmH <»f Olympia, and of a multitude toU(‘he<l 
by tlie divine tlauus inid hangin^e; on tlie lips of 
riudur. It ratluu* su'^gested the triuiupli o! the'. 
pn>siiic, practical Saxon, and the appnuudiitig extinm 
tiem of an enthusiasm which he deridt^s tm factitious, 
a litc'rature which he disdainH as trasli, a luugtiage 
which ht^ detests as a nuisamai. 

I must say I <[uite share the opinioti of my brother 
Saxons as to the practical inciuivtudnuice td perpt^ 
tuating t!ie speaking <d Welsh. It may eause a 
nuunent’s distre.ss t<^ one's imagination wlttui one 
hears that the last iknaiwall pimaant who spoke ilm 
old tongue of C'ornwidl is dead ; but, no dcHibt, C^orU" 
wall is tlu^ better ftu’ luhipting Englisli, ftir laHautiing 
more tlitjnjughly <me witli tlie rest of tlie ctnintrv. 
Tim fu.siori of all the iJiliubitarits id these islautia inU* 
one homogeneouH, English-speaking wludis the break 
iii<*Mbnui of barriers between us, the swallowing up 
of siiparate pro^vineial nationalities, is a consummation 
fo wliicli tlm naittral etntrse of tilings irresistibly 
limits ; it is a neeessity of what is nuHltum 

liiviliaation, ami imaieni civilisation is a real, legiti'* 
mal4'. fiirct* ; the cliangii muiteomci aticl iteaeco^mplisir 
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mentis a mere affair of time. The sooner the Welsh 
language disappears as an instrument of the pi*actituil, 
political, social life of Wales, the bettor ; the bt^tter 
for England, the better for Wales itself. I'niders 
and tourists do excellent service by pushing tlu^ Eng- 
lish wedge farther and farther into the hea,rt t>f the 
principality; Ministers of Education, by ha in me ring 
it harder and harder into the elementary schools. 
Nor, perhaps, can one have much sympathy with the 
literary cultivation of Welsh as an instrumcmt of 
living literature ; and in this respect Eisteddftxls en- 
courage, I think, a fantastic and niischiei-Wiirking 
delusion. For all serious purposes in modern litera- 
ture (and trifling purposes in it who woid<l earn to 
encouraged) the language of a Welshman is and must 
be English ; if an Eisteddfod author has anything to 
say about punctuality or about the manh of Have.- 
lock, he had much better say it in English ; or 
rather, perhaps, what he has to say on tluvst^ subjin’ts 
may as well he said in Welsh, but tlu^ momimt lu^ 
has anything of real importance to say, anything the 
world will the least care to liear, he must speak Eng- 
lish. Dilettanteism might possibly do inudi h:irm 
here, might mislead and waste and i)ring to m>uglit 
a genuine talent. For all modern piu’posi^s, I repeat, 
let us all as soon as possible be one p(a)pl(^ ; hu, 
Welshman speak English, and, if he is a.u antht)r, let 
him write English. 

So far, I go along with the stream of my brot her 
Saxons; but here, I imagine, I part company with 
them. They will have nothing to do witli th<‘ \\'(d.sh 
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language and literature on any terms ; they would 
gladly make a clean sweep of it from the face of 
the eartL I, on certain terms, wish to make a great 
deal more of it than is made now ; and I regard the 
Welsh literature, — or rather, dropping the distinc- 
tion between Welsh and Irish, Gaels and Oymris, 
let me say Celtic literature, — as an object of very 
great interest. My brother Saxons have, as is well 
known, a terrible way with them of wanting to im- 
prove everything but themselves off the face of the 
earth ,* I have no such passion for finding nothing but 
myself everywhere ; I like variety to exist and to 
show itself to me, and I would not for the world have 
the lineaments of the Celtic genius lost. But I know 
my brother Saxons, I know their strength, and I 
know that the Celtic genius will make nothing of 
trying to set up barriers against them in the world 
of fact and brute force, of trying to hold its own 
against them as a political and social counter-power, 
as the soul of a hostile nationahty. To me there is 
something mournful (and at this moment, when one 
sees what is going on in Ireland, how well may one 
say so !) in hearing a Welshman or an Irishman make 
pretensions, — natural pretensions, I admit, but how 
hopelessly vain ! — to such a rival self-establishment ; 
there is something mournful in hearing an English- 
man scout them. Strength 1 alas it is not strength, 
strength in the material world, which is wanting to 
us Saxons ; we have plenty of strength for swallow- 
ing up and absorbing as much as we choose ; there is 
nothing to hinder us from effacing the last poor 
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material remains of that Celtic power wliicli once was 
everywhere, but has long since, in the race of civilisa>- 
tion, fallen out of sight We may threaten them 
with extinction if we will, and may almost say in so 
threatening them, like Gasar in threatening witli 
death the tribune Metellus who closetl the treasury 
doors against him : ''And when I threaten this, young 
man, to threaten it is more trouble to me than to do 
it.” It is not in the outward and visible world of 
material life that the Celtic genius Whiles or 
Ireland can at this day hope to count for much ; it is 
in the inward world of thonght and science. What 
it has been, what it his done, let it ask us to attend 
to that, as a matter of science and lustory ; not to 
what it will be or will do, as a matter of modern 
politics. It cannot count apprecial)ly now as a 
material power; but, |)erhaps, if it can get itself 
thoroughly known as an ol>ject of scituic.e, it nmy 
count for a good deal,— far more than W('. Huxons* 
most of us, imagine,— as a spiritual pow(*r. 

The bent of our time is towards scienet*, towards 
knowing things as they an^ ; so the (hdts claims 
towards having his genius and its works fairly t.n'at^al, 
as objects of scientific investigation, the Saxon (xin 
hardly reject, when these claims are. urgtal simply on 
their own merits, and are not mi.xe<l up wiili (‘xt ram^ 
ous pretensions which jeopardise them. W hat the 
French call the science ties mgincs, tin*, simauai of 
origins,— -a science which is at the bottom of all real 
knowledge of the actual world, and which is (*ve.ry 
day growing in interest and iinportatice, is v<‘ry in- 
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complete without a thorough critical account of the 
Celts, and their genius, language, and literature. This 
science has still great progress to make, but its pro- 
gress, made even within the recollection of those of 
us who are in middle life, has already affected our 
common notions about the Celtic race ; and this 
change, too, shows how science, the knowing things 
as they are, may even have salutary practical conse- 
quences. I remember, when I was young, I was 
taught to think of Celt as separated by an impass- 
able gulf from Teuton my father, in particular, 

^ Here again let me have the pleasure of quoting Lord 
Strangford : — “When the Celtic tongues were first taken in 
hand at the dawn of comparative philological inquiry, the 
tendency was, for all practical results, to separate them from 
the Indo-European aggregate, rather than to unite them with 
it. The great gulf once fixed between them was narrowed on 
the surface, but it was greatly and indefinitely deepened. Their 
vocabulary and some of their grammar was seen at once to be 
perfectly Indo-European, but they had no case-endings to their 
nouns, — none at all in Welsh, none that could be understood 
in Gaelic ; their phonesis seemed primeval and inexplicable, and 
nothing could be made out of theii* pronouns which could not 
be equally made out of many wholly un-Aryan languages. They 
were therefore co-ordinated, not with each single Aryan tongue 
but with the general complex of Aryan tongues, and were con- 
ceived to be anterior to them and apart from them, as it were 
the strayed vanguard of European colonisation or conquest from 
the East. The reason of this misconception was, that their 
records lay wholly uninvestigated as far as all historical study 
of the language was concerned, and that nobody troubled him- 
self about the relative age and the development of forms, so 
that the philologists were fain to take them as they were put 
into their hands by uncritical or perverse native commentators 
and writers, whose gi’ammars and dictionaries teemed with 
blunders and downright forgeries. One thing, and one thing 
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was never weary of contrasting them he insisted 
much oftener on tlie separation hia.wt^en us iui<l 
them than on the separation bet.\veon us anil any 
other race in the world; in tlie sauu'. way I.ord 
Lyncllnirst, in words long famous, culled tlu^ Irish, 
“aliens in speech, in religion, in bhu^di’ llus uatiu 
rally created a profound sense of ostruTigement; ; it 
doubled the estrangement whicli |)t)lit.ical and reli- 
gious diUerences already made hetweeti us a, ml tlu^, 
Irish : it seemed to make tliis estrangeimuit immenst^, 
incurable, fatal. It begot astraugt^ rtductatua^, as any 
one may see by rea<ling tlie prefatu’^ to tlu*. gn*at U\xt- 
book for Welsh poetry, tlu^ Mtirnrian Jreluwimjf/^ 
published at the beginning of (Ids cauittiry, to fur- 
ther, nay, allow, — even among pi^accaihle people 

alone, led to the truth : the sheer tlrialgery of thirh‘t*ii hui^ 
years spent by %eusa in the patient of tin- nuKst 

ancient Celtie rocords, in their aeliml i’ontlition, Hn«^ hy lint^ 
and letter by letter. Then for the first time the fuuuduiitm 
Celtic reseimdi was lahl ; Imt tlie great phi!<dugi.st di«i u<»t liv*? 
to st?(^ the .superstruidure whieh never eonld have hern niismi 
but for him. Prichard was first to imiioate' the right p.itli, 
and Hupp, in his moiKJgraph of IStUI, dlsplaved his ineomiKir- 
able and masterly .sag;u'ity as usual, hut fur uuut <if any trust 
worthy record of Celtic words anti forms to w<u*k u{»«ou the 
truth remained concealed or ohmmretl until tlm puhlie;i.tiuu <,t 
the Gmnmidm Odtim. Or. Arnohh a man of tin- |»a;;ty«*neni 
tion, who made nutre use of the then uueertiiin :md unh\od 
doctrines of etmiparative phihdogy in hiu histmieal writiingi 
than is done, hy the present gtcjerution in tfio fufh-it imunday 
light of tin,! rtuyGirhniik (^mnunittik^ wa.*t t imo Ju itificd in his 
view hy Urn plulohigy of tiu! period, hi \Ud»-h lo* mendy gave 
an enlarged liistorical axpreimimn The ptino! fallacy tlieii na 
now, however, was that iif aiitetliUittg the dritiiuUiyii brUveen 
Gaelic and Cymric tlelts/* 
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like tke Welsk, the publication of the documents of 
their ancient literature, the monuments of the Cymric 
genius ; such was the sense of repulsion, the sense of 
incompatibility, of radical antagonism, making it 
seem dangerous to us to let such opposites to our- 
selves have speech and utterance. Certainly the 
Jew, — ^the Jew of ancient times, at least, — then 
seemed a thousand degrees nearer than the Celt 
to us. Puritanism had so assimilated Bible ideas 
and phraseology; names hke Ebenezer, and notions 
like that of hewing Agag in pieces, came so natural 
to us, that the sense of affinity between the Teutonic 
and the Hebrew nature was quite strong ; a steady, 
middle-class Anglo-Saxon much more imagined him- 
self Ehud’s cousin than Ossian’s. But meanwhile, 
the pregnant and striking ideas of the ethnologists 
about the true natural grouping of the human race, 
the doctrine of a great Indo-European unity, com- 
prising Hindoos, Persians, Greeks, Latins, Celts, 
Teutons, Slavonians, on the one hand, and, on the 
other hand, of a Semitic unity and of a Mongolian 
unity, separated by profound distinguishing marks 
from the Indo-European imity and from one another, 
was slowly acquiring consistency and popularising 
itself. So strong and real could the sense of sym- 
pathy or antipathy, grounded upon real identity oi 
diversity in race, grow in men of culture, that we 
read of a genuine Teuton, — Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
finding, even in the sphere of religion, that sphere 
where the might of Semitism has been so over- 
powering, the food which most truly suited his 
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spirit in the productions not of - the alien Semitic 
genius, but of the genius of Greece or India, the 
Teuton’s born kinsfolk of the common Indo-Euro- 
pean family. ^'Towards Semitism he felt himself,” 
we read, “far less drawn;” he had the conscious- 
ness of a certain antipathy in the depths of his 
nature to this, and to its ^'absorbing, tyrannous, 
terrorist religion,” as to the opener, more flexible 
Indo-European genius, this religion appeared. “ The 
mere workings of the old man in him!” Semitism 
will readily reply ; and though one can hardly admit 
this short and easy method of settling the matter, it 
must be owned that Humboldt’s is an extreme case 
of Indo-Europeanism, useful as letting us see what 
may be the power of race and primitive constitution, 
but not likely, in the spiritual sphere, to have many 
companion cases equalling it. StiU, even in this 
sphere, the tendency is in Humboldt’s direction ; 
the modem spirit tends more and more to estab- 
lish a sense of native diversity between our Euro- 
pean bent and the Semitic bent, and to eliminate, 
even in our religion, certain elements as purely and 
excessively Semitic, and therefore, in right, not 
combinable with our European nature, not assimil- 
able by it. This tendency is now' quite visible even 
among ourselves, and even, as I have said, within 
the great sphere of the Semitic genius, the sphere 
of religion; and for its justification this tendency 
appeals to science, the science of origins ; it appeals 
to this science as teaching us which way our natural 
affinities and repulsions lie. It appeals to this 
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science, and in part it conies from it; it is, in con- 
siderable part, an indirect practical result from it. 

In the sphere of politics, too, there has, in the 
same way, appeared an indirect practical result from 
this science; the sense of antipathy to the Irish people, 
of radical estrangement from them, has visibly abated 
amongst all the better part of us ; the remorse for 
past ill-treatment of them, the wish to make amends, 
to do them justice, to fairly unite, if possible, in one 
people with them, has visibly increased ; hardly a 
book on Ireland is now published, hardly a debate 
on Ireland now passes in Parliament, without this 
appearing. Panciful as the notion may at first seem, 
I am inclined to think that the march of science, — 
science insisting that there is no such original chasm 
between the Celt and the Saxon as we once popularly 
imagined, that they are not truly, what Lord Lynd- 
hurst called them, aliens in Hood from us, that they 
are our brothers in the great Indo-European family, 
has had a share, an appreciable share, in producing 
this changed state of feeling. JSTo doubt, the release 
from alarm and struggle, the sense of firm possession, 
soHd security, and overwhelming power ; no doubt 
these, allowing and encouraging humane feelings to 
spring up in us, have done much ; no doubt a state 
of fear and danger, Ireland in hostile conflict with us, 
our union violently disturbed, might, while it drove 
back all humane feelings, make also the old sense of 
utter estrangement revive. Nevertheless, so long as 
such a malignant revolution of events does not actually 
come about, so long the new sense of kinship and 
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kindliness lives, works, and gathers strength; and 
the longer it so lives and works, the more it makes 
any such malignant revolution improhahle. And 
this new, reconciling sense has, I say, its roots in 
science. 

However, on these indirect benefits of science we 
must not lay too much stress. Only this must be 
allowed ; it is clear that there are now in operation 
two infiuences, both favourable to a more attentive 
and impartial study of Celtism than it has yet ever 
received from us. One is the strengthening in us of 
the feeling of Indo-Europeanism ; the other, the 
strengthening in us of the scientific sense generally. 
The first breaks down barriers between us and the 
Celt, relaxes the estrangement between us; the 
second begets the desire to know his case thoroughly, 
and to be just to it. This is a very different matter 
from the political and social Celtisation of which cer- 
tain enthusiasts dream ; but it is not to be despised 
])y any one to whom the Celtic genius is dear ; and 
it is possible, while the other is not. 

I 

To know the Celtic case thoroughly, one must 
know the Celtic people ; and to know them one must 
know that by which a people best express themselves, 
— their literature. Few of us have any notion what 
a mass of Celtic literature is really yet extant and 
accessible. One constantly finds even very accom- 
plished people, who fancy that the remains of Welsh 
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and Irisli Iitoratut‘a are as inconBid('i’a.bl(>. by their 
vehuut\ an, in tlunr opinion, they arc by their intrin- 
sic. nu‘rit» ; that these remains consist of a. fevr prose 
storit's, in great part borrowed from the lit.(a‘a.ture of 
natiojis mure civilised than the Welsh or Irish nation, 
ami of sonu'. unintelligible po<^try. As l.o Welsh 
hherature, tlu^y have heard, perhaps, of t.he. llhtck 
lUmk i\f or of the lied lUmk of and 

they imagine that one or two famous tnauuscript 
IhujIvs like these contain the whole matter. They 
leave m.) notion tiiat, in real truth, tpiote the words 
of one who is no frieml to the high pretensitms of 
Welsh literature, hut their most forinulahle impuguer, 
Mr. Nash : -“Tlie Myvyrian manuscripts alone, now 
«le|) 08 itiKl in tlie British Museum, annuint tci 47 
vt4umes of poetry, of various sii^,es, containing aljout 
47Ud pieces ttf poetry, in lb, IKK) pages, hesidcs about 
2000 englyniou or epigrammatic staimas. 'rhtn‘e are 
alst», in tht% same eolbudion, oO volumes of prtna^, in 
about iri,btici pages, eontainittg a great many enriotw 
ihnmmeutM on vnrnniH subjects. IlesidiiH tliese, wlneli 
were purchased of the widow of tfm <a4ehrated Owen 
dune,;, tin* islitau* t)f the Mtjrijrlnn An'luruhujii, then'- 
arc' a vast number of colltHiti«um <if Welsli mante 
senpf4 in L(md<m, ami in the libraries of the gentry 
t4‘ tin*, principality.” I'lm Mijoiirhtn /! rrmrofofjji^ 
liere Hpolitui of by Mr. Nash, I tmve alnnidy fmm“ 
tioiHHl ; ln\ calls its editc»r, Oweu dtmes, cfdt'brafed ; 
he i; ut«t ci lchratetl hut that lie (daimi a wtu’tl, lu 
pa''i.'iiii;‘;» from a profcHHor id potd.ry, Ib^ was a Diun 
lii‘»h.“4drf' as Wi» say in tin’s born btn 
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fore the middle of last century, in that vale of Myvyr, 
which has given its mime to his arcluvoli >gy. From his 
childhood ho had that passion for the old treasures of 
his country’s literature, which to this day, as I have 
said, in the eonuuon people of Wales is so nuuark- 
able ; these troiisurea were unpriiited, scattered, diffi- 
cult of access, jealously guarded. “ More than once," 
says Edward Lhuyd, who in his Jrrktohujin Hrilan- 
nica, brought out hy him in 1707, would gladly have 
given them to the world, “ more than oiuas I had a 
promise from the owner, and the promise Wiun after- 
wards retracted at the instigation of certain persons, 
pseudo-politicians, as I think, rather than men of 
letters.” So Owen donos went up, a young man of 
nineteen, to London, and got omploymeut in a fur- 
rier’s shop in Thames Street ; for forty years, with a 
single object in view, ho worked at his business ; and 
at the end of that time his object was wt)u. He hud 
risen in his employment till the business ha<l iHscome 
his own, and ho was now a man of considerable 
moans ; but tho.so means liad been sought by him for 
one purpose only, the purpose of his the dream 
of his youth,— th<>, giving permanence and publudty 
to the treasures of his national Uhu'ature. ( Jradimlly 
begot manuscript after manuscript tranticribed, un<l 
at last, in 1 HOI, he jointly with two friends brought 
out in three large, volumes, printed in ibudde columns, 
\ih Mi/n/rian jlri'lmihyn (if ffkh's. 'rho liook is full 
of imperfections ; it pni.si-nted itself to a pulilic whmli 
eouhl not judge of its importance, an<l it bnuigdit upon 
its author in his lifetiiao more attack tlmii honour. 
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He died not long afterwards, and now lie lies buried 
in All-hallows Church, in London, with his tomb 
turned towards the east, away from the green vale of 
Clwyd and the mountains of his native Wales ; but 
his book is the great repertory of the literature of his 
nation, the comparative study of languages and 
literatures gains every day more followers, and no 
one of these followers, at home or abroad, touches 
Welsh literature without paying homage to the Den- 
bighshire peasant’s name ; if the bard’s glory and his 
own are still matter of moment to him , — si quid men- 
Um mortalia fangunt , — ^he may be satisfied. 

Even the printed stock of early Welsh literature 
is, therefore, considerable, and the manuscript stock 
of it is very great indeed. Of Irish literature, the 
stock, printed and manuscript, is truly vast ; the work 
of cataloguing and describing this has been admirably 
performed by another remarkable man, who died only 
the other day, Mr. Eugene O’Curry. Obscure Scaliger 
of a despised literature, he deserves some weightier 
voice to praise him than the voice of an unlearned 
bellettristic trifler like me ; he belongs to the race of 
the giants in literary research and industry,-T-a race . 
now almost extinct. Without a literary education, 
and impeded too, it appears, by much trouble of mind 
and infirmity of body, he has accomplished such a 
thorough work of classification and description for the 
chaotic mass of Irish literature, that the student has 
now half his labour saved, and needs only to use his 
materials as Eugene O’Curry hands them to him. It 
was as a professor in the Catholic University in Dublin 
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that O’Curry gave the lectures in which he has done 
the student this service ; it is touching to find that 
these lectures, a splendid tribute of devotion to the 
Celtic cause, had no hearer more attentive, more 
sympathising, than a man, himself, too, the champion 
of a cause more interesting than prosperous, — one of 
those causes which please noble spirits, but do not 
please destiny, which have Cato’s adherence, but not 
Heaven’s, — Dr. Newman. Eugene O’Curry, in these 
lectures of his, taking as his standard the quarto page 
of Dr. O’Donovan’s edition of the Annals of the Four 
Masters (and this printed monument of one branch of 
Irish literature occupies by itself, let me say in passing, 
seven large quarto volumes, containing 4215 pages of 
closely printed matter), Eugene O’Curry says, that 
the great vellum manuscript books belonging to 
Trinity College, Dublin, and to the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, — books with fascinating titles, the Book of the 
Dun Cou\ the Book of Leinster^ the Book of Ballymote^ 
the Speckled Book, the Book of Lecain, the Yelloiu Book of 
Lecain, — have, between them, matter enough to fill 
11,400 of these pages; the other vellum manuscripts 
in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, have matter 
enough to fill 8200 pages more ; and the paper manu- 
scripts of Trinity College, and the Royal Irish Academy 
together, would fill, he says, 30,000 such pages more. 
The ancient laws of Ireland, the so-called Brehon laws, 
which a commission is now publishing, were not as 
yet completely transcribed when O’Curry wrote ; but 
what had even then been transcribed was sufiicient, 
he says, to fiU nearly 8000 of Dr. O’Donovan’s pages. 
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Ht‘rc are, a.t. any rate, niaterialB euougli with a vcn- 
geaiKH'. I'hese luateriak fall, of courHo, into several 
divisions. I'lie most literary of theses <livisions, the 
(‘ousistiug of IliHfoTk/I}ik,s kind Jimi/lnaU Talea, 
distriliuti^s the conttmts of its Ilisforh Tah's as follows: 

Hatties, voyages, sieges, tragedies, cow-vsptuls, eourt;- 
ships, advent urt'H, laud-expeditions, sea- expeditions, 
han( plots, tdopements, loves, lake-irruptions, eolonisa- 
lions, visions. Of what a treasured muse of resources 
for the history <if Oeltic life and the Oeltie genius does 
that hare list, tuc^u hy itself, call up tlm image! The 
Aiiimk iif ihe Fmir Mmim givi^ ** the years of founda- 
timm and destrimtious of churches and castles, the 
ohituaries of romarkahle persons, the inaugurations of 
kings, the hattles t»f chiefs, the contests of clans, the 
ages of !»ards, ahiiots, Inshops, eted’^ Idirough other 
ilivisiouH td this mass <d materials, — the books of 
pedigrees ami genealogies, the uiartyrologic^s ami festo- 
higies, such as the FAlrt^ uj Aiujim the (hhiee, the topo- 
graplucal ti'aets, smdi as t he - we touch 

‘Mhe uujst aueient traditions of the Irish, tnulitious 
wliudi wert^ eommitttul to writing at a perital wlie.n 
tiic ancient customs of the people wert^ unbroloui,” 
We touch "tln^ t'arly history of Irtdaud, civil ami 
ecclcnua.itical.** We get the origin ami liisUny of the 
coimtlesi mouutmmts of Ireland, of tht^ ruined clmrch 
and tfover, the sculpturetl crtjss, tlie holy well, and 
the eommemorativ(i name of almost every Uevuland 
ami parisli in the whole We gid^, in sliort, 

I In. oVuiHir ill liW (JaUthigmqf the Mmm M*%\» ((pwted l»^ 
tyi’utiy )» 
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“the most detailed information upon almost every 
part of ancient Gaelic life, a vast quantity of valuable 

details of life and manners.”^ . , . 

And then, besides, to our knowledge of the Celtic 
genius, Mr. Norris has brought us from Cornwall, M. 
de la Villemarqu6 from Brittany, contribution.s, in- 
significant indeed in quantity, if one compares them 
with the mass of the Irish materials extant, but far from 
insignificant in value. 

We want to know what all this mass of docu- 
ments really tells us about the Celt But the mode 
of dealing with these documents, and with the whole 
question of Celtic antiquity, has hitherto boon most 
unsatisfactory. Those who have dealt with them, 
have gone to work, in general, either as warm Colt- 
lovers or as warm Colt-haters, and not as <liain- 
terested students of an important matter of .science. 
One party seems to set out with tho determina- 
tion to find everything in Coltism ami its remains ; 
the other, with tho determination to find nothing in 
them. A simple seeker for truth has a hard tirno 
between the two. An illustration or so will make 
clear what I mean. First let us t.ake the t/olt-lown.i, 
who, though they engage one’s sympathies more than 
the Colt-haters, yet, inasmuch as assei-tiiin is more, 
dangerous than denial, show their W(Uiknesse.s in a 
more signal way. A very learned man, the Ib'v. 
Edward Davies, published in the. <‘urly pari. <>f this 
century two important hooks on Celtie anliiniiiy. 
Tho second of these books, The Myfhiiloi/n ami Ititi'H oj 
» O'Ourry. 
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the British Druids, contains, with, much other interest- 
ing matter, the charming story of Taliesin. Bryant’s 
hook on mythology was then in vogue, and Bryant, 
in the fantastical manner so common in those days, 
found in Greek mythology what he called an arkite 
idolatry, pointing to Noah’s deluge and the ark. 
Davies wishing to give dignity to his Celtic mytho- 
logy, determines to find the arkite idolatry there 
too, and the style in which he proceeds to do this 
affords a good specimen of the extravagance which 
has caused Celtic antiquity to be looked upon with so 
much suspicion. The story of Taliesin begins thus : — 

“ In former times there was a man of noble descent 
in Penllyn. His name was Tegid Yoel, and his 
paternal estate was in the middle of the Lake of 
Tegid, and his wife was called Ceridwen.” 

Nothing could well be simpler ; but what Davies 
finds in this simple ope nin g of Taliesin’s story, is 
prodigious : — 

“ Let us take a brief view of the proprietor of this 
estate. * Tegid Voel — laid serenity — presents itself 
at once to our fancy. The painter would find no 
embarrassment in sketching the portrait of this sedate 
venerable personage, whose crown is partly stripped 
of its hoary honours. But of all the gods of antiquity, 
none could with propriety sit for this picture except- 
ing Saturn, the acknowledged representative of Noah, 
and the husband of Ehea, which was but another 
name for Ceres, the genius of the ark.” 

And Ceres, the genius of the ark, is of course 
found in Ceridwen. “the British Ceres, the arkite 
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goddess who initiates ns into the ileepest mysteries of 
the arkite superstition.” 

Now the story of Taliesin^ as it proceeds, exhilats 
Ceridwen as a sorceress; and a sorceress, liki^ a 
goddess, belongs to the world of tim supt*rnutund ; 
but, beyond this, the story itself does not suggest otie 
particle of relationship between Oeridweu au<l <'ertv. 
All the rest comes out of Davies's fancy, aiul is 
established by reasoning of the force of tliut alunit 
“bald serenity.” 

It is not difficult for the otlmr side, the C/eltdiaters, 
to got a triumph over sucli adversaries as ilumti 
Perhaps I ought to ask pardon cif Mr, Nnsli, whm 
Taliesin it is impossible to read without, profit and 
instniction, for classing him anumg the (’alt haters: 
his determined scepticism alamt W<*lsh iinti(|uity 
seems to me, however, to betray a premmctuveti 
hostility, a bias taken beforehand, as unmistakahlt^ m 
Mr. Davies’s prepossessions. But Mr, Nanti i« often 
very happy in demolishing, ftn* really the (Ml. lovers 
seem often to try to lay themstdvtw <»pen, ami to 
invite demolition. Full of his notitms atumt au arkite 
idolatry and a Helio-danuonie worship, Fdwar*l I havien 
gives this translation of an old Welsh poem, eiitilhHl 
The Fanegyiio of Lltdd the GfeM:~ 

“A song of dark import was c<»m|H».ical !»y the 
distinguished Ogdoad, who aHsemhbal tni tin* <la.v <»f 
the moon, and went in open procession. ( In the day 
of Mars they allotted wratli to their adversaries^ ; on 
the day of Mercury they enjoyed their full pomp ; on 
the day of Jove they were delivered from the dotoHtitil 
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usiirpt^rs ; on tlio day of Vonus, tlu'- day of the groat 
iuthix, tlu‘y swaiu in tiie Mood of nuai ou the day 
of the Sun tlnav. truly assemMe live ahipB and live 
luuuhvd of those who make supplication: O Ih'il.hi, 
O llrithoi ! 0 son of the compacted wood, the shock 
ovt'rtakes me ; we all attend ou Adonui, on the area 
<d' INvmpuL’’ 

That hudvH Helio-daunonic oiumgh, undoubtedly ; 
('speeially wlum Daviess prints 0 Brlthl^ 0 Brliholl in 
IltTreav (diaracUu’s, as being ^S'cstiges of sacred 
liymns in the Phoaucian language.’’ Mut then comes 
Mr. Nash, and says that the poem is a Middle-Age 
compositum, with nothing Hclio»daauonic about it; 
that it is nnuint to ridicule the monks ; and that 0 
BrUh^ 0 Brltlml / is a mere piece of unintelligible 
jargon in mockery of tlie chants uhihI by the monks 
at prayers ; and he gives this counter4.ranslation of 
th<^ poem : 

‘'ddiey make harsh songs; they note eight nnnn 
ittuu On Monday they will he prying about. On 
l'iu‘sday tfiey s(*parate, angry with tlnur a,dversaj’it‘^s. 
On Whalnesday tlu^y ilrink, enjoying tluvmselvi's 
ostt'iiful ioiedy. On Thursday they are, in th(‘. (Toir ; 
their poverty is disagretnihh^ Friday is a day of 
ahuiHlaUi’e, tht» men are swimmiug in phnisures. On 
Sunday, <’*u1aiuly, five legions and fiv(». hundnuls of 
tluau, thty pray, they make exclamations; O lirithi, 
Pritboi! lake woodanickoos in noist^ they will be, 
rvrry one of tlu' hliots Inuiging on the ground.” 

* Here, when^ Haturday »heuld come, aoirndhing in waaiiiig 
la the mamwrnpt. 
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As one reads Mr. Kash’s explanation and trans- 
lation after Edward Davies’s, one feels that a flood of 
the broad daylight of common-sense has been suddenly 
shed over the Panegyric on Lludd the Greats and one 
is very grateful to Mr. Nash. 

Or, again, when another Celt-lover, Mr. Herbert, 
has bewildered us with his fancies, as uncritical as 
Edward Davies’s ; with his neo-Druidism, his Mith- 
riac heresy, his Crist -celi, or man -god of the mys- 
teries j and, above all, his ape of the sanctuary, 
“ signifying the mercurial principle, that strange and 
unexplained disgrace of paganism,” Mr. Nash comes 
to our assistance, and is most refreshingly rational. 
To confine ourselves to the ape of the sanctuary only. 
Mr. Herbert constructs his monster, — to whom, he 
says, “ great sanctity, together with foul crime, decep- 
tion, and treachery,” is ascribed, — out of four lines of 
old Welsh poetry, of which he adopts the following 
translation : — 

“Without the ape, without the stall of the cow, 
without the mundane rampart, the world will become 
desolate, not requiring the cuckoos to convene the 
appointed dance over the green.” 

One is not very clear what all this means, but it 
has, at any rate, a solemn air about it, which piepares 
one for the development of its first-named personage, 
the ape, into the mystical ape of the sanctuary. The 
cow, too, — says another famous Celt-lover, Dr. Owen, 
the learned author of the Welsh Dictionary ^ — the cow 
(henfon) is the cow of transmigration ; and this also 
sounds natural enough. But Mr. Nash, who has a 
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keen eye for the piecing which frequently happens 
in these old fragments, has observed that just here, 
where the ape of the sanctuary and the cow of trans- 
migration make their appearance, there seems to 
come a cluster of adages, popular sayings ; and he at 
once remembers an adage preserved with the word 
henfon in it, where, as he justly says, ‘^the cow of 
transmigration cannot very well have place.” This 
adage, rendered literally in English, is : “ Whoso 
owns the old cow, let him go at her tail ; ” and the 
meaning of it, as a popular saying, is clear and 
simple enough. With this clue, Mr. Nash examines 
the whole passage, suggests that heb “ without 

the ape,” with which Mr. Herbert begins, in truth 
belongs to somethiug going before and is to be trans- 
lated somewhat differently ; and, in short, that what 
we really have here is simply these three adages one 
after another: ‘‘The first share is the full one. 
Politeness is natural, says the ape. Without the cow- 
stall there would be no dung-heap.” And one can 
hardly doubt that Mr. Nash is quite right. 

Even friends of the Celt, who are perfectly incap- 
able of extravagances of this sort, fall too often into 
a loose mode of criticism concerning him and the 
documents of his history, which is unsatisfactory in 
itself, and also gives an • advantage to his many 
enemies. One of the best and most delightful friends 
he has ever had, — M. de la Yillemarque, — has seen 
clearly enough that often the alleged antiquity of his 
documents cannot be proved, that it can be even dis- 
proved, and that he must rely on other supports than 
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this to establish what he wants ; yet one finds him 
saying : “I open the collection of Welsh bards from 
the sixth to the tenth century. Taliesin, one of the 
oldest of them,” . . . and so on. But his adversaries 
deny that we have really any such thing as a “ collec- 
tion of Welsh hards from the sixth to the tenth 
century,” or that a “Taliesin, one of the oldest of 
them,” exists to he quoted in defence of any thesis. 
Sharon Turner, again, whose Vindication of the Ancient 
British Boems was prompted, it seems to me, hy a critical 
instinct at bottom sound, is weak and uncritical in 
details like this : “ The strange poem of Taliesin, 
called the Spoils of Annwn^ implies the existence (in 
the sixth century, he means) of mythological tales 
about Arthur 3 and the frequent allusion of the old 
Welsh hards to the persons and incidents which we 
find in the MaUnogion, are further proofs that there 
must have been such stories in circulation amongst 
the Welsh.” But the critic has to show, against his 
adversaries, that the Spoils of Anmon is a real poem 
of the sixth century, with a real sixth-century poet 
called Taliesin for its author, before he can use it to 
prove what Sharon Turner there wishes to prove; 
and, in like manner, the high antiquity of persons 
and incidents that are found in the manuscripts of the 
Mahinogion, — manuscripts • written, like the famous 
Bed Booh of Her gest, in the library of Jesus CoUege at 
Oxford, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, — 
is not proved hy allusions of the old Welsh bards, 
until (which is just the question at issue) the pieces 
containing these allusions are proved themselves to 
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possess a very high antiquity. In the present state 
of the question as to the early Welsh literature, this 
sort of reasoning is inconclusive and bewildering, and 
merely carries us round in a circle. Again, it is 
worse than inconclusive reasoning, it shows so un- 
critical a spirit that it begets grave mistrust, when 
Mr. Williams ab Ithel, employed by the Master of the 
Rolls to edit the Bnit y Tywysogion, the Chronicle of 
the Princes,” says in his introduction, in many re- 
spects so useful and interesting: “We may add, on 
the authority of a scrupulously faithful antiquary, 
and one that was deeply versed in the traditions of 
his order — the late lolo Morganwg — that King Arthur 
in his Institutes of the Eoirnd Table introduced the 
age of the world for events which occurred before 
Christ, and the year of Christas nativity for all subse- 
quent events.” Now, putting out of the question 
lolo Morganwg’s character as an antiquary, it is 
obvious that no one, not Grimm himself, can stand in 
that way as “authority” for King Arthur’s having 
thus regulated chronology by his Institutes of the 
Round Table, or even for there ever having been any 
such institutes at all. And finally, greatly as I re- 
spect and admire Mr. Eugene O’Curry, unquestionable 
as is the sagacity, the moderation, which he in general 
unites with his immense learning, I must say that he, 
too, like his brother Celt-lovers, sometimes lays him- 
self dangerously open. For instance, the Royal Irish 
Academy possesses in its Museum a rehc of the 
greatest value, the Domhnach Airgid, a Latin manu- 
script of the four gospels. The outer box containing 
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this manuscript is of the fourteenth century, hut the 
manuscript itself, says O'Curry (and no man is better 
able to judge), is certainly of the sixth. This is all 
very well. “But," O'Curry then goes on, “I believe 
no reasonable doubt can exist that the Domhnach 
Airgid was actually sanctified by the hand of our 
great Apostle." One has a thrill of excitement at 
receiving this assurance from such a man as Eugene 
O’Curry j one believes that he is really going to make 
it clear that St. Patrick did actually sanctify the 
Domhnach Airgid with his own hands ; and one reads 
on : — 

“As St. Patrick, says an ancient life of St Mac 
Carthainn preserved by Colgan in his Acta Sanctorum 
SihernicBy was on his way from the north, and coming 
to the place now called Clogher, he was carried over 
a stream by his strong man, Bishop Mac Carthainn, 
who, while bearing the Saint, groaned aloud, exclaim- 
ing : ‘ Ugh ! Ugh 1 ' 

“ ‘ Upon my good word,' said the Saint, ‘ it was 
not usual with you to make that noise.’ 

“ ‘ I am now old and infirm,' said Bishop Mac 
Carthainn, ^ and all my early companions in mission- 
work you have settled down in their respective 
churches, while I am still on my travels.’ 

“ ‘ Found a church then,’ said the Saint, ‘ that 
shall not be too near us (that is to his own Church 
of Armagh) for familiarity, nor too far from us for 
intercourse.' 

“ And the Saint then left Bishop Mac Carthainn 
there, at Clogher, and bestowed the Domhnach Airgid 
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upon him, which had been given to Patrick from 
heaven, when he was on the sea, coming to Erin.” 

The legend is full of poetry, full of humour ; and 
one can quite appreciate, after reading it, the tact 
which gave St. Patrick such a prodigious success in 
organising the primitive church in Ireland ; the new 
bishop, “not too near us for familiarity, nor too far 
from us for intercourse,” is a masterpiece. But how 
can Eugene O’Curry have imagined that it takes no 
more than a legend like that, to prove that the parti- 
cular manuscript now in the Museum of the Eoyal 
Irish Academy was once in St. Patrick’s pocket ? 

I insist upon extravagances like these, not in order 
to throw ridicule upon the Celt-lovers, — on the con- 
trary, I feel a great deal of sympathy with them, — 
but rather, to make it clear what an immense advan 
tage the Celt-haters, the negative side, have in the 
controversy about Celtic antiquity ; how much a clear- 
headed sceptic, like Mr. Nash, may utterly demolish, 
and, in demolishing, give himself the appearance of 
having won an entire victory. But an entire victory 
he has, as I will next proceed to show, by no means 
won. 


IT. 

I said that a sceptic like Mr. Nash, by demolishing 
the rubbish of the Celtic antiquaries, might often 
give himself the appearance of having won a complete 
victory, but that a complete victory he had, in truth, 
by no means won. He has cleared much rubbish 
a-way, but this is no such very difficult feat, and 
VOL. ii. D 
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requires mainly common-sense ; to be sure, Welsh 
arcbseologists are apt to lose their common-sense, but 
at moments when they are in possession of it they 
can do the indispensable, negative part of criticism, 
not, indeed, so briskly or cleverly as Mr. Nash, but 
still well enough. Edward Davies, for instance, has 
quite clearly seen that the alleged remains of old 
Welsh literature are not to be taken for genuine 
just as they stand : “ Some petty and mendicant 
minstrel, who only chaunted it as an old song, has 
tacked on’' (he says of a poem he is discussing) 
‘‘ these lines, in a style and measure totally different 
from the preceding verses : ‘ May the Trinity grant 
us mercy in the day of judgment : a liberal donation, 
good gentlemen ! ’ ” There, fifty years before Mr. 
Nash, is a clearance very like one of Mr. Nash’s. 
But the difficult feat in this matter is the feat of 
construction ; to determine, when one has cleared 
away all that is to be cleared away, what is the 
significance of that which is left ’ and here, I confess, 
I think Mr. Nash and his fellow-sceptics, who say 
that next to nothing is left, and that the significance 
of whatever is left is next to nothing, dissatisfy the 
genuine critic even more than Edward Davies and his 
brother enthusiasts, who have a sense that something 
primitive, august, and interesting is there, though 
they fail to extract it, dissatisfy him. There is a very 
edifying story told by O’Gurry of the effect produced 
on Moore, the poet, who had undertaken to write the 
history of Ireland (a task for which he was quite 
unfit), by the contemplation of an old Irish manu- 
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script. Moore had, without knowing anjrthing about 
them, spoken slightingly of the value to the historian 
of Ireland of the materials aiforded by such manu- 
scripts ; but, says O’Curry : — 

“ In the year 1839, during one of his last visits to 
the land of his birth, he, in company with his old 
and attached friend Dr. Petrie, favoured me with an 
unexpected visit at the Eoyal Irish Academy. I was 
at that period employed on the Ordnance Survey of 
Ireland, and at the time of his visit happened to have 
before me on my desk the Books of Ballymote and 
Lecain, The S^pecUed Book, The Annals of the Four 
Masters, and many other ancient books, for historical 
research and reference. I had never before seen 
Moore, and after a brief introduction and explanation 
of the nature of my occupation by Dr. Petrie, and 
seeing the formidable array of so many dark and 
time-worn volumes by which I was surrounded, he 
looked a little disconcerted, but after a while plucked 
up courage to open the Book of Ballymote and ask 
what it was. Dr. Petrie and myself then entered into 
a short explanation of the history and character of 
the books then present as well as of ancient Gaedhelic 
documents in general. Moore listened with great 
attention, alternately scanning the books and myself, 
and then asked me, in a serious tone, if I understood 
them, and how I had learned to do so. Having 
satisfied him upon these points, he turned to Dr. 
Petrie and said: ‘Petrie, these huge tomes could 
not have been written by fools or for any foolish pur- 
pose. I never knew anything about them before, and 
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I had DO right to have undertaken the History of 
Ireland.^ ” 

And from that day Moore, it is said, lost all heart 
for going on with his History of Ireland, and it was 
only the importunity of the publishers which induced 
him to bring out the remaining volume. 

Conldnot have been written by fools, or for any foolish 
purpose. That is, I am convinced, a true presenti- 
ment to have in one’s mind when one looks at Irish 
documents like the Book of Ballymote, or Welsh docu- 
ments like the Red Book of Hergest. In some respects, 
at any rate, these documents are what they claim to 
be, they hold what they pretend to hold, they touch 
that primitive world of which they profess to be the 
voice. The true critic is he who can detect this 
precious and genuine part in them, and employ it for 
fche elucidation of the Celt’s genius and history, and 
for any other fruitful purposes to which it can be 
applied. Merely to point out the mixture of what is 
late and spurious in them, is to touch but the fringes 
of the matter. In reliance upon the discovery of this 
mixture of what is late and spurious in them, to 
pooh-pooh them altogether, to treat them as a heap of 
rubbish, a mass of Middle-Age forgeries, is to fall into 
the greatest possible error. G-ranted that all the 
manuscripts of Welsh poetry (to take that branch of 
Celtic literature which has had, in Mr. Nash, the 
ablest disparager), granted that all such manuscripts 
that we possess are, with the most insignificant excep- 
tion, not older than the twelfth century granted 
that the twelfth and thirteenth centuries were a time 
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of great poetical activity in Wales, a time when the 
mediaeval literature flourished there, as it flourished 
in England, France, and other countries ; granted 
that a great deal of what Welsh enthusiasts have 
attributed to their great traditional poets of the sixth 
century belongs to this later epoch, — what then? 
Does that get rid of the great traditional poets, the 
Cynveirdd or old bards, Aneurin, Taliesin, Llywarch 
Hen, and their compeers, — does that get rid of the 
great poetical tradition of the sixth century alto- 
gether ; does it merge the whole literary antiquity of 
Wales in her mediseval literary antiquity, or, at least, 
reduce all other than this to insignificance ? Mr. 
Nash says it does ; all his efforts are directed to show 
bow much of the so-called sixth-century pieces may 
be resolved into mediaeval, twelfth-century work ; his 
grand thesis is that there is nothing primitive and 
pre-Christian in the extant Welsh literature, no traces 
of the Druidism and Paganism every one associates 
with Celtic antiquity ; all this, he says, was extin- 
guished by Paulinus in A.D. 59, and never resuscitated. 
“ At the time the Mabinogion and the Taliesin ballads 
were composed, no tradition or popular recollection 
of the Druids or the Driiidical mythology existed in 
Wales. The Welsh bards knew of no older mystery, 
nor of any mystic creed, unknown to the rest of the 
Christian world.” And Mr. Nash complains that 
“the old opinion that the Welsh poems contain 
notices of Druid or Pagan superstitions of a remote 
origin ” should still find promulgators ; what we find 
in them is only, he says, what was circulating in 
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Wales in the twelfth century, and “ one great mistake 
in these investigations has been the supposing that 
the Welsh of the twelfth, or even of the sixth century, 
were wiser as well as more Pagan than their neigh- 
bours.” 

Why, what a wonderful thing is this 1 We have, 
in the first place, the most weighty and explicit tes- 
timony, — Strabo’s, Caesar’s, Lucan’s, — that this race 
once possessed a special, profound, spiritual discipline, 
that they were, to use Mr. Nash’s words, “ wiser than 
their neighbours.” Lucan’s words are singularly 
clear and strong, and serve well to stand as a land- 
mark in this controversy, in which one is sometimes 
embarrassed by hearing authorities quoted on this 
side or that, when one does not feel sure precisely 
what they say, how much or how little; Lucan, 
addressing those hitherto under the pressure of Eome, 
but now left by the Eoman civil war to their own 
devices, says : — 

“ Ye too, ye bards, who by your praises perpetuate 
the memory of the fallen brave, without hindrance 
poured forth your strains. And ye, ye Druids, now 
that the sword was removed, began once more your 
barbaric rites and weird solemnities. To you only is 
given knowledge or ignorance (whichever it be) of the 
gods and the powers of heaven ; your dwelling is in 
the lone heart of the forest. Prom you we learn, 
that the bourne of man’s ghost is not the senseless 
grave, not the pale realm of the monarch below ; in 
another world his spirit survives still ; — death, if your 
lore be true, is but the passage to enduring life.” 
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There is tlio testimony of an educated Eonian, 
fifty yt'ars after Christ, to the Celtic race being then 
“wis(U‘ than their neighbours;” testimony all the 
uioi-e rt^uarlvable btHaiuse civilised nations, though 
very prone, to ascribe to barbarous people an ideal 
purit.y a,nd simplicity of life and manners, arc l>y no 
means naturally inclined to ascribe to them high 
attaimmmt in intellectual and spiritual tilings. And 
now, along with this testimony of Lucan^s, one has 
to carry in mind (ta^sar’s remark, that the Druids, 
partl\ from a. i*cligious stanple, [lartly from a desire 
to dis(‘ipliue. the numiory of their pupils, committed 
nothing to writing. Well, thmi come tlic crushing 
defeat of the. (^‘Itic I’aee in Dritain and the Koman 
(;om|uaHt ; Imt the Celtic I’ace subsisted, lierc still, and 
any om^ eau sea* that, while the race sulisisted, the 
tnulit-ions of a discipline sucli as that of wliieli Ltican 
lias ilrawu the' picture were not likely to lie so very 
sp<HMlily ^Cextingiiished,” The withdrawal of the 
ihmians, the recovmnd indepirndmua*. of the nativt*. 
i’aee hert', the Saxon invasion, the staaiggh^ with th(^ 
Saxons, wtn'e just the gfonnd for one of (hose bursts 
of (UHU'getic nathmal life and self c<ms(hmsn(ais whicii 
tiiid a, \<sie(* iu a hurst of pemts and [»<H‘try. Aecor<l 
ingiy, (n fhi.s t inus to the sixth cmitnry, the univau’sal 
\\'(‘lh traflition uitiurhes the great group of British 
[socts, Talifahi and his fellows. Iu the tw^h'th (am 
iury llii‘rc began for Wales, along with another hurst 
(if natienal lift\ another hurst of p(n‘try ; and this 
lair-t /iA rur// in the stricter Hens(‘, of tln^ word, ui 
hur.‘C \du(h h'ft, for the first time, written records. 
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It wrote the records of its predecessors, as well as oi 
itself, and therefore Mr. Nash wants to make it the 
real author of the whole poetry, one may say, of the 
sixth century as well as its o^yn. No doubt one 
cannot produce the texts of the poetry of the sixth 
century ; no doubt we have this only as the twelfth 
and succeeding centuries wrote it down; no doubt 
they mixed and changed it a great deal in writing it 
down. But, since a continuous stream of testimony 
shows the enduring existence and influence among 
the kindred Celts of Wales and Brittany, from the 
sixth century to the twelfth, of an old national litera- 
ture, it seems certain that much of this must be 
traceable in the documents of the twelfth century, 
and the interesting thing is to trace it. It cannot be 
denied that there is such a continuous stream of 
testimony; there is Gildas in the sixth century, 
Nennius in the eighth, the laws of How el in the 
tenth ; in the eleventh, twenty or thirty years before 
the new literary epoch began, we hear of Ehys ap 
Tudor having ^‘brought with him from Brittany the 
system of the Round Table, which at home had 
become quite forgotten, and he restored it as it is, 
with regard to minstrels and bards, as it had been at 
Caerleon-iipon-IJsk, under the Emperor Arthur, in 
the time of the sovereignty of the race of the Cymry 
over the island of Britain and its adjacent islands.^’ 
Mr. NasEs own comment on this is: “We here see 
the introduction of the Arthurian romance from 
Brittany, preceding by nearly one generation the 
revival of music and poetry in North Wales ; '' and 
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lu'. (Ukss tuvt, socm to perceive what a testimony 
is hcRi to the reality, fulness, and subsistence of that 
pritmlive literature about which ho is so sca'ptical. 
Then in tlu'. lovelfth century testimony to this primi- 
tive', literature absolutely abounds; one can (pioto 
none better than that of Giraldus do llarri, or Giraldus 
(’ambrensis, as he is usually called. Giraldus is an 
exeelli'iit authority, who knew well what ho was 
writin-? about, and ho speaks of the Welsh bards and 
rhapsodists of his time )is having in their jiossoasion 
“ancient and authentic books” in the Welsh lan- 
guage. 'riui apparalam of technical terms of poetry, 
again, and the elaborate poetical organisation which 
we find both in \\ah*s and Ireland, e.'cisting from 
the very coinmemamu'nt of the ine.diteval literary 
pv'riod in each, and to which no other media'val 
literal urt', so far as 1 know, shows at it,H iiivst begin- 
nings anything similar, indicates surely, in theset 
(hltic peoples, the clear and persistent tradition of 
an older poetical period of great development, nml 
almost irresistihly (amnocts itself in otie.’s miml 
with tli(^ elahorate Druidic discipline which Gawai 
mt*nt 

Hut perhaps the Iw.st way to get a full sense, of 
the .storied anti(piity, forming as it were the hack, 
gnmml to tluaie medijevul documents which in Mr. 
Nash’.; eyes pretty much begin ami end witli tluuii 
.sehi-,:, is to tahe, almost at ramhmi, a, pas.sagc^ fiaun 
sii. h a tale as KiHnerh and (Htrni, in the. MiiliUiiiijian, 
that ebariiung eolleetion, for whi.'li we owe such 
a debt of gratitude t<( lauly (diarlotte, Giuad. (to cal! 
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her still by the name she bore when she made her 
happy entry into the world of letters), and which she 
so unkindly suffers to remain out of print. Almost 
every page of this tale points to traditions and per- 
sonages of the most remote antiquity, and is instinct 
with the very breath of the primitive world. Search 
is made for Mabon, the son of Modron, who was 
taken when three nights old from between his mother 
and the wall The seekers go first to the Ousel of 
Cilgwri 3 the Ousel had lived long enough to peck a 
smith’s anvil down to the size of a nut, but he had 
never heard of Mabon. “ But there is a race of ani- 
mals who were formed before me, and I will be your 
guide to them.” So the Ousel guides them to the 
Stag of Eedjmvre. The Stag has seen an oak sapling, 
in the wood where he lived, grow up to be an oak 
with a hundred branches, and then slowly decay 
down to a withered stump, yet he had never heard of 
Mabon. “ But I will be your guide to the place 
where there is an animal which was formed before I 
was ; ” and he guides them to the Owl of Cwm Caw- 
Iwyd. ‘‘When first I came hither,” says the Owl, 
“ the wfide valley you see was a wooded glen. And 
a race of men came and rooted it up. And there 
grew a second wood ; and this wood is the third. 
My wings, are they not withered stumps ? ” Yet 
the Owl, in spite of his great age, had never heard 
of Mabon ; but he offered to be guide “ to where is 
the oldest animal in the world, and the one that has 
travelled most, the Eagle of Gwern Abwy.” The 
Eagle was so old, that a rock, from the top of which 
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lio peclvod at the 8kirB every evening, innv not so 
much us a siuui liigh. fie kmnv nothing of IVIahon ; 
hut there was a monster Salmon, into whom he once 
struck lus claws in Llyn Llyw, wlio might', j[)t‘rhaps, 
tell tiuuu smnething of him. And at. last the Salmon 
of fJyn Idyw told them of Malum. ‘‘With every 
tide I ;.•<» ulniig' the rivcr ut»wards, until i come luuir 
to the walls of ( lloue(\sttu\ and there have I hnind 
snail wnmg as I never found, elsewhtUH'd’ And t.lie 
Sahmm Uudv Arthurs messengm’s on his shoulders up 
to the wall <d' tiie prison in (Ihmeester, ami they 
delivertul ,Ma.l.ion, 

Nothing could hotter give that sense of primitive 
iiml pro metlireval antitpiity wliieh to t!ie ohs<wver 
with iiny tact for these tilings is, 1 tlunk, clearly 
IHU'ceptilih^ in t!i».*se remains, at whatt'ver time they 
may have htu*n written ; or serve t(» check too 

aliaoliiie an aeci/'iitanee of Mr, Nasli’s doetrimv'* in 

miiiic respeels very salutary,- ‘Mimt tlie common 
assiimiiiion <»f such remaiim of tlm dale the sixth 
cent my, lias heen made np.on very unsatisfaetory 
grounds/' It is fine, it has; it is true, too, tlmt, us 
he ;toi"i4 on to say, ‘‘ writerH wlio claim for proilue 
lions mluaily i^xistiiif^ only in iminuseriptH <if the 
tuelfth, an (Higin in Ike sixtli century, are called 
upoit fii dcmoiisfratis the litdm of iividema^ eitlim* 
itifi'riuil or exiermd, which bridge over this great 
infcrveiiiiig jn*Hod of at IcuHt five hundred yiuirs/’ 
1 limi Mr, Nauti eontinnes^ ‘‘'lliis extiu’iud evidenee 
is jdtoy;et!ior wanting” Not iiltoge.tlier, as we have, 
netm ; lluii a.^uertion i« a little too strong. But I am 
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content to let it pass, because it is true, that without 
internal evidence in this matter the external evidence 
would be of no moment. But when Mr. Nash con- 
tinues further : “And the internal evidence even of 
the so-called historic poems themselves, is, in some 
instances at least, opposed to their claims to an origin 
in the sixth century,” and leaves the matter there, 
and finishes his chapter, I say that is an unsatisfactory 
turn to give to the matter, and a lame and impotent 
conclusion to his chapter ; because the one interesting, 
fruitful question here is, not in what instances the 
internal evidence opposes the claims of these poems 
to a sixth -century origin, but in what instances it 
supports them, and what these sixth-century remains, 
thus established, signify. 

So again with the question as to the mythological 
import of these poems. Mr. Nash seems to me to 
have dealt with this, too, rather in the spirit of a 
sturdy enemy of the Celts and their pretensions, — 
often enough chimerical, — than in the spirit of a dis- 
interested man of science. “We find in the oldest 
compositions in the Welsh language no traces,” he 
says, “of the Druids, or of a pagan mythology.” He 
will not hear of there being, for instance, in these 
compositions, traces of the doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of souls, attributed to the Druids in such clear 
words by Caesar. He is very severe upon a G-erman 
scholar, long and favourably known in this country, 
who has .already furnished several contributions to 
our knowledge of the Celtic race, and of whose labours 
the main fruit has, I believe, not yet been given us, — 
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Mr. Meyer. He is very severe upon Mr. Meyer, for 
finding in one of the poems ascribed to Taliesin, a 
sacrificial hymn addressed to the god Pryd, in his 
character of god of the Sun.” It is not for me to 
pronounce for or against this notion of Mr. Meyer’s. 
I have not the knowledge which is needed in order 
to make one’s suffrage in these matters of any value ; 
speaking merely as one of the unlearned public, I will 
confess that allegory seems to me to play, in Mr. 
Meyer’s theories, a somewhat excessive part ; Arthur 
and his Twelve (T) Knights of the Eound Table signi- 
fying solely the year with its twelve months ; Percival 
and the Miller signifying solely steel and the grind- 
stone ; Stonehenge and the Gododin put to purely calen- 
darial purposes ; the Nibelmgen^ the Mahabhamta, and 
the Iliad, finally following the fate of the Gododin ; 
all this appears to me, I wiU confess, a little prema- 
turely grasped, a little unsubstantial. But that any 
one who knows the set of modern mythological science 
towards astronomical and solar myths, a set which 
has already justified itself in many respects so victori- 
ously, and which is so irresistible that one can hardly 
now look up at the sun without having the sensations 
of a moth ; — that any one who knows this should find 
in the Welsh remains no traces of mythology is quite 
astounding. Why, the heroes and heroines of the old 
Cymric world are all in the sky as well as in Welsh 
story ; Arthur is the G-reat Bear, his harp is the con- 
stellation Lyra ; Cassiopeia’s chair is Llys Don, Don’s 
Court ; the daughter of Don was Arianrod, and the 
Northern Crown is Caer Arianrod ; Gwydion was 
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Don’s son, and the Milky Way is Caer Gwydion. 
With Gwydion is Math, the son of Mathonwy, the 
“man of illusion and phantasy;” and the moment 
one goes below the surface, — almost before one goes 
below the surface, — all is illusion and phantasy, 
double-meaning, and far-reaching mythological im- 
port, in the world which all these personages inhabit. 
What are the three hundred ravens of Owen, and the 
nine sorceresses of Peredur, and the dogs of Annwn 
the Welsh Hades, and the birds of Khiannon, whose 
song was so sweet that warriors remained spell-bound 
for eighty years together listening to them 1 What 
is the Avanc, the water-monster, of whom every lake- 
side in Wales, and her proverbial speech, and her 
music, to this day preserve the tradition 1 What is 
Gwyn the son of iJ^’udd, king of fairie, the ruler of 
the Tylwyth Teg, or family of beauty, who tiR the 
day of doom fights on every first day of May, — the 
great feast of the sim among the Celtic peoples, — 
with Gwythyr, for the fair Cordelia, the daughter of 
Lear? What is the wonderful mare of Teirnyon, 
which on the night of every first of May foaled, and 
no one ever knew what became of the colt 1 Who is 
the mystic Ara^vn, the king of Annwn, who changed 
semblance for a year with Pv’yll, prince of Dyved, 
and reigned in his place ? These are no mediaeval 
personages ; they belong to an older, pagan, mytho- 
logical world. The very first thing that strikes one, 
in reading the Mabinogion, is how evidently the medise- 
val story-teller is piUaging an antiquity of which he 
does not fully possess the secret ; he is like a peasant 
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huiltlinii; liis hat on the site of Halicarnassus or 
Mphosus ; ho huihls, but what ho buihls is full of 
niatorials of whioii ho knows not tho hislory, or 
luuuvs by li ,ulimmorinpj tradition nioroly ;■ - stones 
of this bnildinyd’ Imt of an tJdtu* arohiteoturo, 
^ViKiirr, (ainninytM\ nioro luajestioal. In tlu', nualian'al 
stories of no Latin or Toutonie pooph^ d(H\s this strike 
one as in thttst^ of ilais Welsh. Kilhweli, in the story, 
alrea«iy (pioti'd, iif KUhvrh and asks help at tlui 

liumi of Arthur*s wiirrii>rH| a list of tlu^st' warriors is 
l^iven, wiiicdi tills I know not liow many pag('s of 
Lady CdiarhitU^, H nests Ixmlc ; this list is a perfect 
tri'Ubsurediouw^ td* tnysterioits ruins • 

‘^IVithi Hen, tiu'. mn tvf Owynl.iain--(lua domains 
wore swallowetl u|i hy tins sea, and lie himself tiarclly 
escaped, ami lie I’aiiui to Artlinr, and his knife had 
tills poeuliarity, tlmt from tlie time that lie came 
tlun‘e m? haft wtmld ever rmimin u|ion it, ami owin*^ 
to tins a si^diiti’ss came over him, ami lu^ pined away 
during the rt’nmindt'r of Ids life, and id this he <lied). 

'*llrem, t!i<! son of Ifremhlytl (wtien tlie gnat 
artisc in tfm newniitu: witit the sun, Hrem eould seii it 
from <b4li Wie in ( ’ornwidl, as far oil* us Pisi Lhiihaou 
in NiO'lh Lrifiiin). 

Kynvr Kt‘iuvarvawc {when he was told In* had 
a son liitrin In^ saitl to Ids wife; llamsid, if ihy son 
In* inim\ Id^i Insirt will be always itold, ami then* will 
no warmth in his hamts).’' 

!I<m i‘viil<‘nt, again, is the sliglitin’Hs <if iliti mirra- 
tiirVi liobt iipitn the Ihvrch-Trwyili ami Ids strange 
story! How manifest the mixture of known and 
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anknown, shadowy and clear, of different layers and 
orders of tradition jumbled together, in the story of 
Bran the Blessed, a story whose personages touch a 
comparatively late and historic time. Bran invades 
Ireland, to avenge one of ‘‘ the three unhappy blows 
of this island,” the daily striking of Branwen by 
her husband Matholwch, King of Ireland. Bran is 
mortally wounded by a poisoned dart, and only seven 
men of Britain, “ the Island of the Mighty,” escape 
among them Taliesin : — 

‘‘And Bran commanded them that they should 
cut off his head. And take you my head, said h^ 
and bear it even unto the White Mount in London, 
and bury it there with the face towards France. 
And a long time will you be upon the road. In 
Harlech you will be feasting seven years, the birds of 
Rhiannon singing unto you the while. And all that 
time the head will be to you as pleasant company as 
it ever was when on my body. And at Gwales in 
Penvro you will be fourscore years, and you may re- 
main there, and the head with you uncorrupted, until 
you open the door that looks towards Aber Henvelen 
and towards Cornwall. And after you have opened 
that door, there you may no longer tarry ; set forth 
then to London to bury the head, and go straight 
forward. 

“ So they cut off his head, and those seven went 
forward therewith. And Branwen was the eighth 
with them, and they came to land at Aber Alaw in 
Anglesey, and they sate down to rest. And Branwen 
looked towards Ireland and towards the Island of the 
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Mighty, to see if she could descry them. ' Alas,^ said 
she, ^woe is me that I was ever born; two islands 
have been destroyed because of me.’ Then she 
uttered a loud groan, and there broke her heart. 
And they made her a four-sided grave, and buried 
her upon the banks of the Alaw. 

“ Then they went to Harlech, and sate down to 
feast and to drink there ; and there came three birds 
and began singing, and all the songs they had ever 
heard were harsh compared thereto ; and at this feast 
they continued seven years. Then they went to 
Gwales in Penvro, and there they found a fair and 
regal spot overlooking the ocean, and a spacious hall 
was therein. And they went into the hall, and two 
of its doors were open, but the third door was closed, 
that which looked towards Cornwall. ‘ See yonder,’ 
said Manawyddan, ‘is the door that we may not 
open.’ And that night they regaled themselves, and 
were joyful. And there they remained fourscore 
years, nor did they think they had ever spent a time 
more joyous and mirthful. And they were not more 
weary than when first they came, neither did they, 
any of them, know the time they had been there. 
And it was as pleasant to them having the head with 
them as if Bran had been with them himself. 

“ But one day said Heilyn, the son of Gwyn : 
‘ Evil betide me if I do not open the door to know 
if that is true which is said concerning it.’ So he 
opened the door and looked towards Cornwall and 
Aber Henvelen. And when they had looked, they 
were as conscious of all the evils they had ever sus- 

YOU U, E 
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fcained, and of all the friends and companions fche3J 
had lost, and of all the misery that had befallen 
them, as if all had happened in that very spot ; and 
especially of the fate of their lord. And because of 
their perturbation they could not rest, but journeyed 
forth with the head towards London, ilnd they 
buried the head in the White Mount.” 

Arthur afterwards, in his pride and self-confidence, 
disinterred the head, and this was one of “ the three 
unhappy disclosures of the island of Britain.” 

There is evidently mixed here, with the newer 
legend, a detritus, as the geologists would say, of 
something far older ] and the secret of Wales and its 
genius is not truly reached until this detritus, instead 
of being called recent because it is found in contact 
with what is recent, is disengaged, and is made to 
tell its own story. 

But when we show him things of this kind in the 
Welsh remains, Mr. Nash has an answer for us. 

Oh,” he says, “ all this is merely a machinery of 
necromancers and magic, such as has probably been 
possessed by all people in all ages, more or less 
abundantly. How similar are the creations of the 
human mind in times and places the most remote ! 
We see in this similarity only an evidence of the 
existence of a common stock of ideas, variously 
developed according to the formative pressure of 
external circumstances. The materials of these tales 
are not peculiar to the Welsh.” And then Mr. Nash 
points out, -with much learning and ingenuity, how 
certain incidents of these tales have their counterparts 
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in Irish, in Scandinavian, in Oriental romance. He 
says, fairly enough, that the assertions of Taliesin, in 
the famous Hanes Taliedn, or History of Taliesin, that 
he was present with Noah in the Ark, at the Tower 
of Babel, and with Alexander of Macedon, we may 
ascribe to the poetic fancy of the Christian priest of 
the thirteenth century, who brought this romance 
into its present form. We may compare these state- 
ments of the universal presence of the wonder-working 
magician with those of the gleeman who recites the 
Anglo-Saxon metrical tale called the Traveller's SongT 
No doubt lands the most distant can be shown to 
have a common property in many marvellous stories. 
This is one of the most interesting discoveries of 
modern science ; but modern science is equally in- 
terested in knowing how the genius of each people 
has differentiated, so to speak, this common property 
of theirs ; in tracking out, in each case, that special 
“ variety of development which, to use Mr. Nash's 
own words, “ the formative pressure of external cir- 
cumstances ” has occasioned ; and not the formative 
pressure from without only, but also the formative 
pressure from within. It is this which he who deals 
with the Welsh remains in a philosophic spirit wants 
to know. Where is the force, for scientific purposes, 
of telling us that certain incidents by which Welsh 
poetry has been supposed to indicate a surviving 
tradition of the doctrine of transmigration, are found 
in Irish poetry also, when Irish poetry has, like 
Welsh, its roots in that Celtism which is said to 
have held this doctrine of transmigration so strongly ] 
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Where is even the great force, for scientific purposes, 
of proving, if it were possible to prove, that the 
extant remains of Welsh poetry contain not one plain 
declaration of Drnidical, Pagan, pre-Christian doc- 
trine, if one has in the extant remains of Breton 
poetry such texts as this from the prophecy of 
Gwenchlan : Three times must we all die, before 
we come to our final repose 1 or as the cry of the 
eagles, in the same poem, of fierce thirst for Christian 
blood, a cry in which the poet evidently gives vent 
to his own hatred. since the solidarity, to use that 
convenient French word, of Breton and Welsh poetry 
is so complete, that the ideas of the one may be 
almost certainly assumed not to have been wanting 
to those of the other. The question is, when Taliesin 
says, in the Battle of the Trees: “ I have been in many 
shapes before I attained a congenial form. I have 
been a narrow blade of a sword, I have been a drop 
in the air, I have been a shining star, I have been a 
word in a book, I have been a book in the beginning, 
I have been a light in a lantern a year and a half, I 
have been a bridge for passing over three-score rivers ; 
I have journeyed as an eagle, I have been a boat on 
the sea, I have been a director in battle, I have been 
a sword in the hand, I have been a shield in fight, I 
have been the string of a harp, I have been enchanted 
for a year in the foam of water. There is nothing in 
which I have not been,” — the question is, have these 
“ statements of the universal presence of the wonder- 
working magician ” nothing which distinguishes them 
from “ similar creations of the human mind in times 
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and places the most remote ; have they not an in- 
wardness, a severity of form, a solemnity of tone, 
which indicates the still reverberating echo of a pro- 
found doctrine and discipline, such as was Druidism i 
Suppose we compare Taliesin, as Mr. Nash invites us, 
with the gleeman of the Anglo-Saxon TrmelWs Song, 
Take the specimen of this song which Mr. Nash him- 
seK quotes : “I have been with the Israelites and 
with the Essyringi, with the Hebrews and with the 
Indians and with the Egyptians ; I have been with 
the Medes and with the Persians and with the 
Myrgings.” It is very well to parallel with this 
extract Taliesin’s: “I carried the banner before 
Alexander; I was in Canaan when Absalom was 
slain ; I was on the horse’s crupper of EHas and 
Enoch ; I was on the high cross of the merciful son 
of God ; I was the chief overseer at the building of 
the tower of Nimrod ; I was with my King in the 
manger of the ass ; I supported Moses through the 
waters of Jordan ; I have been in the buttery in the 
land of the Trinity ; it is not known what is the 
nature of its meat and its fish.” It is very well to 
say that these assertions “we may fairly ascribe 
to the poetic fancy of a Christian priest of the thir- 
teenth century.” Certainly we may; the last of 
Tahesin’s assertions more especially ; though one 
must remark at the same time that the Welshman 
shows much more fire and imagination than the 
Anglo-Saxon. But Taliesin adds, after his : “ I was 
in Canaan when Absalom was slain,” “ I was in the 
hall of Don before Gwydion was born ; ” he adds, after : 
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I was cliief overseer at the building of the tower oi 
Nimrod,” “ I resident in the casih 

of Jrianrod /” he adds, after : “ I was at the cross 
with Mary Magdalene,” “I obtained my inspiration 
from the cauldron of Ceridwen” And finally, after the 
mediseval touch of the visit to the buttery in the land 
of the Trinity, he goes oiff at score : “ I have been 
instructed in the whole system of the universe i I 
shall be till the day of judgment on the face of the 
earth. I have been in an uneasy chair above Caer 
Sidin, and the whirhng round without motion between 
three elements. Is it not the wonder of the world 
that cannot be discovered And so he ends the 
poem. But here is the Celtic, the essential part of 
the poem : it is here that the “ formative pressure ” 
has been really in operation; and here surely is 
paganism and mythology enough, which the Christian 
priest of the thirteenth century can have had nothing 
to do with. It is unscientific, no doubt, to interpret 
this part as Edward Davies and Mr. Herbert do ; but 
it is unscientific also to get rid of it as Mr. Nash does. 
Wales and the Welsh genius are not to be known 
without this part ; and the true critic is he who can 
best disengage its real significance. 

I say, then, what we want is to know the Celt and 
his genius ; not to exalt him or to abase him, but to 
know him. And for this a disinterested, positive, and 
constructive criticism is needed. Neither his friends 
nor his enemies have yet given us much of this. His 
friends have given us materials for criticism, and for 
these we ought to be grateful; his enemies have given 
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US negative criticism, and for this, too, up to a certain 
point, we may he grateful ; hut the criticism we really 
want neither of them has yet given ns. 

Philology, however, that science which in our time 
has had so many successes, has not been abandoned 
by her good fortune in touching the Celt ; philology 
has brought, almost for the first time in their hves, 
the Celt and sound criticism together. The Celtic 
grammar of Zeuss, whose death is so grievous a loss 
to science, offers a splendid specimen of that patient, 
disinterested way of treating objects of knowledge, 
which is the best and most attractive characteristic 
of Germany. Zeuss proceeds neither as a Celt-lover 
nor as a Celt-hater ; not the slightest trace of a wish 
to glorify Teutonism or to abase Celtism, appears in 
his book. The only desire apparent there, is the 
desire to know his object, the language of the Celtic 
peoples, as it really is. In this he stands as a model 
to Celtic students ; and it has been given to him, as- 
a reward for his sound method, to establish certain 
points which are henceforth cardinal points, land- 
marks, in all the discussion of Celtic matters, and 
which no one had so established before. People 
talked at random of Celtic writings of this or that 
age ; Zeuss has definitely fixed the age of what we 
actually have of these •writings. To take the Cymric 
group of languages : our earliest Cornish document is 
a vocabulary of the thirteenth century ; our earliest 
Breton document is a short description of an estate 
in a deed of the ninth century; our earliest Welsh 
documents are Welsh glosses of the eighth century to 
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Eutychns, the grammarian, and Ovid’s Art of Love, 
and the verses found by Edward Lhuyd in the 
Juvenms manuscript at Cambridge. The mention of 
thk Juvencus fragment, by the bye, suggests the differ- 
ence there is between an interested and a disinterested 
critical habit. Mr. Nash deals with this fragment ; 
but, in spite of all his great acuteness and learning, 
because he has a bias, because he does not bring to 
these matters the disinterested spirit they need, he is 
capable of getting rid, quite unwarrantably, of a par- 
ticular word in the fragment which does not suit him; 
his dealing with the verses is an advocate’s dealing, not 
a critic’s. Of this sort of thing Zeuss is incapable. 

The test which Zeuss used for establishing the 
age of these documents is a scientific test, the test of 
orthography and of declensional and syntactical forms. 
These matters are far out of my province, but what 
is clear, sound, and simple, has a natural attraction 
for us all, and one feels a pleasure in repeating it. 
It is the grand sign of age, Zeuss says, in Welsh and 
Irish words, when what the grammarians call the 
^^destitutio tenuium'' has not yet taken place; when 
the sharp consonants have not yet been changed into 
flat, p or t into I ov d ; when, for instance, map^ a 
son, has not yet become mab; coet, a wood, coed; ocet, 
a harrow, oged. This is a clear, scientific test to apply, 
and a test of which the accuracy can be verified ; I 
do not say that Zeuss was the first person who knew 
this test or applied it, but I say that he is the first 
person who in dealing with Celtic matters has invari- 
ably proceeded by means of this and similar scientific 
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tests ; tlie first person, therefore, the body of whose 
work has a scientific, stable character; and so he 
stands as a model to all Celtic inquirers. 

His influence has already been most happy ; and 
as I have enlarged on a certain failure in criticism of 
Eugene O’Curry’s, — whose business, after all, was the 
description and classification of materials rather than 
criticism, — let me show, by another example from 
Eugene O’Ourry, this good influence of Eeuss upon 
Celtic studies. Eugene O’Curry wants to establish 
that compositions of an older date than the twelfth 
century existed in Ireland in the twelfth century, and 
thus he proceeds. He takes one of the great extant 
Irish manuscripts, the Lealhar iia A’ Uidhre ; or Booh 
of the Dun Cow, The compiler of this book was, he 
says, a certain Maelmuiri, a member of the religious 
house of Cluainmacnois. This he establishes from a 
passage in the manuscript itself : This is a trial of 
his pen here, by Maelmuiri, son of the son of Conn 
na m’Bocht.” The date of Maelmuiri he establishes 
from a passage in the Annals of the Four Mast&rs^ under 
the year 1106 : ^‘Maelmuiri, son of the son of Conn 
na m’Bocht, was killed in the middle of the great 
stone church of Cluainmacnois, by a party of robbers.” 
Thus he gets the date of the Booh of the Dun Cow. 
This book contains an elegy on the death of St. 
Oolumb. How, even before 1106, the language of 
bhis elegy was so old as to require a gloss to make it 
[ntelligible, for it is accompanied by a gloss written 
between the lines. This gloss quotes, for the expla- 
aation of obsolete words, a number of more ancient 
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compositions; and these compositions, therefore 
at the beginning of the twelfth century, have been 
still in existence. ISTothing can be sounder; every 
step is proved, and fairly proved, as one goes along. 
O'Curry thus affords a good specimen of the sane 
mode of proceeding so much wanted in Celtic re- 
searches, and so little practised by Edward Davies 
and his brethren ; and to found this sane method, 
Zeuss, by the example he sets in his own department 
of philology, has mainly contributed. 

Science's reconciling power, too, on which I have 
already touched, philology, in her Celtic researches, 
again and again illustrates. Eaces and languages 
have been absurdly joined, and unity has been often 
rashly assumed at stages where one was far, very far, 
from having yet really reached unity. Science has 
and will long have to be a divider and a separatist, 
breaking arbitrary and fanciful connections, and dis- 
sipating dreams of a premature and impossible unity. 
Still, science, — true science, — ^recognises in the bottom 
of her soul a law of ultimate fusion, of conciliation. 
To reach this, but to reach it legitimately, she tends. 
She draws, for instance, towards the same idea which 
fills her elder and diviner sister, poetry, — the idea of 
the substantial unity of man ; though she draws to- 
wards it by roads of her own. But continually she 
is showing us affinity where we imagined there was 
isolation. What schoolboy of us has not rummaged 
his Greek dictionary in vain for a satisfactory account 
of that old name for the Peloponnese, the Apian 
Land I and within the limits of Greek itself there is 
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none. But the Scythian name for earth, “apia,” 
watery, water-issued, meaning first isle and then land — 
this name, which we find in “ avia,” Scandin(Z2;m, and 
in “ ey ” for Alderney, not only explains the Apian 
Land of Sophocles for us, hut points the way to a 
whole world of relationships of which we knew 
nothing. The Scythians themselves again,— obscure, 
far-separated Mongolian people as they used to ap- 
pear to us, — when we find that they are essentially 
Teutonic and Indo-European, their very name the 
same word as the common Latin word scutum,” the 
shielded people, what a surprise they give us ! And 
then, before we have recovered from this surprise we 
learn that the name of their father and god, Targi- 
tavus, carries us I know not how much further into 
familiar company. This divinity. Shining with the 
targe, the Greek Hercules, the Sun, contains in the 
second half of his name, tavus, “shining,” a won- 
derful cement to hold times and nations together. 
Tavus, “shining,” from “tava” — in Sanscrit, as well 
as Scythian, “to bum” or “shine,” — is Divus, dies, 
Zeus, Geos, Deva, and I know not how much more ; 
and Taviti, the bright and burnt, fire, the place of 
fire, the hearth, the centre of the family, becomes the 
family itself, just as our word family, the Latin 
familia, is from thymeU, the sacred centre of fire. 
The hearth comes to mean home. Then from home 
it comes to mean the group of homes, the tribe ; 
from the tribe the entire nation ; and in this sense of 
nation or people, the word appears in Gothic, Norse, 
Celtic, and Persian, as well as in Scythian^ the 
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Tkeuthishs, Deutschen, Tudesques, are the men of one 
iheuth, nation, or people; and of this our name Ger-. 
mans itself is, perhaps, only the Eoman translation, 
meaning the men of one germ or stock. The Celtic 
divinity, Teutates, has his name from the Celtic teufa, 
people ; iaviti, fire, appearing here in its secondary 
and derived sense of just as it does in its own 

Scythian language in Targitavus's second name, Tavit- 
varuSj Teutaros, the protector of the people. Another 
Celtic dmnity, the Hesus of Lucan, finds his brother 
in the Caisos, the sword, symbolising the god of 
battles of the Teutonic Scythians.^ And after philo- 

^ See Les Saytlies les AncUres des Peuples Q&rmaniques et 
Slaves, par F. G. Bergmann, professeur la faculte des Lettres 
de Strasbourg : Colmar, 1858. But Professor Bergmann’s ety- 
mologies are often, says Lord Strangford, false lights, held by 
an uncertain band.” And Lord Strangford continues : — The 
Apian land certainly meant the watery land, Meer-umschkmgen, 
among the pre-Hellenic Greeks, just as the same land is called 
Morea by the modern post-Hellenic or Romaic Greeks from 
more, the name for the sea in the Slavonic vernacular of its 
inhabitants during the heart of the Middle Ages. But it is only 
connected by a remote and secondary affinity, if connected at all, 
with the avia of Scandinavia, assuming that to be the true 
German word for water, which, if it had come down to us in 
Gothic, would have been avi, genitive aiyCs, and not a mere 
Latinised termination. Scythian is surely a negative rather 
t’ha.Ti a positive term, much like our Indian, or the Tioranian 
of modern ethnologists, used to comprehend nomads and bar- 
barians of all sorts and races north and east of the Black and 
Caspian seas. It is unsafe to connect their name with anything 
as yet; it is quite as likely that it refers to the bow and 
aiTow as to the shield, and is connected with our word to shoot, 
sc^Gtan, sMutan, Lithuanian szau-ti. Some of the Scythian 
peoples may have been Anarian, Allophylic, Mongolian ; some 
were demonstrably Aryan, and not only that, but Iranian aa 
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logy has thus related to each other the Celt and the 
Teuton, she takes another branch of the Indo-Euro- 
pean family, the Sclaves, and shows us them as 
having the same name with the German Suevi, the 
solar people j the common ground here, too, being 
that grand point of union, the sun, fire. So, also, we 
find Mr. Meyer, whose Celtic studies I just now men- 

well, as is best shown in a memoir read before the Berlin 
Academy this last year ; the evidence having been first indicated 
in the rough by Schaffarik the Slavonic antiquary. Coins, 
glosses, proper names, and inscriptions prove it. Targitaos (not 
-tavus) and the rest is guess-work or wrong. Herodotus’s 
for the goddess Vesta is not connected with the root whence 
DSvas, Deus, etc., but the root in Latin te^ (of tepere, tepe- 
facere), Slavonic tepl, topi (for tep or top)^ in modern Persian 
tdh. Thymele refers to the hearth as the place of smoke {ddw, 
thus^ fumiis\ but familia denotes household from famiiltos for 
fagmulus^ the root fag being equated with the Sansk. hhaj, 
servira. Lucan’s Hesus or Esus may fairly be compared with 
the "Welsh Mu G-adarn by legitimate process, but no letter- 
change can justify his connection with Gaisos, the spear, not 
the sword, Virgil’s gcesum, A.S. gdr, our verb to gore^ retained 
in its outer form in gar-fish. For Thcuthisks^ lege TMudisks^ 
from thiiida, populus ; in old high German Diutisk, Diotisk, 
popularis, vulgaris, the country vernacular as distinguished from 
the cultivated Latin ; hence the word Butch, Beutsch. With 
our ancestors thedd stood for nation generally and gethedde for 
any speech. Our diet in the political sense is the same word, 
but borrowed from our German cousins, not inherited from our 
fathers. The modern Celtic form is the Irish heath, in ancient 
Celtic it must have been teuta, touta, of which we actually have 
the adjective toutius in the Gaulish inscription of FTismes. In 
Oscan we have it as turta, tuta, its adjective being handed 
down in Livy’s meddix tuticics, the mayor or chief magistrate of 
the tuta.. In the Umbrian inscriptions it is tota. In Lithuanian 
taula, the country opposed to the town, and in old Prussian 
tauta, the country generally, en Brusislcan tautan, im Zand zu 
Freussend^ 
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tioned, harping again and again on the connection 
even in Europe, if you go hack far enough, between 
Celt and German. So, after all we have heard, and 
truly heard of the diversity between all things 
Semitic and all things Indo-European, there is now 
an Italian philologist at work upon the relationship 
between Sanscrit and Hebrew. 

Both in small and great things, philology, dealing 
with Celtic matters, has exemplified this tending of 
science towards unity. Who has not been puzzled 
by the relation of the Scots with Ireland — that vetus 
et major Scotia^ as Colgan calls it Who does not feel 
what pleasure Zeuss brings us when he suggests that 
Gael, the name for the Irish Celt, and Scot, are at 
bottom the same word, both having their origin in a 
word meaning wind, and both signifying the violent 
Btormy people ? ^ Who does not feel his mind agreeably 
cleared about our friends the Fenians, when he learns 
that the root of their name, fen, “ white,” appears in 
the hero Fingal; in Gwynned, the Welsh name for 
North Wales; in the Koman Venedotia; in Vannes 
in Brittany; in Venice? The very name of Ireland, 
some say, comes from the famous Sanscrit word Arya, 
the land of the Aryans, or noble men ; although the 
weight of opinion seems to be in favour of connecting 

^ Lord Strangford observes here: — ‘'The original forms of 
Gael should he mentioned — Gaedil, Goidii : in modern Gaelic 
orthography Gaoidheal where the dJi is not realised in pronuncia- 
tion. There is nothing impossible in the connection of the root 
of this with that of Scot, ^the s of the latter be merely pros- 
thetic. But the whole thing is in nuMbus, and given as a guess 
only.” 
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it rather with another Sanscrit word, amra^ occidental, 
the western land or isle of the west.^ But, at any 
rate, who that has been brought up to think the Celts 
utter aliens from us and our culture, can come without 
a start of sympathy upon such words as heol (sol), or 
Imist (fuisti) h or upon such a sentence as this, “ Peris 
Duw dui funnamP^ (^^God prepared two fountains”)? 
Or when Mr. Whitley Stokes, one of the very ablest 
scholars formed in Zeuss’s school, a born philologist, — 
he now occupies, alas 1 a post under the Government 
of India, instead of a chair of philology at home, and 
makes one think mournfully of Montesquieu’s saying, 
that had he been an Englishman he should never have 
produced his great work, but have caught the con- 
tagion of practical life, and devoted himself to what 
is called “rising in the world,” — when Mr. Whitley 
Stokes, in his edition of Oormads Glossary^ holds up 
the Irish word traith^ the sea, and makes us remark 
that, though the names Triton, ArruphitrUe, and those 
of corresponding Indian and Zend divinities, point to 
the meaning sea, yet it is only Irish which actually 
supplies the vocable, how delightfully that brings 
Ireland into the Indo-European concert ! What a 
wholesome buffet it gives to Lord Lyndhurst’s aliena- 
tion doctrines ! 

To go a little farther. Of the two great Celtic 
divisions of language, the Gaelic and the Cymric, the 

1 “ The name of Erin,” says Lord Strangford, “is treated at 
length in a masterly note by Whitley Stokes in the first series 
of Max Midler’s lectures (4th ed.) p. 255, where its earliest 
tangible, form is shown to have been Iverio. Fictet’s connection 
with Arya is quite baseless.” 
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Gaelic, say the philologists, is more related to the 
younger, more synthetic, group of languages, Sanscrit, 
Greek, Zend, Latin, and Teutonic ; the Cymric to the 
older, more analytic Turanian group. Of the more 
synthetic Aryan group, again, Zend and Teutonic are, 
in their turn, looser and more analytic than Sanscrit 
and Greek, more in sympathy with the Turanian group 
and with Celtic. What possibilities of affinity and 
influence are here hinted at ; what lines of inquiry, 
worth exploring, at any rate, suggest tliemsclves to 
one’s mind. By the forms of its languago a nation 
expresses its very self. Our language is the loosest, 
the most analytic, of all European languages. And 
we, then, what are we ? what is England. I will not 
answer, A vast obscure Cymric basis with a vast visililo 
Teutonic superstructure; but I will say tliat that 
answer sometimes suggests itself, at any rate,— sorne^ 
times knocks at our mind’s door for admission ; and 
we begin to cast about and sec whether it is to Im let 
in- 

But the forms of its language art^ not <mr only key 
to a people ; what it says in its language, its litiu'atur(% 
is the great key, and wo must get back to littu'aturc. 
The literature of the Celtic peoples has not ye,t hat I 
its Zeuss, and gnaitly it wants him. We ma‘d a, Zeaiss 
bo apply to (kiltie libnuture, to all its vt^xe.d <|iH^ttioim 
of dates, autlmuticity, and signifleauce, the. erifieism, 
the sane method, the disintercHtetl (iiulfauamr to 
at the real facts, winch Zouss has shtuvn in tit'aling 
with Celtic language. Scieitca is giaal in and 

therefore Celtic literature, —the Celt ’bat-era liaving 
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failed to prove it a bubble, — Celtic literature is interest- 
iug, merely as an object of knowledge. But it rein- 
forces and redoubles our interest in Celtic literature 
if we find that here, too, science exercises the recon- 
ciling, the uniting influence of w^hich I have said so 
niuch ; if we find here, more than anywhere else, 
traces of kinship, and the most essential sort of kin- 
ship, spiritual kinship, between us and the Celt, of 
which we had never dreamed. I settle nothing, and 
can settle nothing ; I have not the special knowledge 
needed for that. I have no pretension to do more 
than to try and awaken interest ; to seize on hints, 
to point out indications, which, to any one with a 
feeling for literature, suggest themselves; to stimulate 
other inquirers. I must surely be without the bias 
which has so often rendered Welsh and Irish students 
extravagant; why, my very name expresses that 
peculiar Semitico- Saxon mixture which makes the 
t}q)ical Englishman ; I can have no ends to serve in 
finding in Celtic literature more than is there. What 
is there, is for me the only question. 

III. 

We have seen how philology carries us towards 
ideas of aflinity of race which are new to us. But 
it is evident that this affinity, even if proved, can be 
no very potent affair, unless it goes beyond the 
stage at which we have hitherto observed it 
Affinity between races still, so to speak, in their 
mother’s womb, counts for something, indeed, but 

VOL. II. F 
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cannot count for very much. So long as Celt and 
Teuton are in their embryo rudimentary state, or, 
at least, no such great while out of their cradle, 
still engaged in their wanderings, changes of place 
and struggle for development, so long as they have 
not yet crystallised into solid nations, they may 
touch and mix in passing, and yet very little come 
of it. It is when the embryo has grown and solidi- 
fied into a distinct nation, into the G-aul or G-erman 
of history, when it has finally acquired the char- 
acters which make the Gaul of history what he is, 
the German of history what he is, that contact and 
mixture are important, and may leave a long train 
of effects; for Celt and Teuton by this time have 
their formed, marked, national, ineffaceable qualities 
to oppose or to communicate. The contact of the 
German of the Continent with the Celt was in the 
prehistoric times, and the definite German type, as 
we know it, was fixed later, and from the time when 
it became fixed was not influenced by the Celtic type. 
But here in our country, in historic times, long after 
the Celtic embryo had crystallised into the Celt 
proper, long after the Germanic embryo had crystal- 
lised into the German proper, there was an important 
contact between the two peoples ; the Saxons invaded 
the Britons and settled themselves in the Britons’ 
country. Well, then, here was a contact which one 
might expect would leave its traces ; if the Saxons 
got the upper hand, as we all know they did, and 
made our country be England and us be English, 
there must yet, one would think, be some trace of 
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tlie Saxon having met the Briton; there must be 
some Celtic vein or other running through us. 
Many people say there is nothing at all of the 
kind, absolutely nothing ; the Saturday Review treats 
these matters of ethnology with great power and 
learning, and the Saturday Review says we are '‘a 
nation into which a Norman element, like a much 
smaller Celtic element, was so completely absorbed 
that it is vain to seek after Norman or Celtic ele- 
ments in any modern Englishman.’' And the other 
day at Zurich I read a long essay on English litera- 
ture by one of the professors there, in which the 
writer observed, as a remarkable thing, that while 
other countries conquered by the Germans, — France, 
for instance, and Italy, — had ousted all German in- 
fluence from their genius and literature, there were 
two countries, not originally Germanic, but conquered 
by the Germans, England and German Switzerland, 
of which the genius and the literature were purely 
and unmixedly German ; and this he laid down as a 
position which nobody would dream of challenging. 

I say it is strange that this should be so, and we 
in particular have reason for inquiring whether it 
really is so ; because though, as I have said, even as 
a matter of science the Celt has a claim to be known, 
and we have an interest in knowing him, yet this 
interest is wonderfully enhanced if we find him to 
have actually a part in us. The question is to be 
tried by external and by internal evidence; the 
language and the physical type of our race' afford 
certain data for trying it, and other data are afforded 
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bj oiir literafcuro, gcniua, au<l .spirit, iwl 
generally. Data of this second kiad hcloiig to tlut 
province of the literary critic; data tsf the first kiml 
to the. province of the philohigist and of the phy** 
Biologist. 

The province of the pliiloltigist awl of tiio pliV' 
Biologist is not mine; but IIuh whole 4|uesHoii as to 
tlie mixture of Celt witli Haxon in iis has Iieeit ho 
little explored^ people have been m prone to settle 
it oti-haud according to thtdr prepossessionH, that 
even on the plulological amt phjsi«Iogic‘id side of it 
I must say a few worils in passing. Hiirely it tiiiist 
strike with surprise any one wlui thinks of in 
find that witlumt any immense inptniriiig of a wliole 
people, that by mere expethiions of invaders having 
to come over tfie sea, ami in grimier iiiiinlierH 
than the Haxons, so far as we ean make out* artiially 
came, the old occupants of tins island* the ihdtic 
llritons, should liave bemi eomplebdy aiiniliiliibnk 
or even so completely almorfied that it is vain to 
seek after Celtic ehuuentH in the existing Knglislj 
racav Of delilmrato wholesale exleriiiituiiioii of I Ini 
Ihdlic race, all of them who mmld imt i!y to WiiJet 
or Heoilawl, we hear nothing; and withoiii some 
sueli ex1i‘rmination one wtnild r.iippose that s, 
mass of them must have remained in t!ie roiiiiiri, 
their lot the ob.scnre and, so to speak* imdiu^grimnd 
hit of a subject race, Imt yet iit'ieiisibly gctfiir-; im'xod 
with their <*ow|uerors, and tlndr blootl enn*riie; into 
the composition of a new pmiplo* in n!J? h tli#» 
of the cowpmrtirs counts fur iWMt, lint. Un* iioel -‘i 
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the conquered, too, counts for something. How 
little the triumph of the conqueror’s laws, manners, 
and language, proves the extinction of the old race, 
we may see by looking at France ; G-aui was Latin- 
ised in language, manners, and laws, and yet her 
people remained essentially Celtic. The Germanisa- 
tion of Britain went far deeper than the Latinisation 
of France, and not only laws, manners, and language, 
but the main current of the blood, became Germanic ; 
but how, without some process of radical extirpation, 
of which, as I say, there is no evidence, can there 
have failed to subsist in Britain, as in Gaul, a Celtic 
current too ? The indications of this in our language 
have never yet been thoroughly searched out; the 
Celtic names of places prove nothing, of course, as 
to the point here in question ; they come from the 
prehistoric times, the times before the nations, Ger- 
manic or Celtic, had crystallised, and they are every- 
where, as the impetuous Celt was formerly every- 
where, — in the Alps, the Apennines, the Cevennes, 
the Ehine, the Po, as well as in the Thames, the 
Humber, Cumberland, London. But it is said that 
the words of Celtic origin for things having to do 
with every-day peaceful life, — the life of a settled 
nation, — w^ords like ’basket (to take an instance which 
all the world knows) form a much larger body in our 
language than is commonly supposed ; it is said that 
a number of our raciest, most idiomatic, popular words 
— for example, Sam, kic\ whop, twaddle, fudge, hitch, 
muggy , — are Celtic. These assertions require to be 
carefully examined, and it by no means follows that 
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because an English word is found in Celtic, therefore 
we get it from thence ; hut they have not yet had 
the attention which, as illustrating through language 
this matter of the subsistence and intermingling in 
our nation of a Celtic part, they merit. 

N'or have the physiological data which illustrate 
this matter had much more attention from us in Eng- 
land. But in France, a physician, half English by 
blood though a Frenchman by home and language. 
Monsieur W. F. Edwards, brother to Monsieur Milne- 
Edwards, the well-known zoologist, published in 1839 
a letter to Monsieur Amed6e Thierry with this title : 
Des Garacteres Physiologigues des Races Humaines con- 
sid6r4s dans leurs Ra^pjgorts avec VHistoire, The letter 
attracted great attention on the Continent; it fills 
not much more than a hundred pages, and they are 
a hundred pages which well deserve reading and re- 
reading. Monsieur Thierry in his Histom des Gaulois 
had divided the population of Caul into certain 
groups, and the object of Monsieur Edwards was to 
try this division by physiology. Croups of men 
have, he says, their physical type which distinguishes 
them, as well as their language ; the traces of this 
physical type endure as the traces of language endure, 
and physiology is enabled to verify history by them. 
Accordingly, he determines the physical type of each 
of the two great Celtic families, the Caels and the 
Cymris, who are said to have been distributed in a 
certain order through Caul, and then he tracks these 
types in the population of France at the present day, 
and so verifies the alleged original order of distribu- 
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tion. In thin, he ma,kes excursions into neigh« 
bouring (*ountries where the Gaols and the Gymris 
have been, an<l he declares that in Mui^la-nd ho linds 
abundant traces ot the physical typo which he has 
establislual as the C-yiuric, still subsistini^; in our popu- 
lation, and having (hvseended from the old llritisli 
pcjssessors of our soil before the Saxoti conquest. 
But if we to beli(?ve tlio curnmt English opinion, 
says ,M(nisieur l<khvar<ls, the stocJc of these old British 
pusHess(»rs is tdean g<me. On this opinion ho makes 
the hdlowlng cmnment ; - - 

tlu', ttuTiUwy occupied hy the Saxons, the 
Britons weni no longer ati imle})eudimt mition, nor 
even a peo[)lc'. with any civil exiskmco at all. For 
history, thertdorc^ Uu^y were <huid, above all for 
liisttuy us it was tlum written ; but they had not 
perisluHl ; they still lived on, and undoubtedly in 
stieli numbers us the nunains (d a great nation, in 
spite (}f its disusttirs, might still be, tnvptu'.hul to keep. 
That the Britons were <iestr(»yed or expelled from 
England, properly hc^ called, is, as I have sahl, a 
p«»pular <»pinion in that country. It is founded on 
the exaggeration of the writers of history; hut in 
tliest? very wriitnu whtm we ctmie to Itndi closely at 
what tliry say, we find the confeHsion tluit ilje remains 
of tins |M*o[}le were reduced to astute iif Hiihd servi- 
tude. At.fuehtul to the sful, they will lm.v<i shartul in 
tlnd' etmiiiei|iution which tluHiig the remrse of the, 
Mitldle Aggs gradually restored to ptdithanl life the 
luu.-u of the |iHpitbthin in the eountihr-i of Western 
EuroiM^ ; ree.ove.riug hy slow degrees their right4i witli-' 
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out resuming their name, and rising gradually with 
the rise of industry, they -vyill have got spread through 
all ranks of society. The gradualness of this move- 
ment, and the obscurity which emvrapped its begin- 
nings, allowed the contempt of the conqueror and the 
shame of the conquered to become fixed feelings ; 
and so it turns out, that an Englishman who now 
thinks himself sprung from the Saxons or the Nor- 
mans, is often in reality the descendant of the 
Britons.” 

So physiology, as well as language, incomplete 
though the application of their tests to this matter 
has hitherto been, may lead us to hesitate before 
accepting the round assertion that it is vain to search 
for Celtic elements in any modern Englishman. But 
it is not only by the tests of physiology and language 
that we can try this matter. As there are for physi- 
ology physical marks, such as the square heads of the 
German, the round head of the Gael, the oval head 
of the Cymri, which determine the type of a people, 
so for criticism there are spiritual marks which deter- 
mine the type, and make us speak of the Greek 
genius, the Teutonic genius, the Celtic genius, and so 
on. Here is another test at our service; and this 
test, too, has never yet been thoroughly employed. 
Foreign critics have indeed occasionally hazarded the 
idea that in English poetry there is a Celtic element 
traceable ; and Mr. Morley, in his very readable as 
well as very useful book on the English writers before 
Chaucer, has a sentence which struck my attention 
when I read it, because it expresses an opinion which 
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Ij too, liave long held. Mr. Morley says: — “^The 
main current of English literatui^e cannot be discon- 
nected from the lively Celtic wit in which it has one 
of its sources. The Celts do not form an utterly 
distinct part of our mixed population. But for early, 
frequent, and various contact with the race that in its 
half-barbarous days invented Ossian’s dialogues with 
St. Patrick, and that quickened afterwards the North- 
men’s blood in France, Germanic England would not 
have produced a Shakspeare.” But there Mr. Morley 
leaves the matter. He indicates this Celtic element 
and influence, but he does not show us, — it did not 
come within the scope of his work to show us, — how 
this influence has declared itself. Unlike the physio- 
logical test, or the linguistic test, this hterary, 
spiritual test is one which I may perhaps be allowed 
to try my hand at applying. I say that there is a 
Celtic element in the English nature, as well as a 
Germanic element, and that this element manifests 
itself in our spirit and literature. But before I try 
to point out how it manifests itself, it may be as well 
to get a clear notion of what we mean by a Celtic 
element, a Germanic element; what characters, that 
is, determine for us the Celtic genius, the Germanic 
genius, as we commonly conceive the two. 

TV. 

Let me repeat what I have often said of the chan 
acteristics which mark the English spirit, the English 
genius. This spirit, this genius, judged, to be sure, 
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rather from a friend’s than an enemy’s point of view 
yet judged on the whole fairly, is characterised, I 
have repeatedly said, by energy with honesty. Take 
away some of the energy which comes to us, as 1 
believe, in part from Celtic and Eoman sources ; in- 
stead of energy, say rather steadiness ; and you have 
the Germanic genius : steadiness with honesty. It is 
evident how nearly the two characterisations approach 
one another ; and yet they leave, as we shall see, a 
great deal of room for difference. Steadiness with 
honesty j the danger for a national spirit thus com- 
posed is the humdrum, the plain and ugly, the 
ignoble : in a word, das Gemeine, die Gemeinheit, that 
curse of Germany, against which Goethe was all his 
life fighting. The excellence of a national spirit thus 
composed is freedom from whim, flightiness, perverse- 
ness ; patient fidelity to Nature, — ^in a word, science, 
— leading it at last, though slowly, and not by the 
most brilliant road, out of the bondage of the hum- 
drum and common, into the better life. The uni- 
versal dead-level of plainness and homeliness, the 
lack of all beauty and distinction in form and feature, 
the slowness and clumsiness of the language, the 
eternal beer, sausages, and bad tobacco, the blank 
commonness everywhere, pressing at last like a 
weight on the spirits of the traveller in Northern 
Germany, and making him impatient to be gone,— 
this is the weak side ; the industry, the well-doing, 
the patient steady elaboration of things, the idea of 
science governing all departments of human activity, 
— this is the strong side; and through this side of 
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her genius, Germany has already obtained excellent 
results, and is destined, we may depend upon it, how- 
ever her pedantry, her slowness, her fumbling, her 
ineffectiveness, her bad government, may at times 
make us cry out, to an immense developments 

For dulness, the creeping Saxons , — says an old Irish 
poem, assigning the characteristics for which different 
nations are celebrated : 


For acuteness and valour, the Greeks, 

F or excessive pride, the Romans, 

For dulness, the creeping Saxons ; 

For beauty and amorousness, the Gaedhils. 


We have seen in what sense, and .vith what explana- 
tion, this characterisation of the German may be 
allowed to stand; now let us come to the beautiful 
and amorous Gaedhil. Or rather, let us find a defini- 
tion which may suit both branches of the Celtic 
family, the Cymri as well as the Gael It is clear 
that special circumstances may have developed some 
one side in the national character of Cymri or Gael, 
e s man or Irishman, so that the observer’s notice 
shall be readily caught by this side, and yet it may 
be impossible to adopt it as characteristic of the 
e tic nature generally. For instance, in his beau- 
tiful essay on the poetry of the Celtic races, M. 
Eenan, with his eyes fixed on the Bretons and the 
Welsh, IS struck with the timidity, the shyness, the 
delicacy of the Celtic nature, its preference for a re- 
tired life, its embarrassment at having to deal with 


is to be remembered that the above 
the recent war between Prussia and Austna. 


was written before 
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the great \TOiid. He talks of the douce petite met 
naturellement chritienne, his race fibre et timide^ .d: 
VexUrieur gauche et embarrassSe. But it is evident 
that this descriptioBj however well it may do for the 
Cymri, will never do for the Gael, never do for the 
typical Irishman of Bonnybrook fair. Again, M. 
Renan^s infinie ddlicatesse de sentiment qui caracMrise la 
race Geltique, how little that accords with the popular 
conception of an Irishman who wants to borrow 
money ! Sentiment is, however, the word which 
marks where the Celtic races really touch and are 
one ; sentimental, if the Celtic nature is to be charac- 
terised by a single term, is the best term to take. 
An organisation quick to feel impressions, and feeling 
them very strongly ; a lively personality therefore, 
keenly sensitive to joy and to sorrow ; this is the 
main point. If the downs of life too much outnumber 
the ups, this temperament, just because it is so 
quickly and nearly conscious of all impressions, may 
no doubt be seen shy and wounded ; it may be seen 
in wistful regret, it may be seen in passionate, pene- 
trating melancholy; but its essence is to aspire 
ardently after life, light, and emotion, to be expan- 
sive, adventurous, and gay. Our word gay^ it is said, 
is itself Celtic. It is not from gaudiwm, but from the 
Celtic gair, to laugh ; ^ and the impressionable Celt, 

^ Tlie etymology is Monsieur Henri Martin’s, but Lord 
Strangford says : — ‘ ‘Whatever gai may be, it is assuredly not 
Celtic. Is there any authority for this word gair, to laugh, or 
rather ‘ laughter, ’ beyond O’Reilly ? O’Reilly is no authority 
at all except in so far as tested and passed hy the new school. It 
is hal'd to give up gaums. But Diez, chief authority in 
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soon up and soon down, is the more down because it 
IS so his nature to be up-to be sociable, hospitable, 
eloquent, admired, figuring away brilliantly. He 
loves bright colours, he easily becomes audacious 
overcrowing, fuU of fanfaronade. The German’ 
say the physiologists, has the larger volume of in- 
testines (and who that has ever seen a German at a 
table-d’hate wiU not readily believe this ?), the Prench- 
has the more developed organs of respiration. 
That IS just tie expansive, eager Celtic nature; the 
head in the air, snuffing and snorting; a _proud look 
and a Ugh stomach, as the Psalmist says, but without 
any such settled savage temper as the Psalmist seems 
to impute by ffiose words. Por good and for bad, the 
Celtic genius is more airy and unsubstantial, goes less 
near the ground, than the German. The Celt is often 
called sensual ; but it is not so much the vulgar satis- 
factions of sense that attract him as emotion and 
e.xcitement; he is truly, as I began by saying, senti- 
mental. 

Sentunental,— (iZways ready to read against the des- 
potism of fad; that is the description a great friend^ 
of the Celt gives of him ; and it is not a bad descrip- 
tion of the sentimental temperament; it lets us into 
the secret of its dangers and of its habitual want of 
success. Balance, measure, and patience, these ai-e 
the eternal conditions, even supposing the happiest 

Romamc mattera, is content to accept Miiratori’s reference to an 
od High-German g&hi, modern jiihc, sharp, quick, sudden 
brisk, and so to the sense of lively, animated, high in spirits.” 

^ Monsieur Henri Martin, whose chapters on the Celts in 
his mtoire de Frmicc. are full of information and interest. ’ 
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tcmponiuKMib to start with, of high .siieeoss ; ami 
balaiico, uu'asurOj luul pabioHCO aro. just, wluit flio C’olfe 
has nover had Fmai iu tho world iif spiritual rroa- 
tion, he has never, in spite of his admirahh? gilds of 
quick perception anti warm enicd-ion, siuuan'dtMl pei*' 
fcctly, because he never has luul HtemlJness, patitmee, 
sanity enough to comply with the conditions nmler 
which alone t'au expression he perfectly given to tin* 
finest pereepthms and emotions. The (!rcek has the 
same perceptive, emeditmaj ttmiperaiiient as the Ch4t; 
bub ho adds to this temperament the senst^ t>f ammitWi 
hence his admirable bucccsh in the phistii^ iirtJ, iii 
which tlie Celtic ganiiis, witli its chaHiig agaiiwi iliii 
despotism td fact, its perpetual straiiiing lifter mew 
emotion, lias accomplished nothing. In tliii ccim|iiirii'« 
tivoly petty art of (amatneutation, in riiigH^ liromdim, 
crosiers, relic'cases, and st> on, lie hits daiiii just witnigli 
to show his ilelicmy of taste, his happy teiiiperiiiiieiit ; 
hut the grand (litlhudties of painting and sciilpttirif, 
the proltinged dealings of spirit with he low 

lusver liad patience (or. Taki* the more spirit tia! mU 
of music ami poetry. All that emolioit al me vuu ifo 
in music the Cell has done ; the very suiil if eiiioiiini 
breatlies in the Hi*otch and Iri !i airs; hut iiilh all 
this ptnver of musical feeling, wtiiii lias hi 

eager foremotitm that he has not piitienee ho 
eilecfetl In iiitide, to he ei no pa red \Utii tthal fie* h* 4 
cimdional Ueriuan, steadily dmtd*»pitig lii-^ ifot iUM.! 
feeling ^Hth tia^ aetenee of ti lCy|i »*r 4 

ISeethoven, lias etleatedl In p'*»*try, again, pus-hy 
which tliii Cojlt liiw m piwiioiiat^'ly, sm tiNliij, teunlg 
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poetry where emotion counts for so much, but where 
reason, too, reason, measure, sanity, also count for so 
much,— the Celt has shown genius, indeed, splendid 
genius ; but even here his faults have clung to him_ 
and hindered him from producing great works, such 
as other nations with a genius for poetry, — the Greeks, 
say, or the Italians, — ^have produced. The Celt has 
not produced great poetical works, he has only pro- 
duced poetry with an air of greatness investing it 
all, and sometimes giving, moreover, to short pieces, 
or to passages, lines, and snatches of long pieces’ 
smgular beauty and power. And yet he loved poetry 
so much that he grudged no pains to it ; but the true 
art, the archUedonici which shapes great works, such 
as the Agamemnon or the Divine Comedy, comes only 
after a steady, deep-searching survey, a firm concep- 
tion of the facts of human life, which the Celt has 
not patience for. So he runs off into technic, where 
he employs the utmost elaboration, and attains as- 
tonishing skill ; but in the contents of his poetry you 
have only so much interpretation of the world as the 
first dash of a quick, strong perception, and then sen- 
timent, infinite sentiment, can bring you. Here, too, 
his want of sanity and steadfastness has kept the Celt 
back from the highest success. 

If his rebellion against fact has thus lamed the 
Celt even in spiritual work, how much more must it 
have lamed him in the world of business and politics ! 
The sldlful and resolute appliance of means to ends 
which is needed both to make progress in material 
civilisation, and also to form powerful states, is just 
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what the Celt has least turn for. He is sensual, as I 
have said, or at least sensuous ; loves bright colours, 
company, and pleasure ; and here he is like the G-reek 
and Latin races ; but compare the talent the Greek 
and Latin (or Latinised) races have shown for gratify, 
ing their senses, for procuring an outward life, rich, 
luxurious, splendid, with the Celt’s failure to reach 
any material civilisation sound and satisfying, and 
not out at elbows, poor, slovenly, and half-barbarous. 
The sensuousness of the Greek made Sybaris and 
Corinth, the sensuousness of the Latin made Home 
and Baise, the sensuousness of the Latinised French- 
man makes Paris ; the sensuousness of the Celt 
proper has made Ireland. Even in his ideal heroic 
times, his gay and sensuous nature cannot carry him, 
in the appliances of his favourite life of sociability 
and pleasure, beyond the gross and creeping Saxon 
whom he despises ; the regent Breas, we are told in 
the Battle of Moytum of the Fomorians^ became un- 
popular because “ the knives of his people \vere not 
greased at his table, nor did their breath smell of ale 
at the banquet.” In its grossness and barbarousness 
is not that Saxon, as Saxon as it can be just what 
the Latinised Herman, sensuous and sociable like the 
Celt, but with the talent to make this bent of his 
serve to a practical embellishment of his mode of 
living, found so disgusting in the Saxon. 

And as in material civilisation he has been in- 
effectual, so has the Celt been ineffectual in politics. 
This colossal, impetuous, adventurous wanderer, the 
Titan of the early world, who in primitive times fflig 
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so large a place on earth’s scene, dwindles and dwindles 
as history goes on, and at last is shrunk to what we 
now see him. For ages and ages the world has been 
constantly slipping, ever more and more, out of the 
Celt’s grasp. “ They went forth to the war,’^ Ossian 
says most truly, ^^hut they always felV^ 

And yet, if one sets about constituting an ideal 
genius, what a great deal of the Celt does one find 
oneself drawn to put into it 1 Of an ideal genius 
one does not want the elements, any of them, to be 
in a state of weakness ; on the contrary, one wants 
all of them to be in the highest state of power ; but 
with a law of measure, of harmony, presiding over 
the whole. So the sensibility of the Celt, if every- 
thing else were not sacrificed to it, is a beautiful and 
admirable force. For sensibility, the power of quick 
and strong perception and emotion, is one of the 
very prime constituents of genius, perhaps its most 
positive constituent ; it is to the soul what good 
senses are to the body, the grand natural condition 
of successful activity. Sensibility gives genius its 
materials ] one cannot have too much of it, if one can 
but keep its master and not be its slave. Do not let 
us wish that the Celt had had less sensibility, but 
that he had been more master of it. Even as it is, 
if his sensibility has been a source of weakness to 
him, it has been a source of power too, and a source 
of happiness. Some people have found in the Celtic 
nature and its sensibility the main root out of which 
chivalry and romance and the glorification of a femi- 
nine ideal spring; this is a great question, with 
VOL. II. G 
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which I cannot deal here. Let me notice in passingj 
however, that there is, in truth, a Celtic air about the 
extravagance of chivalry, its reaction against the 
despotism of fact, its straining human nature further 
than it mil stand. But putting all this question of 
chivalry and its origin on one side, no doubt the 
sensibility of the Celtic nature, its nervous exaltation, 
have something feminine in them, and the Celt is 
thus peculiarly disposed to feel the spell of the femi- 
nine idiosyncrasy j he has an affinity to it ; he is not 
far from its secret. Again, his sensibility gives him 
a peculiarly near and intimate feeling of nature and 
the life of nature ; here, too, he seems in a special 
way attracted by the secret before him, the secret of 
natural beauty and natural magic, and to be close to 
it, to half-divine it. In the productions of the Celtic 
genius, nothing, perhaps, is so interesting as the evi- 
dences of this power : I shall have occasion to give 
specimens of them by and by. The same sensibility 
made the Celts full of reverence and enthusiasm for 
genius, learning, and the things of the mind i to he a 
hard, freed a man , — that is a characteristic stroke of 
this generous and ennobling ardour of theirs, which 
no race has ever shown more strongly. Even the 
extravagance and exaggeration of the sentimental 
Celtic nature has often something romantic and attrac- 
tive about it, something which has a sort of smack of 
misdirected good. The Celt, undisciplinable, anarchi- 
cal, and turbulent by nature, but out of affection 
and admiration giving himself body and soul to some 
leader, that is not a promising political temperament, 
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it is just the opposite of the Anglo-Saxon tempera- 
ment, disciplinable and steadily obedient within cer- 
tain limits, but retaining an inalienable part of freedom 
and self-dependence; but it is a temperament for 
which one has a kind of sympathy notwithstanding. 
And very often, for the gay defiant reaction against 
fact of the lively Celtic nature one has more than 
sympathy ; one feels, in spite of the extravagance, in 
spite of good sense disapproving, magnetised and ex- 
hilarated by it. The Gauls had a rule inflicting a 
fine on every warrior who, when he appeared on 
parade, was found to stick out too much in front, — to 
be corpulent, in short. Such a rule is surely the 
maddest article of war ever framed, and to people to 
whom nature has assigned a large volume of intes- 
tines, must appear, no doubt, horrible ; but yet has 
it not an audacious, sparkling, immaterial manner 
with it, which lifts one out of routine, and sets one’s 
spirits in a glow 

All tendencies of human nature are in themselves 
vital and profitable ; when they are blamed, they are 
only to be blamed relatively, not absolutely. This 
holds true of the Saxon’s phlegm as well as of the 
Celt’s sentiment. Out of the steady humdrum habit 
of the creeping Saxon, as the Celt calls him, — out of 
his way of going near the ground, — has come, no 
doubt, Philistinism, that plant of essentially Germanic 
growth, flourishing with its genuine marks only in the 
German fatherland. Great Britain and her colonies, 
and the United States of America ; but what a sou] 
of goodness there is In Philistinism itself 1 and this 
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soul of goodness I, who am often supposed to be 
Philistinism’s mortal enemy merely because I do not 
wish it to have things all its own way, cherish as 
much as anybody. This steady-going habit leads at 
last, as I have said, up to science, up to the compre- 
hension and interpretation of the world. With us in 
Great Britain, it is true, it does not seem to lead so 
far as that; it is in Germany, where the habit is 
more unmixed, that it can lead to science. Here with 
us it seems at a certain point to meet with a conflict- 
ing force, which checks it and prevents its pushing on 
to science ; but before reaching this point what con- 
quests has it not won ! and all the more, perhaps, for 
stopping short at this point, for spending its exertions 
within a bounded held, the field of plain sense, of 
direct practical utility. How it has augmented the 
comforts and conveniences of life for us ! Doors that 
open, windows that shut, locks that turn, razors that 
shave, coats that wear, watches that go, and a thou- 
sand more such good things, are the invention of the 
Philistines. 

Here, then, if commingling there is in our race, 
are two very unlike elements to commingle; the 
steady-going Saxon temperament and the sentimental 
Celtic temperament. But before we go on to try and 
verify, in our life and literature, the alleged fact oi 
this commingling, we have yet another element tc 
take into account, the Norman element. The critic 
in the Saturday Eemew, whom I have already quoted, 
says that in looking for traces of Normanism in oui 
national genius, as in looking for traces of Oeltism in 
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it, we do but lose our labour ; be says, indeed, that 
there went to the original making of our nation a 
very great deal more of a Norman element than of 
a Celtic element, but he asserts that both elements 
have now so completely disappeared, that it is vain 
to look for any trace of either of them in the modem 
Englishman. But this sort of assertion I do not like 
to admit without trying it a little. I want, therefore, 
to get some plain notion of the Norman habit and 
genius, as I have sought to get some plain notion of 
the Saxon and Celtic. Some people will say that the 
Normans are Teutonic, and that therefore the dis- 
tinguishing characters of the German genius must be 
those of their genius also ; but the matter cannot be 
settled in this speedy fashion. No doubt the basis of 
the Norman race is Teutonic ; but the governing point 
in the history of the Norman race, — so far, at least, 
as we English have to do with it, — ^is not its Teutonic 
origin, but its Latin civilisation. The French people 
have, as I have already remarked, an undoubtedly 
Celtic basis, yet so decisive in its effect upon a nation’s 
habit and character can be the contact with a stronger 
civilisation, that Gaul, without changing the basis of 
her blood, became, for all practical intents and pur- 
poses, a Latin country, France and not Ireland, through 
the Eoman conquest. Latinism conquered Celtism in 
her, as it also conquered the Germanism imported by 
the Frankish and other invasions; Celtism is, how- 
ever, I need not say, everywhere manifest still in the 
French nation; even Germanism is distinctly trace- 
able in it, as any one who attentively compares the 
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French with other Latin races will see. No one can 
look carefully at the French troops in Eome, amongst 
the Italian population, and not perceive this trace of 
Germanism ; I do not mean in the Alsatian soldiers 
only, hut in the soldiers of genuine France. But the 
governing character of France, as a power in the 
world, is Latin; such was the force of Greek and 
Eoman civilisation upon a race whose whole mass 
remained Celtic, and where the Celtic language still 
lingered on, they say, among the common people, for 
some five or six centuries after the Eoman conquest 
But the Normans in Neustria lost their old Teutonic 
language in a wonderfully short time; when they 
conquered England they were already Latinised; with 
them were a number of Frenchmen by race, men from 
Anjou and Poitou, so they brought into England more 
non-Teutonic blood, besides what they had themselves 
got by intermarriage, than is commonly supposed ; the 
great point, however, is, that by civilisation this vigorous 
race, when it took possession of England, was Latin. 

These Normans, who in Neustria had lost their 
old Teutonic tongue so rapidly, kept in England their 
new Latin tongue for some three centuries. It was 
Edward the Third’s reign before English came to be 
used in law-pleadings and spoken at court. "Why 
this difference] Both in Neustria and in England 
the Normans were a handful; but in Neustria, as 
Teutons, they were in contact with a more advanced 
civihsation than their own; in England, as Latins, 
with a less advanced. The Latinised Normans in 
England had the sense for fact, which the Celts had 
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not; and the love of strenuousness, clearness, and 
rapidity, the high Latin spirit, which the Saxons had 
not. They hated the slowness and dulness of the 
creeping Saxon; it offended their clear, strenuous 
talent for affairs, as it offended the Celt’s quick and 
delicate perception. The Normans had the Eoman 
talent for affairs, the Eoman decisiveness in emer- 
gencies. They have been called prosaic, but this is 
not a right word for them ; they were neither senti- 
mental, nor, strictly speaking, poetical. They had 
more sense for rhetoric than for poetry, like the 
Eomans ; but, like the Eomans, they had too high a 
spirit not to like a noble intellectual stimulus of some 
kind, and thus they were carried out of the region of 
the merely prosaic. Their foible, — the bad excess of 
their characterising quality of strenuousness, — was not 
a prosaic flatness, it was hardness and insolence. 

I have been obliged to fetch a very wide circuit, 
but at last I have got what I went to seek. I have 
got a rough, but, I hope, clear notion of these three 
forces, the Germanic genius, the Celtic genius, the 
Norman genius. The Germanic genius has steadi- 
ness as its main basis, with commonness and humdrum 
for its defect, fidelity to nature for its excellence. The 
Celtic genius, sentiment as its main basis, with love of 
beauty, charm, and spirituality for its excellence, in- 
effectualness and self-will for its defect. The Norman 
genius, talent for affairs as its main basis, with strenu- 
ousness and clear rapidity for its excellence, hardness 
and insolence for its defect. And now to try and 
trace these in the composite English genius. 
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V. 

To begin with what is more external. If we are 
so wholly Anglo-Saxon and Germanic as people say, 
how comes it that the habits and gait of the German 
language are so exceedingly unlike ours "I W hy while 
the Times talks in this fashion : ‘‘At noon a long line 
of carriages extended from Pall Mall to the Peers’ 
entrance of the Palace of Westminster,” does the 
Cologne Gazette talk in this other fashion : “ ’Nachdem 
die Vorbereitungen zu dem auf dem Giirzenich-Saale 
zu Ehren der Abgeordneten Statt finden sollenden 
Bankette bereits vollstandig getroffen worden waren, 
fand heute vormittag auf polizeiliche Anordnung die 
Schliessung sammtlicher Zugange zum Giirzenich 
Statt Surely the mental habit of people who 
express their thoughts in so very different a manner, 

1 The above is really a sentence taken from the Cologne 
Gazette. Lord Strangford’s comment here is as follows :~ 
“Modem Germanism, in a general estimate of Germanism, 
shonld not be taken, absolutely and necessarily, as the constant, 
whereof we are the variant. The Low Dutch of Holland, any- 
how, are indisputably as genuine Dutch as the High Dutch, of 
Germany Proper, But do they write sentences like this one,— 
informe, ingens, eui lumen ademptum^ If not, the question 
must be asked, not how we have come to deviate, but how the 
Germans have come to deviate. Our modern English prose in 
plain matters is often all just the same as the prose of King 
Alfred and the Chronicle. Ohthere’s North Sea Voyage and 
Wulfstan’s Baltic Voyage is the sort of thing which is sent in 
every day, one may say, to the Geographical or Ethnological 
Society, in the whole style and turn of phrase and thought.” 

The mass of a stock must supply our data for judging the 
stock. But see, moreover, what I have said at p. 91. 
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one rapid, tho other slow, the one plain, the other 
eiuharrassed, l iui one trailing, tlic other striding, can- 
not he essentially the samo. The English language, 
strange eiaupouud us it is, with itswa-utof inilcctions, 
and with all tlie diOieiilties which this want of inllee- 
tions brings upon it, has yet made itself capable of 
being, in good hands, a business instrunumt as ready, 
dire.et, ami (tlear, as Frencli or Tiutiu, Again : per- 
haps no natiem, after the (Ireeks and IvVmians, has so 
clearly bdt in what, time rlietoric, rhetoric of the best 
kind, cumsist-s, ami reached so higli a pitch of excel- 
lence in this, as the .English, Our sense for rhetoric 
has in smiu' ways done harm to us in our cultivation 
of literature, harm to us, still more, in our cultivation 
of science ; but in the true sphere of rhetoric, in 
public Bpe.aking, tliis sense has given ua orators whom 
I do t^iink wc^ may, witliout fear of being contradicted 
and accuHiHl of blind lud-ional vanity, assert to have 
inherited tln^ grt^ut Clreekand Homan oratorical tradi- 
tion more, than the oraXors of a.ny other country. 
Htrallord, lloliiigbriike, the two Fitts, Fox,— -to cite 
no (ulicr names,-- 1, imagine few will disputci that 
tln*se call up the notion of an oratory, in kiiul, in cx^ 
ttmt, in power, (sjming mmrer than any othe.r hotly of 
mtuiern oral toy tti the mutiny of (Uvnen and Khmu',, 
An«l flit* a,llinity of spirit in our lu^st public, lite ami 
greatiwi [iiibliis imm to tlnme tif Hinne, has often struck 
ftnadgn as Wid! a« Englisln Now, not only 
have the Uermantt sluiwn no eminent aptitmb^ for 
rhettnii^ such as tlie English have slnuvn, that was 
not to be expire, tisl, since our public life has done so 
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niucB. to develop an aptitude of this kind, and the 
public life of the G-ermans has done so little, — ^but 
they seem in a singular degree devoid of any aptitude 
at all for rhetoric. Take a speech from the throne in 
Prussia, and compare it with a speech from the throne 
in England. Assuredly it is not in speeches from the 
throne that English, rhetoric or any rhetoric shows 
its best side ; — they are often cavilled at, often justly 
cavilled at ; — ^no wonder, for this form of composition 
is beset with very trying difficulties. But what is to 
be remarked is this ; — a speech from the throne falls 
essentially within the sphere of rhetoric, it is one’s 
sense of rhetoric which has to fix its tone and style, 
so as to keep a certain note always sounding in it ; in 
an English speech from the throne, whatever its faults, 
this rhetorical note is always struck and kept to; in 
a Prussian speech from the throne, never. An English 
speech from the throne is rhetoric ; a Prussian speech 
is half talk, — heavy talk, — and half effusion. This is 
one instance, it may be said ; true, but in one instance 
of this kind the presence or the absence of an aptitude 
for rhetoric is decisively shown. Well, then, why 
am I not to say that we English get our rhetorical 
sense from the Norman element in us, — our turn 
for th is strenuous, direct, high-spirited talent of 
oratory, from the infiuence of the strenuous, direct, 
high-spirited Normans? Modes of life, institutions, 
government, and other such causes, are sufficient, 
I shall be told, to account for English oratory. 
Modes * of life, institutions, government, climate, 
and so forth, — let me say it once for all, — will 
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further or hinder the development of an aptitude, 
but they will not by themselves create the aptitude 
or explain it. On the other hand, a people’s habit and 
complexion of nature go far to determine its modes 
of life, institutions, and government, and even to pre- 
scribe the limits within which the influences of climate 
shall tell upon it. 

However, it is not my intention, in these remarks, 
to lay it down for certain that this or that part of 
our powers, shortcomings, and behaviour, is due to a 
Celtic, German, or Norman element in us. To estab- 
lish this I should need much wider limits, and a know- 
ledge, too, far beyond what I possess ; all I purpose 
is to point out certain correspondences, not yet, per- 
haps, sufiiciently observed and attended to, which 
seem to lead towards certain conclusions. The fol- 
lowing up the inquiry till full proof is reached, — or 
perhaps, full disproof, — ^is what I want to suggest to 
more competent persons. Premising this, I now go 
on to a second matter, somewhat more delicate and 
inward than that with which I began. Every one 
knows how well the Greek and Latin races, with their 
direct sense for the visible, palpable world, have suc- 
ceeded in the plastic arts. The sheer German races, 
too, with their honest love of fact, and their steady 
pursuit of it, — their fidelity to nature, in short, — 
have attained a high degree of success in these arts ; 
few people will deny that Albert Diirer and Eubens, 
for example, are to be called masters in painting, and 
in the high kind of painting. The Celtic races, on the 
other hand, have shown a singular inaptitude for the 
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plastic arts ; tlie abstract, severe character of the 
Dniidical religion, its dealing with the eye of the 
mind rather than the eye of the body, its having no 
elaborate temples and beautiful idols, all point this 
way from the first; its sentiment cannot satisfy itself, 
cannot even find a resting-place for itself, in colour 
and form ; it presses on to the impalpable, the ideal. 
The forest of trees and the forest of rocks, not hevm 
timber and carved stones, suit its aspirations for 
something not to be hounded or expressed. With 
this tendency, the Celtic races have, as I remarked 
before, been necessarily almost impotent in the higher 
branches of the plastic arts. Ireland, that has pro- 
duced so many powerful spirits, has produced no 
great sculptors or painters. Cross into England. 
The inaptitude for the plastic art strikingly dimin- 
ishes, as soon as the German, not the Celtic element, 
preponderates in the race. And yet in England, too, 
in the English race, there is something which seems 
to prevent our reaching real mastership in the plastic 
arts, as the more unmixed German races have reached 
it. Eejmolds and Turner are painters of genius, who 
can doubt it? but take a European jury, the only 
competent jury in these cases, and see if you can get 
a verdict giving them the rank of masters, as this rank 
is given to Raphael and Correggio, or to Albert Diirer 
and Rubens. And observe in what points our English 
pair succeed, and in what they fall short. They fall 
short in architedonid, in the highest power of compo- 
sition, by which painting accomplishes the very utter- 
most which it is given to painting to accomplish ; the 
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!ior(. (•■(innicimtion, the {uglu'sf, iippliwit.ion of 
tiic urt tif [laiut iii^i t!wy oithor do not. at.twupt, or t.Iioy 
fail in it-. 'I’hoir dofoot., thorefoiv, h on the wide of 
lU'fc, <if pla.-^tie art. And they aueeeed in niagie, in 
lunuity, in ■'nice, in nxproaaing idino.st the inexiirosa- 
ihle : here i.s tliii churm of ReynoldH’a eluldren and 
Turner’H HOfw ; tlw imjiulso to oxpreaa the inexprtMa- 
ihle carrie.H 'rumor .ao far, tlwt at hint it c.urritw In'nt 
away, and oven Intig hefore he ia (piito earried away, 
even in workn that uro juatly e.xti«lh)d, tnus <'iin .soc 
the atiunp nmrk. kh the French «ay, of iiwanity. 'I'lie 
excelhjtiee, tin'reforo, tlie Muect;s«, ia on the aide of 
spirit. Ihnw not tftis look us if a (teltie Htream met 
the miiin tierman etirrent in iw, and gave it a some- 
what dillerent eonr.He from Unit wliich it takes natu- 
rally 't We have (lemmnism enough in ns, enough 
[liitimit love for faet ami matter, U» he led to attempt 
the plii.'itie iirM, imd we niakn much more way iti t.hetn 
than the (mre tleltie nuaw make; hut at a eortain 
point our t'e!ti.sm comeH in, witli its love of emotion, 
.sentiment, the inexpressihh*, ami gives our heat |i!iint 
era a hsiH. And the point at wiiich it mimes in is 
jiHt tluit eritieiil point where the flowering of art into 
ilM peifection eotnnienees; we have plenty of painters 
who ii-'ver reneh thi.s point at all, hut renniin alway.s 
mere joiimiamen, in homltige to matter; hut tlio.se 
who do rerii'h it, instead of going on to the true eon- 
suniemlioji of theniasters in puintiie,;, are a lit.l-loover- 
h;d:ine»'d hy .sotil and feeling, work too clireetly for 
the :e, and .so do not get nut of their art all that may 
he got out of it, 
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The same modification of our Germanism by 
another force which seems Celtic, is visible in oui 
religion. Here, too, we may trace a gradation be^ 
tween Celt, Englishman, and German, the difference 
which distinguishes Englishman from German appear- 
ing attributable to a Celtic element in us. Germany 
is the land of exegesis, England is the land of Puri- 
tanism. The religion of Wales is more emotional 
and sentimental than English Puritanism; Eoman- 
ism has indeed given way to Calvinism among the 
Welsh, — ^the one superstition has supplanted the other, 
— ^but the Celtic sentiment which made the Welsh 
such devout Catholics, remains, and gives unction to 
their Methodism; theirs is not the controversial, 
rationalistic, intellectual side of Protestantism, but 
the devout, emotional, religious side. Among the 
Germans, Protestantism has been carried on into 
rationalism and science. The English hold a middle 
place between the Germans and the Welsh; their 
religion has the exterior forms and apparatus of a 
rationalism, so far their Germanic nature carries 
them ; but long before they get to science, their feel- 
ing, their Celtic element catches them, and turns 
their religion all towards piety and unction. So Eng- 
lish Protestantism has the outside appearance of an 
intellectual system, and the inside reality of an emo- 
tional system : this gives it its tenacity and force, for 
what is held with the ardent attachment of feeling is 
believed to have at the same time the scientific proof 
of reason. The English Puritan, therefore (and 
Puritanism is the characteristic form of English 
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Protestantism), stands between tbe German Pro- 
testant and tbe Celtic Methodist ; Ms real affinity 
indeed, at present, being rather mth Ms Welsh 
Mnsman, if kinsman he may be called, than with Ms 
German. 

Sometimes one is left in doubt from whence the 
check and limit to Germanism in us proceeds, whether 
from a Celtic source or from a Norman source. Of 
the true steady-going German nature the bane is, as 
I remarked, flat commonness ; there seems no end to 
its capacity for platitude ; it has neither the quick 
perception of the Celt to save it from platitude, nor 
the strenuousness of the Norman ; it is only raised 
gradually out of it by science, but it jogs through 
almost interminable platitudes first. The English 
nature is not raised to science, but something in us, 
whether Celtic or Norman, seems to set a bound to 
our advance in platitude, to make us either shy of 
platitude or impatient of it. I open an English 
reading -book for children, and I find these two 
characteristic stories in it, one of them of English 
growth, the other of German. Take the English 
story first : — 

“ A Httle boy accompanied Ms elder sister while 
she busied herself with the labours of the farm, ask- 
ing questions at every step, and learning the lessons 
of life without being aware of it. 

‘‘^Why, dear Jane,’ he said, ‘do you scatter 
good grain on the ground ; would it not be better to 
make good bread of it than to throw it to the greedy 
chickens f 
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‘In time/ repliod Jane, ‘ t!io eliii^keiKs v;ili grnw 
big, and each of tlioin will fetch nioni^j aft the, inai'ket. 
One must think on the end to l)e attained wilhniit 
counting trouble, and learn to wait/ 

“Perceiving a colt, which looked iaigerly ill liini, 
the little boy cried out: Slanc, wliy in the roll not 
in the fields with tlie labourers lielping in dntw t,lu» 
carts P 

“ ‘The colt is young, ^ replied Jane, ^ and he must 
lie idle till he gote the necessary strength ; «in«^ must 
not sacrifice the future to the prestud/" 

The reader will say that is most ua^an and trivial 
stuff, the vulgar English nature in full forett : just 
such food as the Philistine would naturally jinnuin 
for his young. IJe will say Im cun hoo the hoy fiwl 
upon it growing up to be like his fafhm', Ui he all for 
business, to despise culture, to gi^ tlirotigh iiirt tlull 
days, and to die w'ithout having ever HvihL Unit 
may he so; hut now take tlie (hniuau stm-v (um^ t»f 
Krumniacher s), :uul see the differrmai 

“There lived at the court of King iitu'od ii iieh 
man who was the king’s chamherlium i!f^ clfi||m»i 
himself in i)iirple and fine linen, and larod hkimlje 
king hiins(‘,lf. 

“Once a friend of Ins ymitli, \Onnii Im nut 
seen for many ytairs, came from a <iista.nt iam! to 
pay liim a visit. Than the dmmhcrlaiii invitml 
all his friends and matlo a feast in Immmr <4' tfio 
stranger. 

“The tabh^s were covered with choice fuud pliw^t^l 
oiulishcHof gold and silver, and the whiwi of 
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all kinds. The rich man sate at the head of the 
table, glad to do the honours to his friend who was 
seated at his right hand. So they ate and drank, and 
were merry. 

‘‘Then the stranger said to the chamberlain of 
King Herod : ‘ Riches and splendour like thine 
are nowhere to be found in my country.’ And he 
praised his greatness, and called him happy above all 
men on earth. 

“ Well, the rich man took an apple from a golden 
vessel. The apple was large, and red, .and pleasant to 
the eye. Then said he : ‘ Behold, this apple hath 
rested on gold, and its form is very beautiful.’ And 
he presented it to the stranger, the friend of his youth. 
The stranger cut the apple in two ; and behold, in the 
middle of it there was a worm ! 

“ Then the stranger looked at the chamberlain ; 
and the chamberlain bent his eyes on the ground, and 
sighed.” 

There it ends. Now I say, one sees there an 
abyss of platitude open, and the G-erman nature 
swimming calmly about in it, which seems in some 
way or other to have its entry screened off for the 
English nature. The English story leads with a 
direct issue into practical life : a narrow and dry 
practical life, certainly, but yet enough to supply a 
plain motive for the story ; the German story leads 
simply nowhere except into pathos. Shall we say 
that the Norman talent for affairs saves us here, or 
the Celtic perceptive instinct 1 one of them it must 
be, surely. The Norman turn seems most germane 

VOL. IL H 
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to the matter here immediately in hand ; on the other 
hand, the Celtic turn, or some degree of it, some 
degree of its quick perceptive instinct, seems neces- 
sary to account for the full difference between the 
German nature and ours. Even in Germans of 
genius or talent the want of quick light tact, of 
instinctive perception of the impropriety or impossi- 
bility of certain things, is singularly remarkable. 
Herr Gervinus’s prodigious discovery about Handel 
being an Englishman and Shakspeare a German, the 
incredible mare’s-nest Goethe finds in looking for the 
origin of Byron’s Manfred ^ — these are things from 
which no deliberate care or reflection can save a man; 
only an instinct can save him from them, an instinct 
that they are absurd ; who can imagine Charles Lamb 
making Herr Gervinus’s blunder, or Shakspeare mak- 
ing Goethe’s ? but from the sheer German nature this 
intuitive tact seems something so alien, that even 
genius fails to give it. And yet just what constitutes 
special power and genius in a man seems often to be 
his blending with the basis of his national tempera- 
ment, some additional gift or grace not proper to 
that temperament ; Shakspeare’s greatness is thus in 
his blending and openness and flexibility of spirit, 
not English, with the English basis; Addison’s, in 
his blending a moderation and delicacy, not English, 
with the English basis; Burke’s, in his blending a 
largeness of view and richness of thought, not Eng- 
lish, with the English basis. In Germany itself, in 
tlie same way, the greatness of their great Frederic 
lies in his blending a rapidity and clearness, not 
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German, with the German basis ; the greatness of 
Goethe in his blending a love of form, nobilitj, 
and dignity, the grand style, — with the German 
basis. But the quick, sure, instinctive perception 
of the incongruous and absurd not even genius seems 
to give in Germany ; at least, I can think of only 
one German of genius, Lessing (for Heine was a 
Jew, and the Jewish temperament is quite another 
thing from the German), who shows it in an eminent 
degree. 

If we attend closely to the terms by which 
foreigners seek to hit off the impression which we 
and the Germans make upon them, we shall detect 
in these terms a difference which makes, I think, in 
favour of the notion I am propounding. Nations in 
hitting off one another’s characters are apt, we ail 
know, to seize the unflattering side rather than the 
flattering ; the mass of mankind always do this, and 
indeed they really see what is novel, and not their 
own, in a disfiguring light. Thus we ourselves, for 
instance, popularly say ‘‘ the phlegmatic Dutchman ” 
rather than “the sensible Dutchman,” or “the 
grimacing Frenchman” rather than “the polite 
Frenchman.” Therefore neither we nor the Ger- 
mans should exactly accept the description strangers 
give of us, but it is enough for my purpose that 
strangers, in characterising us with a certain shade 
of difference, do at any rate make it clear that there 
appears this shade of difference, though the character 
itself, which they give us both, may be a caricature 
rather than a faithful picture of us. Now it is to be 
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noticed that those sharp observers, the French, — who 
have a double turn for sharp observation, for they 
have both the quick perception of the Celt, and the 
Latin’s gift for coming plump upon the fact, — it is 
to be noticed, I say, that the French put a curious 
distinction in their popular, depreciating, we will 
hope inadequate, way of hitting off us and the 
Germans. While they talk of the alle- 

mande,” they talk of the gaudierie anglaise 
while they talk of the “Allemand halourd,'^ they 
talk of the ^‘Anglais eTwpUri while they call the 
German they call the Englishman ‘^mSlan- 

coUque” The difference between the epithets dalourd 
and empUri exactly gives the difference in character 
I wish to seize ; halourd means heavy and dull, 
em.'pUri means hampered and embarrassed. This 
points to a certain mixture and strife of elements 
in the Englishman; to the clashing of a Celtic 
quickness of perception with a Germanic instinct for 
going steadily along close to the ground. The Celt, 
as we have seen, has not at all; in spite of his quick 
perception, the Latin talent for dealing with the fact, 
dexterously managing it, and making himself master 
of it ; Latin or Latinised people have felt contempt 
for him on this account, have treated him as a poor 
creature, just as the German, who arrives at fact in 
a different way from the Latins, but who arrives 
at it, has treated him. The couplet of Chrestien of 
Troyes about the Welsh : — 

, . , Gailois sont tons, par nature, 

Plus fous que bStes en p3,ture — 
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is well known, and expresses the genuine verdict o! 
the Latin mind on the Celts. But the perceptive 
instinct of the Celt feels and anticipates, though he 
has that in him which cuts him off from command 
of the world of fact; he sees what is wanting to 
him well enough; his mere eye is not less sharp, 
nay, it is sharper, than the Latin’s. He is a quick 
genius, checkmated for want of strenuousness or else 
patience. The Cerman has not the Latin’s sharp 
precise glance on the world of fact, and dexterous 
behaviour in it ; he fumbles with it much and long, 
but his honesty and patience give him the rule of it 
in the long run,- — a surer rule, some of us think, 
than the Latin gets ; — still, his behaviour in it is 
not quick and dexterous. The Englishman, in so 
far as he is German, — and he is mainly German, — 
proceeds in the steady-going German fashion; if he 
were all German he would proceed thus for ever 
without self-consciousness or embarrassment; but, 
in so far as he is Celtic, he has snatches of quick 
instinct which often make him feel he is fumbling, 
show him visions of an easier, more dexterous be- 
haviour, disconcert him and fill him with misgiving. 
No people, therefore, are so shy, so self-conscious, so 
embarrassed as the English, because two natures are 
Qiixed in them, and natures which pull them such 
different ways. The Germanic part, indeed, triumphs 
in us, we are a Germanic people ; but not so wholly 
as to exclude hauntings of Celtism, which clash with 
our Germanism, producing, as I believe, our humour^ 
neither German nor Celtic, and so affect us that we 
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strike people as oild nnd siiigiilnn not to rc^Cerreil 
to any known tjpt\ ainl liko nothini^ Imt uiirst^ven 
“Nearly every EngllHiimain** miys an t^xrrllent aiit! 
by no meaiiH uufriemlly olmn'vtnv H:m<k 

“nearly every Englishnuin, lunvin'or 
ho may be, has always somefliing sin^ii:!tliir ahnnt 
him which easily comes tit seem eomir;-u sort of 
typical awkwanlnt'-ss iiipitpir) iii liis bniks 

or appearance, which Imrdly evm’ wears out/' I say 
this strangeness is accounted fijr by tlit^ Kiiglish 
nature being mixaal as we have semn wliile the 
Latin nature is all of a piece, ami so is the Chaniiiri 
nattire, and the (leltit* nature* 

It is im|HKssi!de. tt» go wry fiwl, wdieii tlio riiiilter 
with winch one fias tii- deal, besides liidng tiew «id 
little oxplortMl, is also liy its nature sti subtle, eluding 
one’s grasp unless one haiidles it with all pnssilili 
delicacy and eare. It is in tuir poetry that the 
Celtic part in m has left its trace cleared, and in 
our poetry I must follow it before I havti done, 

VL 

If I WiU'e asked where English porfry ‘tot fhine 
three tilings, its turn for style, ils t.iirn for nicbni 
choly, and its turn for natural magic, bo* rat idling 
and rendering the charm of nature in a womif*r|’fil!y 
near and vi\itl way, I slto-iiltf lyt-iwor, wifli 'ionic 
doubt, that' it got much of its turn for:4}b' from a 
Celtic source; with less <touhi, that it miirh of 
its mclanrholv from ii Celtic source with iw diiiilil 
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at all, that from a Celtic source it got nearly all its 
natural magic. 

Any German with penetration and tact in matters 
of literary criticism will own that the principal de- 
ficiency of German poetry is in style ; that for style, 
in the highest sense, it shows hut little feeling. Take 
the eminent masters of style, the poets who best give 
the idea of what the peculiar power which lies in 
style is, — Pindar, Virgil, Dante, Milton. An example 
of the peculiar effect which these poets produce, you 
can hardly give from German poetry. Examples 
enough you can give from German poetry of the 
effect produced by genius, thought, and feeling ex- 
pressing themselves in clear language, simple lan- 
guage, passionate language, eloquent language, with 
harmony and melody ; but not of the peculiar effect 
exercised by eminent power of style. Every reader 
of Dante can at once call to mind what the peculiar 
effect I mean is; I spoke of it in my lectures on 
translating Homer, and there I took an example of 
it from Dante, who perhaps manifests it more emi- 
nently than any other poet. But from Milton, too, 
one may take examples of it abundantly; compare 
this from Milton : — 


nor sometimes forget 

Those other two eqinal with me in fate, 

So were I eqnalTd with them in renown. 
Blind Thamyris and blind Maeonides — 

with this from Goethe : — 

Es bildet ein Talent sich in der Stille, 

Sich ein Character in dem Strom der Welt 
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Nothing can be better in its way than the style in 
which Goethe there presents his thought, but it is 
the style of prose as much as of poetry ; it is lucid, 
harmonious, earnest, eloquent, but it has not received 
that peculiar kneading, heightening, and recasting 
which is observable in the style of the passage from 
Milton, — a style which seems to have for its cause a 
certain pressure of emotion, and an ever-surging, yet 
bridled, excitement in the poet, giving a special 
intensity to his way of delivering himself. In poetical 
races and epochs this turn for style is peculiarly 
observable; and perhaps it is only on condition of 
having this somewhat heightened and difficult manner, 
so different from the plain manner of prose, that 
poetry gets the privilege of being loosed, at its best 
moments, into that perfectly simple, limpid style, 
which is the supreme style of all, but the simplicity 
of which is still not the simplicity of prose. The 
simplicity of Menander’s style is the simplicity of 
prose, and is the same kind of simplicity as that 
which Goethe’s style, in the passage I have quoted, 
exhibits; but Menander does not belong to a great 
poetical moment, he comes too late for it; it is the 
simple passages in poets like Pindar or Dante which 
are perfect, being masterpieces of ^poetical simplicity. 
One may say the same of the simple passages in 
Shakspeare ; they are perfect, their simplicity being 
a poetical simplicity. They are the golden, easeful, 
crowning moments of a manner which is always 
pitched in another key from that of prose, a manner 
changed and heightened; the Elizabethan style, 
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regnant in most of our dramatic poetry to this day, 
is mainly the continuation of this manner of Shak- 
speare’s. It was a manner much more turbid and 
strewn with blemishes than the manner of Pindar, 
Dante, or Milton; often it was detestable; but it 
owed its existence to Shakspeare’s instinctive impulse 
cowards style in poetry, to his native sense of the 
necessity for it ; and without the basis of style every- 
where, faulty though it may in some places be, we 
should not have had the beauty of expression, unsur- 
passable for effectiveness and charm, which is reached 
in Shakspeare’s best passages. The turn for style is 
perceptible all through English poetry, proving, to 
my mind, the genuine poetical gift of the race ; this 
turn imparts to our poetry a stamp of high distinc- 
tion, and sometimes it doubles the force of a poet not' 
by nature of the very highest order, such as Gray, 
and raises him to a rank beyond what his natural 
richness and power seem to promise. Goethe, with 
his fine critical perception, saw clearly enough both 
the power of style in itself, and the lack of style in 
the literature of his own country ; and perhaps if we 
regard him solely as a German, not as a European, 
his great work was that he laboured all his life to 
impart style into German literature, and firmly to 
establish it there. Hence the immense importance 
to him of the world of classical art, and of the pro- 
ductions of Greek or Latin genius, where style so 
eminently manifests its power. Had he found in the 
German genius and literature an element of style 
existing by natm'e and ready to his hand, half his 
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work, one may say, would have been saved him, and 
he might have done much more in poetry. But as it 
was, he had to try and create, out of his own powers, 
a style for German poetry, as well as to provide con- 
tents for this style to carry ; and thus his labour as a 
poet was doubled. 

It is to be observed that power of style, in the 
sense in which I am here speaking of style, is some- 
thing quite different from the power of idiomatic, 
simple, nervous, racy expression, such as the expres- 
sion of healthy, robiist natures so often is, such as 
Luther's was in a striking degree. Style, in my sense 
of the word, is a peculiar recasting and heightening, 
under a certain condition of spiritual excitement, of 
what a man has to say, in such a manner as to add 
dignity and distinction to it ; and dignity and distinc- 
tion are not terms which suit many acts or words of 
Luther. Deeply touched with the Gemeinheit which 
is the bane of his nation, as he is at the same time a 
grand example of the honesty which is his nation’s 
excellence, he can seldom even show himself brave, 
resolute, and truthful, without showing a strong dash 
of coarseness and commonness all the while ; the 
right definition of Luther, as of our own Buiiyan, is 
that he is a Philistine of genius. So Luther’s sincere 
idiomatic German, — such language is this: ‘‘Hilf 
lieber Gott, wie manchen Jammer habe ich gesehen, 
dass der gemeine Mann doch so gar nichts weiss von 
der christlichen Lehre ! ” — ^no more proves a pow'er 
of style in German literature, than Cobbett’s sinewy 
idiomatic English proves it in English literature. 
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Power of style, properly so called, as manifested in 
masters of style like Dante or Milton in poetry, 
Cicero, Bossuet or BoKngbroke in prose, is some- 
thing quite different, and has, as I have said, for 
its characteristic effect, this : to add dignity and dis- 
tinction. 

Style, then, the Germans are singularly without, 
and it is strange that the power of style should show 
itself so strongly as it does in the Icelandic poetry, if 
the Scandinavians are such genuine Teutons as is com- 
monly supposed. Fauriel used to talk of the Scan- 
dinavian Teutons and the German Teutons, as if they 
were two divisions of the same people, and the com- 
mon notion about them, no doubt, is very much this. 
Since the war in Schleswig-Holstein, however, all 
one’s German friends are exceedingly anxious to 
insist on the difference of nature between themselves 
and the Scandinavians ; when one expresses surprise 
that the German sense of nationality should be so 
deeply affronted by the rule over Germans, not of 
Latins or Celts, but of brother Teutons or next door 
to it, a German will give you I know not how long a 
catalogue of the radical points of unlikeness, in genius 
and disposition, between himself and a Dane. This 
emboldens me to remark that there is a fire, a sense 
of style, a distinction, in Icelandic poetry, which 
German poetry has not. Icelandic poetry, too, shows 
a powerful and developed technic; and I wish to 
throw out, for examination by those who are com- 
petent to sift the matter, the suggestion that this 
power of style and development of technic in the 
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Norse poetry seems to point towards an early Celtic 
influence or intermixture. It is curious that Zeuss, 
in his grammar, quotes a text which gives counte- 
nance to this notion ; as late as the ninth century, he 
says, there were Irish Celts in Iceland ; and the text 
he quotes to show this, is as follows : — “In 870 A.D., 
when the Norwegians came to Iceland, there were 
Christians there, who departed, and left behind them 
Irish books, beUs, and other things ; from whence it 
may be inferred that these Christians were Irish.” 
I speak, and ought to speak, with the utmost diffi- 
dence on all these questions of ethnology; but I 
must say that when I read this text in Zeuss, I 
caught eagerly at the clue it seemed to offer ; for I 
had been hearing the Nibelungen read and commented 
on in German schools (German schools have the good 
habit of reading and commenting on German poetry, 
as we read and comment on Homer and Virgil, but 
do not read and comment on Chaucer and Shakspeare), 
and it struck me how the fatal humdrum and want 
of style of the Germans had marred their way of 
telling this magnificent tradition of the Nibelungen^ 
and taken half its grandeur and power out of it; 
while in the Icelandic poems which deal with this 
tradition, its grandeur and power are much more 
fully visible, and everywhere in the poetry of the 
Edda there is a force of style and a distinction as 
unlike as possible to the want of both in the German 
Nibelungen} At the same time the Scandinavians 

1 Lord Strangford's note on this is: — “The Irish monks 
whose bells and books were found in Iceland could not have 
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have a realism, as it is called, in their genius, which 
abundantly proves their relationship with the Ger- 
mans; any one whom Mr. Dasent’s delightful books 
have made acquainted with the prose tales of the 
Norsemen, will be struck with the stamp of a Teutonic 
nature in them ; but the Norse poetry seems to have 
something which from Teutonic sources alone it could 
not have derived; which the Germans have not, and 
which the Celts have. 

This something is style, and the Celts certainly 
have^ it in a wonderful measure. Style is the most 
striking quality of their poetry. Celtic poetry seems 
to make up to itself for being unable to master the 
world and give an adequate interpretation of it, by 
throwing aU its force into style, by bending language 
at any rate to its will, and expressing the ideas it 
has with unsurpassable intensity, elevation, and effect 

It has all through it a sort of intoxication of style, 

a Pindarism, to use a word formed from the name of 


Mntnbuted anything to the old Norse spirit, for they had per- 
ched before the first Norsemen had set foot on the island. 
The form of the old Norse poetiy known to us as Icelandic, 
troin the accident of its preservation in that island alone, is 
surely Pan-Teutonic from old times ; the art and method of its 
stactly hteraiy cultivation must have been much influenced bv 
the contemporary Old-English national poetry, with which the 
Norsemen were in constant contact; and its larger, freer, and 
lyflder spirit must have been owing to their freer and wildei 
hfe, to say nothing of their roused and warring paganism. 
They could never have known any Celts save when living in 
embryo with other Teutons.” ^ 


Very aely Lord Strangford is right, but the proposition 
with which he begins is at variance with what the text quoted 
by Zeuss alleges. 
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the poet, on whom, aboTe all other poets, the powei 
of style seems to have exercised an inspiring and 
intoxicating effect; and not in its great poets only, 
in Taliesin, or Llywarch Hen, or Ossian, does the 
Celtic genius show this Pindarism, but in all its 
productions : — 

The grave of March is this, and this the grave of Gwythyr ; 

Here is the grave of Gwgawn Gleddyfreidd ; 

But unknown is the grave of Arthur.” 

That comes from the "Welsh Memorials of the Graves 
of the Warriors^ and if we compare it with the familiar 
memorial inscriptions of an English churchyard (for 
we English have so much Germanism in us that our 
productions offer abundant examples of German want 
of style as well as of its opposite) : — 

‘ ‘ Afflictions sore long time I bore, 

Physicians were in vain, 

Till God did please Death should me seize 
And ease me of my pain ” — 

if, I say, we compare the Welsh memorial lines with 
the English, which in their Gemeinheit of style are 
truly Germanic, we shall get a clear sense of what 
that Celtic talent for style I have been speaking of is. 

Or take this epitaph of an Irish Celt, Angus the 
Culdee, whose or festology, I have already 

mentioned ; — a festology in which, at the end of the 
eighth or beginning of the ninth century, he collected 
from “ the countless hosts of the illuminated books of 
Erin ” (to use his own words) the festivals of the Irish 
saints, his poem having a stanza for every day in the 
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year. The epita-ph on Angus, who died at Cluain 
Eidhnech, in Queen’s County, runs thus : — 

“ Angus in the assembly of Heayen, 

Here are his tomb and his bed ; 

It is from hence he went to death, 

In the Friday, to holy Heaven. 

It was in Cluain Eidhnech he was rear’d ; 

It was in Cluain Eidhnech he was buried ; 

In Cluain Eidhnech, of many crosses, 

He first read his psalms.” 

That is by no eminent hand ; and yet a Greek epitaph 
could not show a finer perception of what constitutes 
propriety and felicity of style in compositions of this 
nature. Take the well-kno3vn Welsh prophecy about 
the fate of the Britons : — 

Their Lord they will praise, 

Their speech they will keep, 

Their land they will lose, 

Except wild Wales.” 

To however late an epoch that prophecy belongs, 
what a feeling for style, at any rate, it manifests ! 
And the same thing may be said of the famous 
Welsh triads. We may put aside all the vexed ques- 
tions as to their greater or less antiquity, and still 
what important witness they bear to the genius for 
literary style of the people who produced them ! 

Now we English undoubtedly exhibit very often 
the want of sense for style of our German kinsmen. 
The churchyard lines I just now quoted afford an 
instance of it ; but the whole branch of our literature, 
— and a very popular branch it is, our hymnology, — 
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to which those lines are to he referred, is one con 
tinned instance of it. Our German kinsmen and we 
are the great people for hymns. The Germans are 
very proud of their hymns, and we are very proud 
of ours ; but it is hard to say which of the two, the 
German hymn-book or ours, has least poetical worth 
.m itself, or does least to prove genuine poetical 
power in the people producing it. I have not a word 
to say against Sir Roundell Palmer’s choice and ar- 
rangement of materials for his Booh of Praise ; I am 
content to put them on a level (and that is giving 
them the highest possible rank) with Mr. Palgrave’s 
choice and arrangement of materials for his Golden 
Treasury ; but yet no sound critic can doubt that, so 
far as poetry is concerned, while the Golden Treasury 
is a monument of a nation’s strength, the Booh oj 
Praise is a monument of a nation’s weakness. Only 
the German race, with its want of quick instinctive 
tact, of delicate, sure perception, could have invented 
the hymn as the Germans and we have it ; and our 
non-German turn for style, — style, of which the very 
essence is a certain happy fineness and truth of poeti- 
cal perception, — could not but desert us when our 
German nature carried us into a kind of composition 
which can please only when the perception is some- 
what blunt. Scarcely any one of us ever judges our 
hymns fairly, because works of this kind have two 
sides, — their side for religion and their side for 
poetry. Everything which has helped a man in his 
religious life, everything which associates itself in his 
mind with the growth of that life, is beautiful and 
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renerable to Mm ; in tMs way, productions of little 
or no poetical value, like the German hymns and 
ours, may come to he regarded as very precious. 
Their worth in tMs sense, as means by which we have 
been edified, I do not for a moment hold cheap; but 
there is an edification proper to all our stages of de- 
velopment, the Mghest as well as the lowest, and it is 
for man to press on towards the highest stages of Ms 
development, wth the certainty that for those stages, 
too, means^ of edification wiU not be found wantino-. 
Now certainly it is a higher state of development 
when our fineness of perception is keen than when 
It IS bMnt. And if,— whereas the Semitic genius 
placed its highest spiritual life in the religious senti- 
ment, and made that the basis of its poetry,— the 
Indo-European genius places its highest spiritual life 
in the imaginative reason, and makes that the basis 
of its poetry, we are none the better for wanting the 
perception to discern a natural law, which is, after all, 
like every natural law, irresistible ; we are none the 
better for trying to make ourselves Semitic, when 
Nature has made us Indo-European, and to shift the 
basis of our poetry. We may mean well ; all manner 
of good may happen to us on the road we go; but 
we are not on our real right road, the road we must 
in the end follow. 

That is why, when our hymns betray a false 
tendency by losing a power which accompanies the 
poetical work of ^ our race on our other more suitable 
lines, the indication thus given is of great value and 
instructiveness for us. One qf our main gifts for 
VOL. It , 
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poetry deserts us in our hymns, and so gives ns a 
hint as to the one true basis for the spiritual work of 
an Indo-European people, which the G-ermans, who 
have not this particular gift of ours, do not and can- 
not get in this way, though they may get it in others. 
It is worth noticing that the masterpieces of the 
spiritual work of Indo-Europeans, taking the pure re- 
ligious sentiment, and not the imaginative reason, for 
their basis, are works like the Imitation^ the Dies Irce, 
the Siabat Mater ^ — works clothing themselves in the 
Middle-Age Latin, the genuine native voice of no Indo- 
European nation. The perfection of their kind, but 
that kind not perfectly legitimate, they take a 
language not perfectly legitimate ; as if to show, that 
when mankind's Semitic age is once passed, the age 
which produced the great incomparable monuments of 
the pure religious sentiment, the books of Job and 
Isaiah, the Psalms, — works truly to be called in- 
spired, because the same divine power which worked 
in those who produced them works no longer,' — as if 
to show us, that, after this primitive age, we Indo- 
Europeans must feel these works without attempting 
to remake them ; and that our poetry, if it tries to 
make itself simply the organ of the religious senti- 
ment, leaves the true course, and must conceal this 
by not speaking a living language. The moment 
it speaks a living language, and still makes itself the 
organ of the religious sentiment only, as in the 
German and English hymns, it betrays weakness ] — 
the weakness of all false tendency. 

But if, by attend-ing to the Germanism in us 
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English and to its works, one has come to donht 
whether we, too, are not thorough Germans by 
genius and with the German deadness to style, one 
has only to repeat to oneself a line of Milton, — a 
poet intoxicated with the passion for style as much as 
Taliesin or Pindar, — to see that we have another side 
to our genius beside the German one. Whence do we 
get it ? The Normans may have brought in among 
us the Latin sense for rhetoric and style, — for, indeed, 
this sense goes naturally ivith a high spirit and a 
strenuousness like theirs, — but the sense for style 
which English poetry shows is something finer than 
we could well have got from a people so positive and 
so little poetical as the Normans ; and it seems to me 
we may much more plausibly derive it from a root of 
the poetical Celtic nature in us. 

Its chord of penetrating passion and melancholy, 
again, its Titanism as we see it in Byron, — what other 
European poetry possesses that» like the English, and 
where do we get it from? The Celts, with their 
vehement reaction against the despotism of fact, with 
their sensuous nature, their manifold striving, their 
adverse destiny, their immense calamities, the Celts 
are the prime authors of this vein of piercing regret 
and passion, — of this Titanism in poetry. A famous 
book, Macpherson’s Ossian, carried in the last century 
this vein like a flood of lava through Europe. I am 
not going to criticise Macpherson’s Ossian here. Make 
the part of w^hat is forged, modern, tawdry, spurious, 
in the book, as large as you please ; strip Scotland, if 
you like, of every feather of borrowed plumes which 
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on the strength of Macpherson’s Ossian she may have 
stolen from that vetus et major Scotia, the true home 
of the Ossianic poetry, Ireland ; I make no objection. 
But there vdll still be left in the book a residue with 
the very soul of the Celtic genius in it, and which 
has the proud distinction of having brought this soul 
of the Celtic genius into contact with the genius of 
the nations of modem Europe, and enriched all our 
poetry by it. Woody Morven, and echoing Sora, and 
Sehna with its silent halls 1 — we all owe them a debt 
of gratitude, and when we are unjust enough to for- 
get it, may the Muse forget us ! Choose any one of 
the better passages in Macpherson’s Ossian and you 
can see even at this time of day what an apparition 
of newness and power such a strain must have been 
to the eighteenth century : — 

“ I have seen the walls of Balclutha, but they were 
desolate. The fox looked out from the windows, the 
rank grass of the waU*waved round her head. Eaise 
the song of mourning, 0 bards, over the land of 
strangers. They have but fallen before us, for one 
day we must fall. Why dost thou build the hall, son 
of the winged days % Thou lookest from thy towers 
to-day ; yet a few years, and the blast of the desert 
comes; it howls in thy empty court, and whistles 
round thy half-worn shield. Let the blast of the 
desert come ! we shall be renowned in our day,” 

All Europe felt the power of that melancholy ; but 
what I wish to point out is, that no nation of Europe 
so caught in its poetry the passionate penetrating 
accent of the Celtic genius;. its strain of Titanism, as 
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the English. Goethe, like Napoleon, felt the spell of 
Ossian very powerfully, and he quotes a long passage 
from him in his Werther. But what is there Celtic, 
turbulent, and Titanic about the German Werther, 
that amiable, cultivated, and melancholy young man, 
having for his sorrow and suicide the perfectly de- 
finite motive that Lotte cannot be his 'I Faust, again, 
has nothing unaccountable, defiant, and Titanic in 
him ; his knowledge does not bring him the satisfac- 
tion he expected from it, and meanwhile he finds 
himself poor - and growing old, and baulked of the 
palpable enjoyment of life ; and here is the motive 
for Faust’s discontent. In the most energetic and 
impetuous of Goethe’s creations, — his Frometheics , — 
it is not Celtic self-will and passion, it is rather the 
Germanic sense of justice and reason, which revolts 
against the despotism of Zeus. The German SehnsucM 
itself is a wistful, soft, tearful longing, rather than a 
struggling, fierce, passionate one. But the Celtic 
melancholy is struggling, fierce, passionate ; to catch 
its note, listen to Lly warch Hen in old age, addressing 
his crutch : — 

“0 my crutcli! is it not autumn, when the fern is red, the 
water-flag yellow ? Have I not hated that which I love ? 

“0 my crutch! is it not winter-time now, when men talk 
together after that they have drunken ? Is not the side of my 
bed left desolate ? 

“0 my crutch ! is it not spring, when the cuckoo passes 
through the air, when the foam sparkles on the sea ? The young 
maidens no longer love me. 

“ 0 my crutch ! is it not the first day of May ? The furrows, 
are they not shining ; the young corn, is it not springing ? Ah I 
the sight of thy handle makes me wroth. 
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“0 my crutcli ! stand straight, thou wilt support me the 
better ; it is very long since I was Llywarch. 

“Behold old age, which makes sport of me, from the hair of 
my head to my teeth, to my eyes, which women loved. 

“The four things I have ail my life most hated fall upon me 
together, — coughing and old age, sickness and sorrow. 

“ I am old, I am alone, shapeliness and warmth are gone from 
me ; the couch of honour shall be no more mine ; I am miser- 
able, I am bent on my crutch. 

“ How evil was the lot allotted to Llywarch, the night when 
he was brought forth ! sorrows without end, and no deliverance 
from his burden. ” 

There is the Titanism of the Celt, his passionate, 
turbulent, indomitable reaction against the despotism 
of fact ; and of whom does it remind us so much as 
of Byron 1 

** The fire which on my bosom preys 
Is lone as some volcanic isle ; 

No torch is kindled at its blaze ; 

A funeral pile ! ” 

Or, again : — 

“ Count o’er the joys thine hours have seen, 

Count o’er thy days from anguish free. 

And know, whatever thou hast been, 

’Tis something better not to be.” 

One has only to let one’s memory begin to fetch 
passages from Byron striking the same note as that 
passage from Llywarch Hen, and she will not soon 
stop. And all Byron’s heroes, not so much in collision 
with outward things, as breaking on some rock of 
revolt and misery in the depths of their own nature j 
Manfred, self-consumed, fighting blindly and passion- 
ately with I know not what, having nothing of the 
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consistent development and intelligible motive of 
Fanstj — Manfred, Lara, Cain, what are tbej but 
Titanic ^ Where in European poetry are we to find 
this Celtic passion of revolt so warm-breathing, puis- 
sant, and sincere ; except perhaps in the creation of 
a yet greater poet than Byron, but an English poet, 
too, like Byron, — in the Satan of Milton ? 

• * * • “ Wbat thougli the field be lost ? 

All is not lost ; the Tinconc[uerable wilb 
And study of revenge, immortal bate, 

And courage never to submit or yield. 

And wbat is else not to be overcome. 

There, surely, speaks a genius to whose composition 
the Celtic fibre was not wholly a stranger ! 

And as, after noting the Celtic Pindarism or power 
of style present in our poetry, we noted the German 
flatness coming in in our hymns, and found here a 
proof of our compositeness of nature ; so, after noting 
the Celtic Titanism or power of rebellious passion in 
our poetry, we may also note the Germanic patience 
and reasonableness in it, and get in this way a second 
proof how mixed a spirit we have. After Llywarch 
Hen^s ■ 

“ How evil was tbe lot allotted to Llywarcb, tbe nigbt when 
be was brought forth — 

after Byron^s : — 

“ Count o’er tbe joys thine hours have seen ” — 

take this of Southey’s, in answer to the question 
whether he would like to have his youth over 
again : — 
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Do I regi*et the past ? 

Would I live o'er again 
The morning hours of life ? 
l^ay, William, nay, not so ! 

Praise he to God who made me what I am. 

Other I would not he.” 

There we have the other side of our being; the 
Germanic goodness, dociHty, and fidelity to nature, 
in place of the Celtic Titanism. 

The Celt’s quick feeling for what is noble and 
distinguished gave his poetry style ; his indomitable 
personality gave it pride and passion ; his sensibility 
and nervous exaltation gave it a better gift still, the 
gift of rendering with wonderful felicity the magical 
charm of nature. The forest solitude, the bubbling 
spring, the wild flowers, are everywhere in romance. 
They have a mysterious life and grace there ; they 
are Nature’s own children, and utter her secret in a 
way which makes them something quite different from 
the woods, waters, and plants of Greek and Latin 
poetry. Now of this delicate magic, Celtic romance 
is so pre-eminent a mistress, that it seems impossible 
to beheve the power did not come into romance from 
the Celts.^ Magic is just the word for it, — the magic 
of nature ; not merely the beauty of nature, — that the 
Greeks and Latins had ; not merely an honest smack 
of the soil, a faithful reahsm, — that the Germans had ; 
but the intimate life of Nature, her weird power and 

^ Ehyme, — ^the most striking characteristic of our modern 
poetry as distinguished from that of the. ancients, and a main 
source, to our poetry, of its magic and charm, of wliat we call 
its roTnantic element , — rhyme itself, all the weight of evidence 
tends to show, comes into our poetry from the Celts, 
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her fairy charm. As the Saxon names of places, with 
the pleasant wholesome smack of the soil in them, — 
Weathersfield, Thaxted, Shalford, — are to the Celtic 
names of places, with their penetrating, lofty beauty, 
— ^Velindra, T3nitagel, Caernarvon, — so is the homely 
realism of German and Norse nature to the fairy-like 
loveliness of Celtic nature. Gwydion wants a wife 
for his pupil: ‘‘Well,” says Math, “we will seek, I 
and thou, by charms and illusions, to form a wife for 
him out of flowers. So they took the blossoms of the 
oak, and the blossoms of the broom, and the blossoms 
of the meadow-sweet, and produced from them a 
maiden, the fairest and most graceful that man ever 
saw. And they baptized her, and gave her the name 
of Flower-Aspect.” Celtic romance is full of exquisite 
touches like that, shovdng the delicacy of the Celt’s 
feeling in these matters, and how deeply Nature lets 
him come into her secrets. The quick dropping of 
blood is called “faster than the fall of the dewdrop 
from the blade of reed -grass upon the earth, when 
the dew of June is at the heaviest.” And thus is 
Olwen described : “ More yellow was her hair than 
the flower of the broom, and her skin was whiter 
than the foam of the wave, and fairer were her hands 
and her fingers than the blossoms of the wood-anemony 
amidst the spray of the meadow fountains. ” For loveli- 
ness it would be hard to beat that ; and for magical 
clearness and nearness take the following : — 

“And in the evening Peredur entered a valley, 
and at the head of the valley he came to a hermit’s 
cell, and the hermit welcomed him gladly, and there 
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lie spent the night. And in the morning he arose, 
and when he went forth, behold, a shower of snow 
had fallen the night before, and a haw^k had killed a 
wild-fowl in front of the cell And the noise of the 
horse scared the hawk away, and a raven alighted 
upon the bird. And Peredur stood and compared 
the blackness of the raven, and the whiteness of the 
snow, and the redness of the blood, to the hair of the 
lady whom best he loved, which was blacker than the 
raven, and to her skin, which was whiter than the 
snow, and to her two cheeks, which were redder than 
the blood upon the snow appeared to be.’^ 

And this, which is perhaps less striking, is not less 
beautiful : — 

“And early in the day Geraint and Enid left the 
wood, and they came to an open country, with 
meadows on one hand and mowers mowing the 
meadows. And there was a river before them, and 
the horses bent down and drank the water. And 
they went up out of the river by a steep bank, and 
there they met a slender stripling with a satchel 
about his neck ; and he had a small blue pitcher in 
his hand, and a bowl on the mouth of the pitcher.’’ 

And here the landscape, up to this point so Greek 
in its clear beauty, is suddenly magicalised by the 
romance touch : — 

“ And they saw a tall tree by the side of the river, 
one-half of which was in flames from the root to the 
top, and the other half was green and in full leaf.” 

Magic is the word to insist upon, — a magically 
vivid and near interpretation of nature ; since it is 
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this whicli constitutes the special charm and powr 
of the effect I am calling attention to, and it is for 
this that the Celt’s sensibihty gives him a peculiar 
aptitude. But the matter needs rather fine handling, 
and it is easy to make mistakes here in our criticism. 
In the first place, Europe tends constantly to become 
more and more one community, and we tend to 
become Europeans instead of merely Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Germans, Italians ; so whatever aptitude 
or felicity one people imparts into spiritual work, 
gets imitated by the others, and thus tends to become 
the common property of all. Therefore anything so 
beautiful and attractive as the natural magic I am 
speaking of, is sure, nowadays, if it appears in the 
productions of the Celts, or of the English, or of the 
French, to appear in the productions of the Germans 
also, or in the productions of the Italians ; but there 
will be a stamp of perfectness and inimitableness 
about it in the literatures where it is native, which it 
will not have in the literatures where it is not native. 
Novalis or Biickert, for instance, have their eye fixed 
on nature, and have undoubtedly a feeling for natural 
magic ; a rough-and-ready critic easily credits them 
and the Germans with the Celtic fineness of tact, the 
Celtic nearness to Nature and her secret ; but the 
question is whether the strokes in the German’s 
picture of nature^ have ever the indefinable delicacy, 

^ Take the following attempt to render the natural magic 
supposed to pervade Tieck’s poetry : — “In diesen Dichtungen 
herrscht eine geheimnissvolle Innigkeit, ein sonderbares Einver- 
standniss mit der hTatur, besonders mit der Pflanzen-iind Stein- 
reich. Der Leser fiihlt sich da wie in einem verzauberten 
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charm, and perfection of the Celt’s touch in the pieces 
I just now quoted, or of Shakspeare’s touch in his 
daffodil, Wordsworth’s in his cuckoo, Keats’s in his 
Autumn, Obermann’s in his mountain hirch-tree oi 
his Easter-daisy among the Swiss farms. To decide 
where the gift for natural magic originally lies, 
whether it is properly Celtic or Germanic, we must 
decide this question. 

In the second place, there are many ways oi 
handling nature, and we are here only concerned 
with one of them; but a rough-and-ready critic 
imagines that it is all the same so long as nature 
is handled at all, and fails to draw the needful dis« 
tinction between modes of handling her. But these 
modes are many ; I will mention four of them now 
there is the conventional way of handhng nature, 
there is the faithful way of handling nature, there is 
the Greek way of handling nature, there is the 
magical way of handling nature. In all these three 
last the eye is on the object, but with a difference . 
in the faithful way of handling nature, the eye is or 

Walde ; er hort die unterirdischen Quellen melodiscli rausclien 
wildfi-emde WunderblTinierL schauen ihn an mit ihren buntei 
sehnsuclitigen Augen ; unsiclxtbare Lippen kiissen seine Wanger 
mit neckender Zartliclikeit ; JioTie Filze, wie gold/m Glocken. 
imchsen Mingend empor am Fusse der Bdume;'^ and so on. 
Now that stroke of the hoTie Filze, tbe great funguses, woulc 
have been impossible to tbe tact and delicacy of a born lovei 
of nature like tbe Celt, and could only baye come from a Germar 
wbo bas Mnemstudirt bimself into natural magic. It is a cry' 
ing false note, wbicb carries us at once out of tbe world o; 
nature-magic and tbe breatb of tbe woods, into tbe world o: 
tbeatre-magic and tbe smell of gas and orange-peeL 
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the olijocfc, and that is all you can say; in the Greek, 
the eye is on the object, but lightness and brightness 
arc adtlod ; in the magical, the eye is on the object, 
but chann and niagic are ad<led. In the conventional 
way of handling nature, the eye is not on the object; 
what that means wo all know, %vo have only to think 
of our eigliteouth-ceuhiry poetry ; — 

“ As wlicti the moon, refulgent lamp of night”— 

to call up any mimhor of instances. Latin poetry 
supplies plenty of instances too; if wo put this froTii 
Propertius's llijltia ; — 

. . . tiianua htiraum .... 

Mwllk c'GtnpuHita Hiora tVotidu tegit”— 

shIo by siile the lino of Theocritus by which it was 
suggested 

“Xei/iw,!.* yAp tt4*iv tmim fiiym, (Fnpdkinm 

wci Jit tlw siiitit'. tuoni(*nh a good Hpocumeii both of 
tho crHivc^nfiuiial und of. the Graok way of haiallio^ 
natiin*. liio. fnau t)ur own jHH'try wo nmy got npcci 
niour* <if tiio (h-rck way of han(llio|r tialiUT*, an W(‘il um 
t>f tlio convriititnuil : for iuHtauco, Koatea . 

** Wlptf lit tip ttiwii* liy rivpr ur wianhoni, 

Hv luount.-iin Imilt with quitit tdtatlpl, 

1.; <.t' iu Mk, thki pumii niani T* 

iH Gnu^k, jtiGivrk an a tiling from liomor or IIukv 
rritiri; it h ftmipomid with tho oyv. <m th(^ ohjooi^ a 
raiiianry am! light rloamusM hoing addod. (Unman 
pmd.ry ulionud.i in Bpmdtium« of tlm fuithful way of 
liandlin*.^ naturi^ ; an oKimllmt oxamplo in to ho found 
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in the stanzas called Zwiammu, pivlix.Hl to (hicthoV, 
poems • the morning walk, tlu! mist, the dow, the 
sun are as faithful svs they can be, they are given 
with the eye on the object, but there the merit of 
the work, as a handling of nat ure, sto|iH ; neither 
Greek radiance nor Celtic magic is adiUnl ; tlu^ imwer 
of these is not what gives the imeni in iiuesti.m its 
merit, but a power of quite another kind, a iiower .if 
moral and spiritual emotion. But. the i>ower of Creek 
radiance Goethe could give to his haiulling of_ nature, 
and nobly too, as any one who will read his // umlmr, 

poem, in which a w'anderer falls in vvitlr a 

peasant woman and her child by i.heir hut. b.nlt out 
of the ruins of a temple near taiuia,— may mco. Only 
the power of natural magic tioelhe does not, 1 think, 
give ; whereas Kiaits passes at will from t he t Irctik iKiwer 
to that power which i.s, as I say, Ctsltic ; from his : ■ 
“Wlmt lUtUi tinvii, liy river nr .Hi'iislu.m " 

to his 

“ Wliito hawthorn and the i>ii:itnr:il I'lthuituii., 
FiUit-liuliuK vuihits ciivorM mi in li ,iv.«" 

or his 

, . “ magic rattumi'iili. (l[ll■tlin!; I'll t!t» (n.iju 

Of IiwilnUH seas, ill fttiiy hiinl;. Iiti lmii " 

in which the very same note is .struck u.s in ttioic 
extracts which I quoted frotn Celtic. r-Kmiiice, end 
struck with autlientic ami unmislakatiln pnw.'r, 

Bhaksiunire, lu IrimlUng nature, touche ■ thi . < Vliic 
note HO cxtpiisitcly, that peihap.-t one i. imdiiicd to 
be always bulking for ihtt Celtic note iti him, and imi 
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to recognise his Greek note \?hen it comes. But if 
one a.tte.ntls to the diherence between the two 
notes, and hciivs in mind, to guide one, such things 
as Yirgirs '^'moss'grown springs and grass softer than 
sleep : 

Muacosi fontcs et Homno mollior lierba”— - 

as his (‘hiirming llowengatherer, who ; — 

Pallt*utt‘8 violas «t aumiua papavera rarpons 
NaiviMHuui ot floruiu jungit boiiu okiitis anothi 

as his <piiiH‘,es an<1 chestmits 

. , . ‘*‘*ana li'gaiii ttuifn\a lanugine mala 

raHtaioiasipic iiueeH ” 

then, I tliink, we bIuiU be disposed to say that in 
Shakspeare s r--- 

kiHsw a hank vvliero the wild thynifl blows, 

WloTv oxUpH ?uid tho iiotlding vioU't grows, 

QuitiJ uv<*i‘ ntnopuul with luscimiH woodbiiui, 

With iwwvt musk-rosvg and with vglantiiio 

it IS niuiiily a CJreek note which is struck. Then, 
again in his : — 

. , . . ** look how tho fI<Jor of lu-avt'O 

Li titi-dc inlaid with patirum of bright gold ! 

we iHv at th(‘ very point of tnumition from {hi\ (Innk 
note to tht* rc!ti<'; there is the Greek clearm*.ss and 
hripjitm*:;-, witli flie Gidtic aermlncss and magic coim 
ing ill, hlom we havt^ the slieer, iiiimitalde Celtic 

noUt in passages like this r - 

** wc oa hill, in tlaht, forcht or ncud, 
l*y privini ftauitaiii or liy nwhy brook, 
ijr ill the beaehed niarg»ait of tlw atii 
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or this, the last I will quote 

“The moon shines bright In mieh a iu*.';hi :is 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss lliv Wwa, 

And they did make no noise, in sueh a ni;dd, 

Troilus, methinks, mounted tlie 1h*r»jiiu walls 

“ in such n night 

Bid Thisbc fearfully o’ertrip the dew - 

“ in sueh a night 

Stood Dido, mithawillom la h'r hond, 

Ifpmi tlu wild smAHDika, (ttid inurd her tore 
To come aijain to Varthuitd' 

And those last linos of all are so (li'oindu'il ami in- 
toxicated -with the fairy dow of that iuit,iu'al maxic 
which is our thoino, that I cannot do bettor than ond 
with them. 

And now, with tho pieces of ovidonci? in our haml, 
let us go to those who say it is vain So look for 
Celtic elements in siny Kiiglishinan, and lot us ask 
them, first, if they seise what wts moati Ity tlio power 
of natural magic in Celtic poetry; siH'omlly, if Hug- 
lish poetry does not ominontly oxhihit this powi>r: 
and, thirdly, whore they suppose Mtiglish poetry got 
it from 1 

I perceive that T shall ho aeciusod nf liaviiig raflmr 
tho air, in what I have said, of donyin;' this and that 
gift to the Germans, and of establish in;; our diUbr- 
once from tluuu a little ungraciously ami at tludr 
c-xponso. 'I’ho truth i.s, few peojile liave any real 
care to analyse closely in their eriticiHin ; they merely 
employ criticism as a luoaiis for heaping all prai so on 
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vvliiit. tlu'.y liki', and all blaino on wliat they dislike, 
'riiose of (and tliey are many) who owe a great 
debt of graiitiudo to the German spirit and to Ger- 
man lit'orat’Urt', <lo not like to bo told of any powers 
being l:i(d<ini' tlioroj wo are like the young ladies 
wh(t t.hink the hero of their novel is only half a hero 
nnlt!,s.s he ha.s all porfoctions united in him. But 
Tiature <io(>.s not work, either in heroes or races, 
ac-cording to th(\ y<mng ladies’ notion. We all are 
what wo ar(', th<i hero and the groat nation are what 
they ar(', by our limitations as well as by our powers, 
by lacking soniothiug as well as by possessing some- 
thing. It ia iKjt always gain to possess this or that 
gift, or I 0 .SS to lack this or that gift Our great, our 
only tir.st-rat,(' hody of contemporary poetry is the 
Gorman ; tint grand buainoas of tnodom poetry, ~a 
nuu’al intcrpr'(h.afion, from an independent point of 
view, of man and the world,- it is only German 
poetry, (loctlic.-f poetry, that has, ainco the Greeks, 
made nm<-h way wilJi. Cjamplxiira power of style, 
and the natnrid magic of Keats and Wordsworth, 
and Byron's 'ritanie, personality, may he wanting to 
this {loetry ; hut .see what it has aocom]ilish(!d with- 
out them 1 Ibtw niueh more than Gamphell with his 
powtwof style, and Ki'ats and Wordsworth with their 
natural magic, ;ind Byron with his Titanic, personality! 
Why, for llu! inimenstt serious ttisk it luul to jairform, 
the steadiiu-ss of Genmm poetry, its ginng luair the 
ground, its paiii'iit fidelity to nature, its using great 
[tlainne.ss <if .speech, poirtieal tlrawhueks in one point 
of vim, were s.ii'e, guards and ludps in another. The 
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plainness and earnestness of the two lines I have 
already quoted from Goethe : — 

Es bildet ein Talent sich. in der Stille, 

Sicli ein Character in dem Strom der Welt ” — 

compared with the play and power of Shakspeare’s 
style or Dante’s, suggest at once the difference be- 
tween Goethe’s task and theirs, and the fitness of the 
faithful laborious German spirit for its own task. 
Dante’s task was to set forth the lesson of the world 
from the point of view of mediseval Catholicism ; the 
basis of spiritual life was given, Dante had not to 
make this anew. Shakspeare’s task was to set forth 
the spectacle of the world when man’s spirit re-awoke 
to the possession of the world at the Eenaissance. 
The spectacle of human life, left to bear its own 
significance and tell its own story, but shown in all 
its fulness, variety, and power, is at that moment the 
great matter; but, if we are to press deeper, the 
basis of spiritual life is still at that time the tradi- 
tional religion, reformed or unreformed, of Christen- 
dom, and Shakspeare has not to supply a new basis. 
But when Goethe came, Europe had lost her basis of 
spiritual life ; she had to find it again ; Goethe’s task 
was, — the inevitable task for the modern poet hence- 
forth is, — as it was for the Greek poet in the days of 
Pericles, not to preach a sublime sermon on a given 
text like Dante, not to exhibit all the kingdoms of 
human life and the glory of them like Shakspeare, 
but to interpret human Hfe afresh, and to supply a 
new spiritual basis to it This is not only a work for 
style, eloquence, charm, poetry; it is a work for 
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science ; and the scientific, serious German spirit, not 
carried away by this and that intoxication of ear, and 
eye, and self-will, has peculiar aptitudes for it. 

We, on the other hand, do not necessarily gain by 
the commixture of elements in us ; we have seen how 
the clashing of natures in us hampers and embarrasses 
our behaviour- we might very likely be more at- 
tractive, we might very likely be more successful, 
if we were all of a piece. Our want of sureness of 
taste, our eccentricity, come in great measure, no 
doubt, from our not being all of a piece, from our 
having no fixed, fatal, spiritual centre of gravity. 
The Rue de Rivoli is one thing, and ISTuremberg is 
another, and Stonehenge is another; but we have a 
turn for all three, and lump them all up together. 
Mr. Tom Taylor’s translations from Breton poetry 
offer a good example of this mixing; he has a genuine 
feeling for these Celtic matters, and often, as in the Evil 
Tribute of Nomenoe, or in Lord Nann and the Fairy, he 
is, both in movement and expression, true and appro- 
priate ; but he has a sort of Teutonism and Latinism 
in him too, and so he cannot forbear mixing with his 
Celtic strain such disparates as : — 

“ ’Twas mirk, mirk night, and the water bright 
Troubled and drumlie flowed ” — 

which is evidently Lowland-Scotchy ; or as : — 

“ Eoregad, but thon’rt an artful hand ! " 
which is English-stagey ; or as : — 

“To Gradlon’s daughter, bright of blee, 

Her lover he whispered tenderly — 

Bethinh thee, sweet Dahut! the hey!' 
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which is Anacreontic in the manner of Tom Moore 
Yes, it is not a sheer advantage to have several strings 
to one's bow ! if we had been ail German, we might 
have had the science of Germany ; if we had been all 
Celtic, we might have been popular and agreeable ; if 
we had been all Latinised, we might have governed 
Ireland as the French govern Alsace, without getting 
ourselves detested. But now we have Germanism 
enough to make us Philistines, and Normanism 
enough to make us imperious, and Celtism enough 
to make us self-conscious and awkward ; but German 
fidelity to Nature, and Latin precision and clear rea- 
son, and Celtic quick-wittedness and spirituality, we 
fall short of. Nay, perhaps, if we are doomed to 
perish (Heaven avert the omen ! ), we shall perish by 
our Celtism, by our self-will and want of patience 
with ideas, our inability to see the way the world is 
going -j and yet those very Celts, by our affinity with 
whom we are perishing, will be hating and upbraiding 
us all the time. 

This is a somewhat unpleasant view to take of the 
matter ; but if it is true, its being unpleasant does not . 
make it any less true, and we are always the better 
for seeing the truth. What we here see is not the 
whole truth, however. So long as this mixed consti- 
tution of our nature possesses us, we pay it tribute 
and serve it ; so soon as we possess it, it pays us 
tribute and serves us. So long as we are blindly and 
ignorantly rolled about by the forces of our nature, 
their contradiction baffles us and lames us ; so soon 
as we have clearly discerned what they are, and begun 
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to apply to them a law of measurej control, and guid- 
ance, they may be made to work for our good and tc 
carry ns forward. Then we may have the good of 
our German part, the good of our Latin part, the 
good of our Celtic part ; and instead of one part 
clashing with the other, we may bring it in to continue 
and perfect the other, when the other has given us 
all the good it can yield, and by being pressed further, 
could only give us its faulty excess. Then we may 
use the German faithfulness to Nature to give us 
science, and to free us from insolence and self-will ; 
we may use the Celtic quickness of perception to give 
us delicac}?-, and to free us from hardness and Philis- 
tinism ; we may use the Latin decisiveness to give us 
strenuous clear method, and to free us from fumbling 
and idling. Already, in their untrained state, these 
elements give signs, in our life and literature, of their 
being present in us, and a kind of prophecy of what 
they could do for us if they were properly observed, 
trained, and applied. But this they have not yet been ; 
we ride one force of our nature to death ; we will be 
nothing but Anglo-Saxons in the Old World or in the 
New; and when our race has built Bold Street, Liver- 
pool, and. pronounced it very good, it hurries across 
the Atlantic, and builds Nashville, and Jacksonville, 
and Milledgeville, and thinks it is fulfilling the designs 
of Providence in an incomparable manner. But true 
Anglo-Saxons, simply and sincerely rooted in the 
German nature, we are not and cannot be; all we have 
accomplished by our onesidedness is to blur and con- 
fuse the natural basis in ourselves altogether, and to 
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become something eccentric, unattractive, and inhar- 
monious. 

A man of exquisite intelligence and charming 
character, the late Mr. Cobden, used to fancy that a 
better acquaintance with the United States was the 
grand panacea for us ; and once in a speech he be- 
wailed the inattention of our seats of learning to 
them, and seemed to think that if our ingenuous 
youth at Oxford were taught a little less about the 
Ilissus, and a little more about Chicago, we should all 
be the better for it. Chicago has its claims upon us, 
no doubt ; but it is evident that from the point of 
view to which I have been leading, a stimulation of 
our Anglo-Saxonism, such as is intended by Mr. Cob- 
den’s proposal, does not appear the thing most need- 
ful for us ; seeing our American brothers themselves 
have rather, like us, to try and moderate the flame of 
Anglo-Saxonism in their own breasts, than to ask us 
to clap the bellows to it in ours. So I am inclined 
to beseech Oxford, instead of expiating her over- 
addiction to the Ilissus by lectures on Chicago, to give 
us an expounder for a still more remote-looldng object 
than the Ilissus, — the Celtic languages and literature. 
And yet why should I call it remote ^ if, as I have 
been labouring to show, in the spiritual frame of us 
English ourselves, a Celtic fibre, little as we may have 
ever thought of tracing it, lives and works Aliens in 
speech^ in religion, in Uood I said Lord Lyndhurst ] the 
philologists have set him right about the speech, the 
physiologists about the blood ; and perhaps, taking 
religion in the wide but true sense of our whole spiri- 
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tual activity, those who have followed what I have 
been saying here will think that the Celt is not so 
wholly alien to us in religion. But, at any rate, let 
us consider that of the shrunken and diminished re 
mains of this great primitive race, all, with one insig- 
nificant exception, belongs to the English empire; 
only Brittany is not ours ; we have Ireland, the Scotch 
Highlands, Wales, the Isle of Man, Cornwall. They 
are a part of ourselves, we are deeply interested in 
knowing them, they are deeply interested in being 
known by us ; and yet in the great and rich univer- 
sities of this great and rich country there is no chair 
of Celtic, there is no study or teaching of Celtic mat- 
ters ; those who want them must go abroad for them. 
It is neither right nor reasonable that this should 
be so. Ireland has had in the last half century a band 
of Celtic students, — a band with which death, alas ! 
has of late been busy, — ^from whence Oxford or Cam- 
bridge might have taken an admirable professor of 
Celtic ; and with the authority of a university chair, 
a great Celtic scholar, on a subject little known, and 
where all would have readily deferred to him, might 
have by this time doubled our facilities for knowing 
the Celt, by procuring for this country Celtic docu- 
ments which were inaccessible here, and preventing 
the dispersion of others which were accessible. It is 
not much that the English Government does for science 
or literature ; but if Eugene O’Curry, from a chair of 
Celtic at Oxford, had appealed to the Government to 
get him copies or the originals of the Celtic treasures 
in the Burgundian Library at Brussels, or in the 
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library of St. Lsidoro^a Colh^ga iit iuHiia, man 
English Oovorniuent eoultl not wall lia\i* rafnsa*! hiiti. 
The invaluable Irish marinH(.‘ri|iM hi t!io St«nva lilirary 
the lato Sir IJobort Peel |)ro|josi»h, in 0^ l»ny 

for the British Museum; laml M.oatuLu. tuia uf tha 
trustees of the MuHeum, tieelareil, witli tin* ronrKlent 
shallowiioss ■which makes him so uhinired lij iniblia 
speakers anil lea(lmg‘'artiele writ uii4 so iiitolani!4e 
to all searchers for truth, tliat he saw iioihiiig in the 
whole collection worth jinrchnsing for t!i«^ Miisemn, 
except the correspomlenee of Loril Miiviile on tiui 
American war. That is to say, fids eorrei4jiitiitli<ii^*ij 
of Lord M'elvilli/s was tlm only thing in the follec. 
tion about which Ia>rd Macaulay hiiiHctf knew or 
cared. Perhaps an Oxford or (himliridge isr^ohssor 
of Celtic might have lieen allowtsl t<i make vihm 
heard, on a matter of (kltic manuscrijits, oven ngaiiwt 
Lord Macaulay, dlu* manuscripts were bought Ity 
Lord Ashhurnham, who keeps them shut up, ami will 
let no one consult them (at Itaist up to the date when 
O’Curry pnhlished his Ifdnm ho did ho| fear 
an actual acquaintance witli their coiiteiif'4 iduiiitd 
decrease their value m matter of curio uty at some 
future transfer or mb*.’’ Who knows f i’mhups an 
Oxford professor of Cettic might tune tuuelied the 
flinty hiairt of Lord Ashhurnham. 

At this moment, when the tinriow lliiliaiidmu 
which has long lim! things its own wav in Ihedaiub 
is showing its natural fruitSi iiml w*e are beidnidii'' to 
feel ashamed, and ummsy, mul alariiiefl :u ii ; ihh^ 
when we are becoiidrig aware that wt' Inie ,aertdau| 
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to Philistinism culture, and insight, and dignity, and 
acceptance, and weight among the nations, and hold 
on events that deeply concern us, and control of the 
future, and yet that it cannot even give us the fooFs 
paradise it promised us, but is apt to break down, and 
to leave us with Mx, Eoebuck’s and Mr. Lowe's lauda- 
tions of our matchless happiness, and the largest cir- 
culation in the world assured to the Daily Telegraph, 
for our only comfort ; at such a moment it needs some 
moderation not to be attacking Philistinism by storm, 
but to mine it through such gradual means as the slow 
approaches of culture, and the introduction of chairs 
of Celtic. But the hard unintelligence, which is just 
now our bane, cannot be conquered by storm; it 
must be suppled and reduced by culture, by a grovrth 
in the variety, fulness, and sweetness of our spiritual 
life ; and this end can only be reached by studying 
things that are outside of ourselves, and by studying 
them disinterestedly. Let us reunite ourselves with 
our better mind and with the world through science ; 
and let it be one of our angelic revenges on the Phil- 
istines, who among their other sins are the guilty 
authors of Penianism, to found at Oxford a chair of 
Celtic, and to send, through the gentle ministration 
of science, a message of peace to Ireland. 
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ON TRANSLATING HOMER. 

... iSTunquamne reponam? 


L 

It has more than once been suggested to me that 1 
should translate Homer. That is a task for which 
I have neither the time nor the courage; but the 
suggestion led me to regard yet more closely a poet 
whom I had already long studied, and for one or two 
years the works of Homer were seldom out of my 
hands. The study of classical literature is probably 
on the decline; but, whatever may be the fate of 
this study in general, it is certain that, as instruc- 
tion spreads and the number of readers increases, 
attention will be more and more directed to the 
poetry of Homer, not indeed as part of a classical 
course, but as the most important poetical monu- 
ment existing. Even within the last ten years two 
fresh translations of the Bmd have appeared in 
England : one by a man of great ability and genuine 
learning. Professor Keivman ; the other by Mr. 
Wright, the conscientious and painstaking translator 
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of Dante. It nuij safely I>e asstnled Uiiii ueither 
of these works will take rank as tin' staudanl trans- 
lation of Homer; that the task rmdt'riina: iiim 

will still he attempted hy other translatiU's. [f 
may perhaps be possible to nnnh'r ti» thtasn some, 
service, to save them some loss (d* lalunir, by puiiiting 
out rocks on which their pre<leet*ss(»r.s iune split, 
and the right objects on which a translator Hnnu'r 
should iix lus att('ntiom 

It is disputed wiiat aim a translatin' slundd pnspiKse 
to himself in dealing with Ids iU'iginal Hven tins 
preliminary is not yet settletL On utm sitle it is 
said that the translation ought to be siu'h “that 
the reader aliouhl, if i»ossible, forget, that it ia a 
translation at all, ami he lulhui into the illusion 
that ha is nunling an iulginal w<irk, mimefldng 
original’ (if tin* transiafion l)c in Ihjidr'^h), from 
an English liamld' d'he nnd original is in fids case, 
it is saiil, “ taktm us a basis on wldeli tu n'ur a pnem 
that sliall ullcct our anmtryiucn as tln^ <»riginal may 
he conceivial to have adcetial its mU.ural ticarers/’ 
On the other liand, Mr. Newman, who states the 
foregoing d<H’triiie (udy to iumdenm it, ilerlares 
that he “aims at preeistdy tlu' oppiisite; re, tain 
every peculiarity iif the original, so far as he is able, 
with tlw (jrv^ter Mir ikt^ mtfir Jmriijn ii //ley fa 

HO iliai it may ** never be hugoifeii that lie k 
imitating, ami indtating in a dilleriuit inaforiul/’ dim 
tniuslat'ork 'Hirst duty,” says Mr, Nowif};},ii, a 
historical one, to \m JmihJhi,'' Erotiably btUh huIcs 
would agree that the traiiHlatorN “first duty ia to 
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be faithful but the question at issue between 
them iSj in what faithfulness consists. 

My one object is to give practical advice to a 
translator ; and I shall not the least concern myself 
with theories of translation as such. But I advise 
the translator not to try tc rear on the basis of the 
Uiad, a poem that shall affect our countrymen as the 
original may he conceived to have affected its natural 
hearers and for this simple reason, that we cannot 
possibly tell how the Iliad “affected its natural hearers.’ 
It is probably meant merely that he should try to 
affect Englishmen powerfully, as Homer affected 
Greeks powerfully ; but this direction is not enough, 
and can give no real guidance. For all great poets 
affect their hearers powerfully, but the effect of one 
poet is one thing, that of another poet another thing : 
it is our translator’s business to reproduce the effect 
of Homer, and the most powerful emotion of the 
unlearned English reader can never assure him 
whether he has reproduced this, or whether he has 
produced something else. So, again, he may follow 
Mr. Newman’s directions, he may try to be “faith- 
ful,” he may “retain every peculiarity of his ori- 
ginal;” bub who is to assure him, who is to assure 
Mr. Newman himself, that, when he has done this, 
he has done that for which Mr. Newman enjoins 
this to be done, “ adhered closely to Homer’s manner 
and habit of thought”? Evidently the translator 
needs some more practical directions than these. No 
one can tell him how Homer affected the Greeks ; 
but there are those who can tell him how Homei 
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affects them. These are scholars; who possess, at 
the same time with knowledge of Greek, adequate 
poetical taste and feeling. No translation will seem 
to them of much worth compared with the original ; 
but they alone can say whether the translation pro- 
duces more or less the same effect upon them as the 
original They are the only competent tribunal in 
this matter : the Greeks are dead ; the unlearned 
Englishman has not the data for judging; and no 
man can safely confide in his own single judgment 
of his owm work Let not the translator, then, 
trust to his notions of what the ancient Greeks 
would have thought of him; he will lose himself 
in the vague. Let him not trust to what the ordi- 
nary English reader thinks of him ; he will be taking 
the blind for his guide. Let him not trust to his 
own judgment of his own work ; he may be misled 
by individual caprices. Let him ask how his work 
affects those who both know Greek and can appre- 
ciate poetry; whether to read it gives the Provost 
of Eton, or Professor Thompson at Cambridge, or 
Professor Jowett here in Oxford, at all the same 
feeling which to read the original gives them. I 
consider that when Bentley said of Pope’s transla- 
tion, “ It was a pretty poem, but must not be called 
Homer,” the work, in spite of all its power and 
attractiveness, was judged. 

‘l2s aF d <f}p6v ipios dpfccretev, — “ as the judicious 
would determine,” — that is a test to which every 
one professes himself willing to submit his works. 
Unhappily, in most cases, no two persons agree as 
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to who ‘Hhe judicious” are. In the present case, 
the ambiguity is removed : I suppose the translator 
at one with me as to the tribunal to which alone he 
should look for judgment ; and he has thus obtained 
a practical test by which to estimate the real success 
of his work. How is he to proceed, in order that 
his work, tried by this test, may be found most 
successful ^ 

First of all, there are certain negative counsels 
which I will give him. Homer has occupied men’s 
minds so much, such a literature has arisen about 
him, that every one who approaches him' should 
resolve strictly to limit himself to that which may 
directly serve the object for which he approaches 
him. I advise the translator to have nothing to do 
with the questions, whether Homer ever existed; 
whether the poet of the Iliad be one or many ; 
whether the Iliad be one poem or an Achilleis and 
an Iliad stuck together ; whether the Christian doc- 
trine of the Atonement is shadowed forth in the 
Homeric mythology; whether the Goddess Latona 
in any way prefigures the Virgin Mary, and so on. 
These are questions which have been discussed with 
learning, with ingenuity, nay, with genius ; but they 
have two inconveniences, — one general for all who 
approach them, one particular for the translator. 
The general inconvenience is that there really exist 
no data for determining them. The particular in- 
convenience is that their solution by the translator, 
even were it possible, could be of no benefit to his 
translation. 
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I advise Min, again, nofc to troiihh' liiinstdf wit}| 
constructing a special vocabulary for liis nm in imtvh 
lation; with excluding a eortaiu clasH pf 
words, and with confining himself to anotltt*r ctaas, in 
obedience to any theory about the poculiur <|uaiifi*^i 
of Homer’s style. Mr. Nowman says that ** I ho 
entire dialect of Homer being easentially iirrtiaic, that 
of a translator ought to be as much Kaxi^Nornian 
possible, and owe as little as possible tn the 
thrown into onr language by classical learning/’ Mr. 
Newman is unfortunate in the olmtirvance of bin tmu 
theory ; for I continually fuut in lus traiwlation wonM 
of Latin origin, which seem to me tpiite atieii to the 
simplicity of Homer,*— ^Ma’ispoimivc/’ for iiwlaiice, 
which is a favourite word of Mn Newiiian, to t*e|ir6* 
sent the Homeric tt/x€i/i(>gcrot : 

Great Hector of the motley holm thtw «|jakc to her rf.^pi^mim* 
“ But thus req)omimly to him spake gmMiku Ahciiiiidi’r/* 

And the word “ celestial,” again, in tlie grand adflrow 
of Zeus to the horses of Achilhii, 

“ You, who are born fnun Klil ainl Ihmth ! ** 

seems to me in that place exactly^ to jar uptui I ho 
feeling as too bookish. But, apart from the, qinnHiinti 
of Mr. Newman’s fidelity to his own theory, muAi a 
theory seems to me hoth dangermm fora trait, hit or 
and false in itself. Dangerous for a trauHlat.or ; 
cause, wherever one finds such a tlieory announced 
(and one finds it pretty often), it is generally folliiwed 
by an explosion of pedantry | and pedantry h of a!! 
things in the world the most undlomeric. ral;‘io in 
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itself ; because, in fact, we owe to the Latin element 
in our language most of that very rapidity and clear 
decisiveness by which it is contradistinguished from 
the German, and in sympathy with the languages of 
Greece and Eome : so that to limit an English trans- 
lator of Homer to words of Saxon origin is to deprive 
him of one of his special advantages for translating 
Homer. In Voss’s well-known translation of Homer, 
it is precisely the qualities of his German language 
itself, something heavy and traihng both in the struc- 
ture of its sentences and in the words of which it is 
composed, which prevent his translation, in spite of 
the hexameters, in spite of the fidelity, from creating 
in us the impression created by the Greek. Mr. 
Kewman’s prescription, if followed, would just strip 
the English translator of the advantage which he has 
over Voss. 

The frame of mind in which we approach an author 
influences our correctness of appreciation of him ; and 
Homer should be approached by a translator in the 
simplest frame of mind possible. Modern sentiment 
tries to make the ancient not less than the modern 
world its own ; but against modern sentiment in its 
applications to Homer the translator, if he would feel 
Homer truly — and unless he feels him truly, how can 
he render him truly ? — cannot be too much on his 
guard. For example : the writer of an interesting 
article on English translations of Homer, in the last 
number of the National Review, quotes, I see, with 
admiration, a criticism of Mr. Euskin on the use of 
the epithet ^vo-i^oos, ‘‘ life-giving,” in that beautiful 
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passage in the third book of the Iliad, which follows 
Helen s mention of her brothers Castor and Pollux 
as alive, though they were in truth dead : 

ws 0dro * Tovs 5’ ijdT} Kar4')(^ev ^vcrL^oos ala 

ip A.aK€QalfL 0 VL addtf iv TrarptSi yair}.- 

“The poet,” says Mr. Euskin, “has to speak of the 
earth in sadness •, but he will not let that sadness 
affect or change his thought of it. No; though 
Castor and Pollux be dead, yet the earth is our 
mother still,— fruitful, life-giving.” This is a just 
specimen of that sort of application of modem senti- 
ment to the ancients, against which a student, who 
wishes to feel the ancients truly, cannot too resolutely 
defend himself. It reminds one, as, alas ! so much 
of Mr. Euskin s writing reminds one, of those words 
the most deHcate of living critics : “ Comme tout 
genre de composition a son 6cueil i>articulier, cdui du 
genre romanesque, c’esi le faux.” The reader may feel 
moved as he reads it ; but it is not the less an ex- 
ample of “ le faux ” in criticism ; it is false. It is not 
true, as to that particular passage, that Homer called 
the earth because, “ though he had to speak 

of the earth in sadness, he would not let that sadness 
change or affect his thought of it,” but consoled him- 
self by considering that “the earth is our mother 
still, fruitful, life-giving.” It is not true, as a 
matter of general criticism, that this kind of senti- 
mentality, eminently modern, inspires Homer at aU. 
From Homer and Polygnotus I every day learn 
^ JUiad^ iii. 243. 
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more clearly/’ says Goethe, “that in our life here 
above ground we have, properly speaking, to enact 
Hell : ” ^ — if the student must absolutely have a key- 
note to the Iliads let him take this of Goethe, and see 
what he can do with it ; it will not, at any rate, like 
the tender pantheism of Mr. Ruskin, falsify for him 
the whole strain of Homer. 

These are negative counsels ; I come to the posi- 
tive. When I say, the translator of Homer should 
above all be penetrated by a sense of four qualities of 
his author ] — that he is eminently rapid ; that he is 
eminently plain and direct, both in the evolution of 
his thought and in the expression of it, that is, both 
in his syntax and in his words ; that he is eminently 
plain and direct in the substance of his thought, that 
is, in his matter and ideas ; and, finally that he is 
eminently noble ; — I probably seem to be saying what 
is too general to be of much service to anybody. Yet 
it is strictly true that, for want of duly penetrating 
themselves with the first -named quality of Homer, 
his rapidity, Cowper and Mr. Wright have failed in 
rendering him ; that, for want of duly appreciating 
the second-named quality, his plainness and direct- 
ness of style and diction, Pope and Mr. Sotheby have 
failed in rendering him * that for want of appreciating 
the third, his plainness and directness of ideas, Chap- 
man has failed in rendering him; while for want of ap- 
preciating the fourth, his nobleness, Mr. Hewman, who 
has clearly seen some of the faults of his predecessors, 
has yet failed more conspicuously than any of them. 

^ Bfiefwechsel zwischm Sdiiller und Goethe^ vi. 2S0. 
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ness and flowingness of Homer, which h'e keeps alike 
in passages of the simplest narrative, and in those of 
the deepest emotion. Not only, for example, are 
these lines of Cowper un-Homeric : — ■ 

So numerous seemed those fires the banks between 
Of Xanthus, blazing, and the fleet of Greece 
In prospect all of Troy ; ” 

where the position of the word blazing ” gives an 
entirely un-Homeric movement to this simple passage, 
describing the fires of the Trojan camp outside of 
Troyj but the following Hues, in that very highly- 
wrought passage where the horse of Achilles answers 
his master's reproaches for having left Patroclus on 
the field of battle, are equally un-Homeric : — 

** Eor not through sloth or tardiness on us 
Aught chargeable, have Ilium’s sons thine arms 
Stript from Patroclus’ shoulders ; but a God 
Matchless in battle, offspring of bright-haired 
Latona, him contending in the van 
Slew, for the glory of the chief of Troy.” 

Here even the first inversion, ‘'have Ihum's sons 
thine arms Stript from Patroclus’ shoulders,” gives 
the reader a sense of a movement not Homeric • and 
the second inversion, “ a God him contending in the 
van Slew,” gives this sense ten times stronger. In- 
stead of moving on without check, as in reading the 
original, the reader twice finds himself, in reading the 
translation, brought up and checked. Plomer moves 
with the same simplicity and rapidity in the highly- 
wrought as in the simple passage. 

It is in vain that Cowper insists on his fidelity ; 
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“ my chief boast is that I have adhered closely to my 
original : ” — “ the matter found in me, whether the 
reader like it or not, is found also in Homer; and 
the matter not found in me, how much soever the 
reader may admire it, is found only in Mr. Pope.” 
To suppose that it is fidelity to an original to give its 
matter, unless you at the same time give its manner ; 
or, rather, to suppose that you can really give its 
matter at all, unless you can give its manner, is just 
the mistake of our pre-Raphaelite school of painters, 
who do not understand that the peculiar effect of 
nature resides in the whole and not in the parts. So 
the peculiar effect of a poet resides in his manner and 
movement, not in his words taken separately. It is 
well known how conscientiously literal is Cowper in 
his translation of Homer. It is well known how 
extravagantly free is Pope. 

So let it be ! 

Portents and prodigies are lost on me : ” 
that is Pope’s rendering of the words, 

*^d,vd€, rt fjLOL davarov fMavre^eai ; H ere XP^'^ 

‘ ‘ Xanthus, why prophesiest thou my death to me ? thou needest 
not at all : ” — 

yet, on the whole, Pope’s translation of the Iliad is 
more Homeric than Cowper’s, for it is more rapid. 

Pope’s movement, however, though rapid, is not 
of the same kind as Homer’s ; and here I come to the 
real objection to rhyme in a translation of Homer. 
It is commonly said that rhyme is to be abandoned 
in a translation of Homer, because “ the exigences of 
^ Iliad, xix. 420. 
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rhyinej” to quote Mr. NewruiiUt ** pi.Hif.ivt'ly forliiVi 
faithfulness;’^ becatiae junt of any 

ancient poet, in rhyme/* to quota Ouwpi*r> ”i;4 im. 
possible.” ThiSj however, h iiioroly an aroittoiital 
objection to rliyma If thin werti all, it Im 

supposed, that if rhymes ware more alnimlaiii, llnitii'r 
could be adequately tratjalatad in rtiyiiia. But this 
is not SO; tliere is a deeper, a substaritial tdijeetinn 
to rhyme in a translation of fbuiuu*. It is, that 
rhyme inevitably tenuis to pair lines wliieli in the 
original are independent.^ anel thus the moveifiimt of 
the poem is changed. In themi linos at (^liapinati, f«ir 
instance, from Sarpedon*s spoerli to C{hiiicni*t, in iIhi 
twelfth book of the 

O fHwid, if fcwnliif lurk 

W ould ket^p back age from hm, iiml iiiti lliiifc wu wiiglit; 

not wrack 

In this life's human sra at all, hut that tiorrrriiig mm 
Wo shunned death over, —"Uor would I half thk vain va t»r 
Kor glorify a lolly so, to wish liow to ailviiuro ; 

But since we mud go, though not horo, anil I lot I, hrstdr* tlit 
chant'c 

Bropoacil now, there are inflnitci i?tr. 

Here fcho nocQssity of making tiuj liiifl, 

“ Nor glorify a folly no, to winh ltii>o tn 

ihynie with thu lino which folUiwa it, outirt'iv chatigwi 
and spoils the movmmmt of tho pusMagi-. 

Q07€ Ktu aib*df 1^1 

otfr® K« ui (TriKKtHfM it mBtd¥n^ww' ^ 

** Neither woult 1 1 myself go forth to fight with the 

^ iiiad, *IL Sa4 
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miy^ lliHutM'; thiirii Im st.o|w^ aiul iK'gius an opposed 
iiuivoiiiont : 

in'i* A* f’liffii'? 

lliil for -I t!ioii*i.'iiid of tli'iOh «tand fUmi^ to tm alwayB*’— 

Thi;-^ liu<S ill whioli ituinor vvishoH to go away with 
iht* iiio;4. iiiarkod rapidity from tlm lino hofore, Chap- 
man U furood, l*y tho uoot^Bsity of rhyming^ inthnately 
to ooiinoot with tho lino hoforo, 

i4tiii*is w»’ mmi gii, tliimgli not tiori% aiitl that lnwhlcB the 

rltiOioo - 

11m nioiimnt i!io wan'd rhmtY sirikt's onr ear, wo are 
irrosiaiilily oarriod liiiok tti a^lmme. and to the whole 
provioim liiuh whitdn aooonling iti Homer's own feel- 
ing* wo ought to Imvo hit hehiml us ontirely, and to 

110 tiiiiviiig farther and farther away from, 

Idiynm oertaiidy, t*y intensifying imtitlH'HiH, can 
intensify si^paratioii, and tliis is preoisely wliat Pope 
does ; hut thi^ halaneed rheiorieal autitheHis, though 
very eiloeliu*, H entirety nn Honim'ie. Ami this is 
what I intMii hy saying that Pope fails to render 
Homer, hreanse he does not render his plainness and 
direef nes'i of sljle and dietiom Where Homer marks 
.•'iopa ration hy moving away, Pope marks it liy anii- 
tlo’iii, No pa.*‘atge etmld- alaov tluH heftier tlian tlm 
pa.'Uain’ i hau^ jirit ipioted, on wldeh I will pause for 
a imnnonl. 

liuhr'it Wood, whose liminnm iy U^'nlnn dj Hmner 

111 tiienlioiif'd !y Uoethe m one of thn hooka whieli 
fell info hi -1 hands when his janvers were first develop- 
ing tlieitwelvijii, iiltd strongly interested him, relates 
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of tfiin a .striking ^Unj, lli^ nays ftiaf m 

ai tlie t‘ial af t!w Hnwit Ytair-^* W.ir, 
then I'adornStHTotary of Hlato* Iio wuh dir«»rO‘il to 
wait u|»oii tho Pwidi'tifc yf tlio liMoHhaii- 

ville, a fow ckyH liofurp hi^ tVml^ wilh tliy |tn^|iiiiittn.rv 
articloH of tho IVoaiy of Piiriii **1 foiiinl liiiii/' lia 
eoiitiiuw^, laiiguiili thiit I iirofiiwiHt 
my huHiitoHH ftir aiaithtir lirtui ; Init. Iio that 

I Mlanikl Hiay, wiyiiig, it caiiikl im% jiriih»itg lili^ lilV to 
nogloat hia duty ; ami rofioatiiig Ifu^ foltowiiig 
out of Harpodoida apiwh, ho dwolluti with piirtioulur 
omphaaiHon tho itunl litii\ wiikh twiiIliHl ti* hk iiiitid 
the diatinguiatiiiig part ho li&d hikon in iiiiiilir tilliiirt :-- 

w rimw^ d jtA<rV yXp wrpl rh>h ft, 

akl Bk piKXmp,m d r# 

akrBfM 

Q&r0 m ffriXkmiu p%ixw A mAuipitiimf' 
p0j^ S'— l/Ari|i >4|i K%wif AprardaiP 
fiiflm, df hm m'4' 

kfiye^p* 

Ilia Lonlahip ropoat4*d Ihii Iipt wonl ^irvora! tiiiion 
with a ralm and tloformiimte rtMigniiiion ; and, aft i^r a 
HoriouH pauao of aoiiio iiiiniiti^.ai ho doairod to fioar I hr 
Troaty rtmd, to whkh ho Itafmiod with groat nitvu 
tion, and roonvorod apirite onougli tat di*ol*iro f-ho 
approbation of a flying ntutoMtuiin {I lii-i owti 
worda) ^<ai the* numt glorious war, aiul iiio^i hyiinur- 
ablo pitaoo, tliia nation ovor 

^ Thr,Ht* lift* tlit! word* m wliioli ktrd 
with larthnikr fiii|«liank,** 

® Rolwri Wotiil, fhmy im ik^ (}rigimi nVaoi,'.' fi^id 
qf Mmmr^ Lfauloa, I77fi, |>, vii. 
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I quote this story, first, because it is interesting as 
exhibiting the English aristocracy, at its very height 
of culture, lofty spirit, and greatness, towards the 
middle of the last century. I quote it, secondly, 
because it seems to me to illustrate G-oetheh saying 
which I mentioned, that bur life, in Homer’s view of 
it, represents a conflict and a hell ; and it brings out, 
too, what there is tonic and fortifying in this doctrine. 
I quote it, lastly, because it shows that the passage 
is just one of those in translating which Pope will be 
at his best, a passage of strong emotion and oratorical 
movement, not of simple narrative or description- 
Pope translates the passage thus : — 

‘‘ Could all our care elude the gloomy grave 
Which claims no less the fearful than the brave, 

For lust of fame I should not vainly dare 
In fighting fields, nor urge thy soul to war : 

But since, alas ! ignoble age must come, 

Disease, and death’s inexorable doom ; 

The life which others pay, let us bestow, 

And give to fame what we to nature owe.” 

Nothing could better exhibit Pope’s prodigious talent, 
and nothing, too, could be better in its own way. 
But, as Bentley said, “ You must not call it Homer.” 
One feels that Homer’s thought has passed through a 
literary and rhetorical crucible, and come out highly 
intellectualised ; come out in a form which strongly 
impresses us, indeed, but which no longer impresses 
us in the same way as when it was uttered by. Homer. 
The antithesis of the last two lines — 

“The life which others pay, let us bestow, 

And give to fame what we to nature owe ” — 
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is excollonfc, ami is Just suited t.u rup(‘’.s heroic 
couplet; hut neither the antilhesi't itself, tmr the 
couplet whicli conveys it, is suiteii tn tht> feelite' «r 
to the movement of the llomerii^ 

A literary and intellectualised lanyuaye is, lunv- 
ever, in its own way well stiited to •'rand matters ; and 
Pope, witli a language of this kiml and ids ,,wn ail- 
mirable talent, comes oil' w<>ll emmgh as long as he 
has passion, or oratory, or a great crisis to dtsd with. 
Even here, as I liave heen pointing <.ut, he does not 
render Homer ; hut he and his style are in tliemselves 
strong. It is wlmn he comes to level passagew, pas- 
sages of narrative or description, that Ite and his stylo 
are sorely tried, and prove tht'instdvt's weak, A i'»er- 
fectly plain direct stylo can of conr.st) convey the 
simplest matter as naturally as tin' gramhist ; imUied, 
it must he liarder for it, one wtmid say, to convey a 
grand matter wtirthily and nohiy, than to <s.tivey a 
common matter, as alotm such a mutter .should ho 
conveye<l, plaiidy and simply, I hit the style of 
Rasseks is iiiemnparahly hetler fitted to dt'serihe a 
sage [ilalosophising than a soldier lighting his camp 
fire. 'I’he .style of Pope is not the style of Riwielas ; 
hut it i.s equally a literary style, equally imlitted t<i 
descriiie a simple matter with the pl.u'n iiaturuliie.H'i of 
Homer. 

Kvery one knows the (mssage at the end of the 
eighth hook of the where the lire.-i of thedVojuu 
oneainjmient are likened to the sturs. If. is very far 
from my wish lo hohl Puja; up to ridieule, ,ho I shall 
not quote the commeneeruent of the passage, whieh in 
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thf t)ri‘ 4 inal uf gimt aiul bwitity, anti 

in tran.shitiii;: whit’ti hm hmi nijn^nilarly and 

mtttniaidy furtututtn, lint thn latinr part of the 
winnv licntnn* ioiivoB tho ntarn, and cm\m to 
tilt' tmitM of tho |tlaini‘st, mtiHt mattor-of- 

fui’t HuhjtH't' lunl tltnilH witli this, aw llonun’ 

always deaU with ovory mihjoct, in tlio plainant ami 
moat airatidif loiavard ^tylo., *sStJ many in numhcr, 
hotwtaii tho ships am! tlin Htmiins ttf XautlmH, Khono 
ftirtli in frtint of 1Vt«y tlm tiroH kimlknl hy thn Trojans. 
Thm'o wort^ kiiidlotl a thrmiaml firoa in tho plain; ami 
liy nindi niio llmro mii fifty tmm in tln^ lii^ht of the 
liIiiziiiK lire, Amt tlm Intrsns, mnmdiiiujj white harloy 
and ryv, and stamlini^ iiy the rlmriots, waited for the 
bri^lit-lliroiiiHl MorningA* ^ 

III PopoA triiiishitiim, ttib plain story liocormis tho 
fciiltnuif,: ; 

**Si« oiotv ft.oiik’M |«r*iu»l lima 
,\si I Xionlaw uilti da-lr riiji; 

rr||>.-rta»a-s ol* llai tltafMn firi’H 
CUr.oit »'a ft,*'- .'Misl {tuaiaoM* 

k rilr-j I hr simty lammi'H Kitli 

Aii'l ’iliHMi !.i, islt.uly ti%ir Ifni ln'liL 

Puff hov f,oi4r»h lliiaian pit' initial, 

Wliiri*' !ia4!*‘*|r4 I»)' fit.-i, lllfl'k llir-4t‘74 W*li4 ; 

n'.'iu4i iPr »'Mnr-i*-t*s nVr iipir Itritp’s <if nmij 
4 f 4 rto wioutir^ tlit^ n.'»iai| luMrii,*' 

It ii for pa H.igps tif this snrt, w!i{r}i, aftt‘r all, form 
tin* hulk of a iiarnitivo pornn flmt l*opeA stylo in ho 
lad. Ilf t'!*'V.iifil pim agoM Im h poworfn!, mi fhnnor 
ia pottotinl, tlitai-h not in t!m aaimt way; hut in 


* viii, fcilCI. 
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plain narrative, where Homer is still power and delight 
ful, Pope, hy the inherent fault of his style, is in- 
effective and out of taste. Wordsworth says some- 
where, that wherever Virgil seems to have composed 
with his eye on the object,’’ Dryden fails to render 
him. Homer invariably composes ‘‘with his eye on 
the object,” whether the object be a moral or a 
material one : Pope composes with his eye on his 
style, into which he translates his object, whatever 
it is. That, therefore, which Homer conveys to ns 
immediately, Pope conveys to us through a medium. 
He aims at turning Homer’s sentiments pointedly and 
rhetorically; at investing Homer’s description with 
ornament and dignity. A sentiment may be changed 
by being put into a pointed and oratorical form, yet 
may still be very effective in that form; but a de- 
scription, the moment it takes its eyes off that which 
it is to describe, and begins to think of ornamenting 
itself, is worthless. 

Therefore, I say, the translator of Homer should 
penetrate himself with a sense of the plainness and 
directness of Homer’s style; of the simplicity with 
which Homer’s thought is evolved and expressed. He 
has Pope’s fate before his eyes, to show him what a 
divorce may be created even between the most gifted 
translator and Homer by an artificial' evolution of 
thought and a liteiury cast of style. 

Chapman’s style is not artificial and literary like 
Pope’s, nor his movement elaborate and self-retarding 
like the Miltonic movement of Cowper. He is plain- 
spoken, fresh, vigorous, and, to a certain degree, rapid; 
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iUid all those' aro Ihauoric quulit-io.s. 1 cainiot .say 
that I think t!io ninvimiont of liis fouriisai s3ila,l)le 
lino, wiiit*!i has heoii HO much comuuaahHk ihmuanc ; 
hut (Ui this |Huut I shall have mmv to say !)y ami 
h}\ whtui I otuiit'- to speak of Mr. Nowniaiis luotrioal 
oxphuts. Ihit it Is not elisthu'tly anti ihanorir, like^ 
tlu' iiiovomont tif MiiUm’n blank vorsi' ; and it has a, 
rapidity <d' its own. (Chapman’s diction, tot», is jjjoiuv 
rally ^j:nod, that is, appro}u‘iuto to Humor; a,hov('. all, 
tlio syntaiOioal edinniohu* of his styk'. is appropriate. 
With thoso m<*nts, what provonts his translation from 
hoiiii^Mi aatksfaottu’y version of llomorl Is it tuoroly 
the want of litoral fuitiifuluoss to his tu'hhnul, imposed 
ttpou him, it m sahk hy the oxi^rnooH (d rhyme 1 
iliis thin oolohriitod vtu'sion, w-hich has so nniny ach 
vanfui^eH, no other and tlet^per ddmt tliau that! Its 
author is a poet., nml a poet, too, tlio Klizahothan 
ago ; ilie gtddon age of English litoratnrt^ as it, is 
called, and on the whole truly called ; f(»r, wlmttnan* 
ho the defectH ttf Kli/athethaii literature (and thoy ans 
grout k \%'i* liavt^ no din'otopmont of our lifei'ature t(» 
comparts with it for vigour ami rielnam lliis age, 
toil, sliiiwed wha.t it eouht eh* in translating^ hy pro 
dueing: a master pieeis its version of tho ilihh^ 

C’hapmutiH traimlathiii hits (»ften lioon praised as 
eminently Ibimiu’ie, Keata’a tine mum<*i in its lanmur 
every ono knows; but Iveata could not road tho 
migimdi and therefore could not roally jud;a‘ tin* 
Iraiudation, i kileridge, in pruising C ’luipmanVi vorshm,' 
says at file same time, **It will give yttu ainull idea 
uf lloiiier/' lUit the grave luithority of Mr. Ilullam 

M 
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pronounces this translation to be ofteti oxc,ectIin]^ly 
Homeric;” and its latest editor bohliy deelaros that 
by what, with a deplorable style, he calls bis <^wn 
innative Hoxneric genius,” Chapman “has thoroughly 
identified himself with Homer;” and that **we pardon 
him even for his digressions, for they are sutdi as n o 
feel Homer himself would have writltau” 

I confess that I can never read t\renty lines of 
Chapman’s version without recurring to Ilenth^ys cry, 
“This is not Homer I” and that from a det»per eanst* 
than any unfaithfulness occasioned hy tlm fetters of 
rhyme. 

I said that there were four things wliich eminently 
distinguished Homer, and with a Hensu of wliicti 
Homer’s translator sliould penetrate lunwelf as fully 
as possible. One of these four things was, the plain 
ness and directness of Homer^s itleas, I have just 
been speaking of the plainness tind dirtHdiit'SH (>f hi^ 
style; but the plainnosB and direct nens of the con- 
tents of his style, of his ideas themnelves, is not lens 
remarkable. But as eminently as Hmucr is plain, «o 
eminently is the Elizabotlmn literat.urt^ in general, 
and Chapman in particular, fanenfuL In 

humours and fantasticality tip t<j its vtny lips, the 
Elizabethan age, newly arrived at the use, (if thn 
human faculties after their long term of h(mdag(% and 
delighting to exercise them freely, sutlers from itn 
own extravagance in this first of thtun, can 

hardly bring itself to see an object (|ui(‘tjy or to d*. 
scribe it temperately. Happily, in the t,ranslation (d 
the Bible, the sacred character of their oriM’inal in- 
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spired the translators with such respect that they did 
not dare to give the rein to their own fancies in dealing 
with it. But, in dealing with works of profane litera- 
ture, in dealing with poetical works above all, which 
highly stimulated them, one may say that the minds 
of the Elizabethan translators were too active; that 
they could not forbear importing so much of their 
own, and this of a most peculiar and Elizabethan 
character, into their original, that they effaced the 
character of the original itself. 

Take merely the opening pages to Chapman’s trans- 
lation, the introductory verses, and the dedications. 
You will find : — 

“An Anagram of the name of oiir Dread Prince, 

My most gracious and sacred Mcecenas, 

Henry, Prince of Wales, 

Our Sunn, Heyr, Peace, Life,” — 

Henry, son of J ames the First, to whom the work is 
dedicated. Then comes an address, 

“To the sacred Fountain of Princes, 

Sole Empress of Beauty and Virtue, Anne, Queen 
Of England,” etc. 

All the Middle Age, with its grotesqueness, its 
conceits, its irrationality, is still in these opening 
pages ; they by themselves are sufficient to indicate 
to us what a gulf divides Chapman from the “ clearest- 
souled ” of poets, from Homer ; almost as great a gulf 
as that which divides him from Yoltaire. Pope has 
been sneered at for saying that Chapman writes 
somewhat as one might imagine Homer himself to 
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have written before he arrived at years of discretion.^ 
But the remark is excellent : Homer expresses him- 
self like a man of adult reason, Chapman like a man 
whose reason has not yet cleared itself. For instance, 
if Homer had had to say of a poet, that he hoped his 
merit was now about to be fully established in the 
opinion of good judges, he was as incapable of saying 
this as Chapman says it, — “Though truth in her very 
nakedness sits in so deep a pit, that from Gades to 
Aurora, and Canges, few eyes can sound her, I hope 
yet those few here will so discover and confirm that 
the date being out of her darkness in this morning of 
our poet, he shall now gird his temples with the sun,'’ 
— I say, Homer was as incapable of saying this in that 
manner, as Yoltaire himself would have been. Homer, 
indeed, has actually an affinity with Voltaire in the 
unrivalled clearness and straightforwardness of his 
thinking; in the way in which he keeps to one thought 
at a time, and puts that thought forth in its complete 
natural plainness, instead of being led away from it 
by some fancy striking him in connection with it, and 
being beguiled to wander oiff with this fancy till his 
original thought, in its natural reality, knows him no 
more. What could better show us how gifted a race 
was this Greek race 1 The same member of it has not 
only the power of profoundly touching that natural 
heart of humanity which it is Voltaire's weakness 
that he cannot reach, but can also address the under- 
standing with all Voltaire's admirable simplicity and 
rationality. 

My limits will not allow me to do more thau 
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shortly illustrate, from Chapman^s version of the Iliad^ 
what I mean when I speak of this vital difference 
between Homer and an Elizabethan poet in the 
quahty of their thought ; between the plain simplicity 
of the thought of the one, and the curious complexity 
of the thought of the other. As in Pope’s case, 1 
carefully abstain from choosing passages for the ex- 
press purpose of making Chapman appear ridiculous ; 
Chapman, like Pope, merits in himself all respect, 
though he too, like Pope, fails to render Homer. 

In that tonic speech of Sarpedon, of which I have 
said so much, Homer, you may remember, has : — 

d fxhv yb.p TrSXefJLOv irepl rSvde (pir/dvre 
aid 8^ pL^WoLfAev dy^potj r’ ddavdrroj re 
^<T<Teffd \ — 

“ if indeed, but once this battle avoided, 

We were for ever to live without growing old and immortal.” 

Chapman cannot be satisfied with this, but must add 
a fancy to it : — 

if keeping back 

Would keep back age from us, and death, and that we might 
not lorack 

In this life's McTnan sea at all ; ” 

and so on. Again ; in another passage which I have 
before quoted, where Zeus says to the horses of 
Peleus, 

t £ crcpQX dbfxev UtjXtjl avaKn 
6v7)T(p ; vpiels o' brrhv dyiipix) r’ ddavdrta re'^ 

Wliy gave we you to royal Peleus, to a mortal ? but ye are 
without old age, and immortal.” 


^ Tliadf xvii. 443. 
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Chapman sophisticates this into :~ 

“ Wliy gave we you t’ a mortal Mug, when immortality 
And incapacity of age so dignifies your states ? ” 

Again ; in the speech of Achilles to his horses, where 
Achilles, according to Homer, says simply, “Take 
heed that ye bring your master safe back to the host 
of the Danaans, in some other sort than the last time, 
when the battle is ended,” Chapman sophisticates this 
into : — 

“ When toith Hood, for this day's fast observed, revenge shall yield 
Our heart satiety, bring us off.” 

In Hector’s famous speech, again, at his parting from 
Andromache, Homer makes him say : “Hor does my 
own heart so bid me ” (to keep safe behind the walls), 
“ since I have learned to be staunch always, and to 
fight among the foremost of the Trojans, busy on 
behalf of my father’s great glory, and my own.”^ In 
Chapman’s hand’s this becomes : — 

‘^Tbe spirit I first did breathe 

Did never teach me that ; much less, since the contempt of death 
Was settled in me, and my mind knew what a worthy was, 
Whose office is to lead in fight, and give no danger pass 
Without improvement. In this fire must Hector's trial shine : 
Here must his country, father, friends, be in him made divine.' 

You see how ingeniously Homer’s plain thought is 
tormented, as the French would say, here. Homer 
goes on : “ For well I know this in my mind and in 
my heart, the day will be, when sacred Troy shall 
perish : ” — 

ia-creraL ijpap, 6'r’ dv tot' dXibXy "IXcos Ipij. 


^ Iliad, vi. 444. 
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Chapman makes this : — 

And sncli a stormy day shall come, in mind and soul I know, 

When sacred Troy shall shed her towers, for tears of orer* 
throw. ” 

I might go on for ever, hut I could not give you a 
better illustration than this last, of what I mean by 
saying that the Elizabethan poet fails to render Homer 
because he cannot forbear to interpose a play of 
thought between his object and its expression. Chap- 
man translates his object into Elizabethan, as Pope 
translates it into the Augustan of Queen Anne ; both 
convey it to us through a medium. Homer, on the 
other hand, sees his object and conveys it to us 
immediately. 

And yet, in spite of this perfect plainness and 
directness of Homer’s style, in spite of this perfect 
plainness and directness of his ideas, he is eminently 
nolle; he works as entirely in the grand style, he is 
as grandiose, as Phidias, or Dante, or Michael Angelo. 
This is what makes his translators despair. “ To give 
relief,” says Cowper, “to prosaic subjects” (such as 
dressing, eating, drinking, harnessing, travelling, going 
to bed), that is to treat such subjects nobly, in the 
grand style, “without seeming unreasonably tumid, 
is extremely difficult.” It is difficult, but Homer has 
done it. Homer is precisely the incomparable poet 
he is, because he has done it. His translator must 
not be tumid, must not be artificial, must not be 
literary ; true ; but then also he must not be common- 
place, must not be ignoble, I have shown you how 
translators of Homer fail by wanting rapidity, by 
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wanting simplicity of style, by wanting plainness oi 
thought : in a second lecture I will show you how a 
translator fails by wanting nobility. 


II 

I must repeat what I said in beginning, that the 
translator of Homer ought steadily to keep in mind 
where lies the real test of the success of his transla- 
tion, what judges he is to try to satisfy. He is to 
try to satisfy scholars^ because scholars alone have the 
means of really judging him. A scholar may be a 
pedant, it is true, and then his judgment will be 
worthless ; but a scholar may also have poetical feel- 
ing, and then he can judge him truly ; whereas all 
the poetical feeling in the world will not enable a 
man who is not a scholar to judge him truly. For 
the translator is to reproduce Homer, and the scholar 
alone has the means of knowing that Homer who is 
to be reproduced. He knows him but imperfectly, 
for he is separated from him by time, race, and lan- 
guage ; but he alone knows him at all. Yet people 
speak as if there were two real tribunals in this 
matter, — the scholar’s tribunal, and that of the 
general public. They speak as if the scholar’s judg- 
ment was one thing, and the general public’s judgment 
another ; both with their shortcomings, both with 
their liability to error ; but both to be regarded by 
the translator. The translator who makes verba] 
literalness his chief care “will,” says a writer in the 
National Review whom I have already quoted, “be 
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appreciated by the scholar accustomed to test a trans- 
lation rigidly by comparison with the original, to look 
perhaps with excessive care to finish in detail rather 
than boldness and general effect, and find pardon 
even for a version that seems bare and bold, so it be 
scholastic and faithful. But, if the scholar in judging 
a translation looks to detail rather than to general 
effect, he judges it pedantically and ill. The appeal, 
however, lies not from the pedantic scholar to the 
general public, which can only like or dislike Chap- 
man’s version, or Pope’s, or Mr. Newman’s, but cannot 
judge them ; it lies from the pedantic scholar to the 
scholar who is not pedantic, who knows that Homer 
is Homer by his general effect, and not by his single 
words, and who demands but one thing in a transla- 
tion, — that it shall, as nearly as possible, reproduce 
for liim the general effect of Homer. This, then, re- 
mains the one proper aim of the translator : to repro- 
duce on the intelligent scholar, as nearly as possible, 
the general effect of Homer. Except so far as he 
reproduces this, he loses his labour, even though he 
may make a spirited Iliad of his own, like Pope, or 
translate Homer’s Iliad word for word, like Mr. New- 
man. If his proper aim were to stimulate in any 
manner possible the general public, he might be right 
in following Pope’s example ; if his proper aim were 
to help schoolboys to construe Homer, he might be 
right in following Mr. Newman’s. But it is not : his 
proper aim is, I repeat it yet once more, to reproduce 
on the intelligent scholar, as nearly as he can, the 
general effect of Homer. 
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When, therefore, Cowper says, “ My chief boast is 
that I have adhered closely to my original ; when 
Mr. Newman says, My aim is to retain every pecu- 
liarity of the original, to be faithful^ exactly as is the 
case with the draughtsman of the Elgin marbles;” 
their real judge only replies : “ It may be so : repro- 
duce then upon us, reproduce the effect of Homer, 
as a good copy reproduces the effect of the Elgin 
marbles.” 

When, again, Mr. Newman teUs us that “by an 
exhaustive process of argument and experiment ” he 
has found a metre which is at once the metre of “ the 
modern Greek epic,” and a metre “like in moral 
genius ” to Homer's metre, his judge has still but the 
same answer for him : “ It may be so ; reproduce then 
on our ear something of the effect produced by the 
movement of Homer.” 

But what is the general effect which Homer pro- 
duces on Mr. Newman himself^ because, when we 
know this, we shall know whether he and his judges 
are agreed at the outset, whether we may expect him, 
if he can reproduce the effect he feels, if his hand 
does not betray him in the execution, to satisfy his 
judges and to succeed. If, however, Mr. Newman's 
impression from Homer is something quite different 
from that of his judges, then it can hardly be expected 
that any amount of labour or talent will enable him 
bo reproduce for them their Homer. 

Mr. Newman does not leave us in doubt as to the 
general effect which Homer makes upon him. As I 
have told you what is the general effect which Homei 
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makes upon me, — that of a most rapidly moving poet, 
that of a poet most plain and direct in his style, that 
of a poet most plain and direct in his ideas, that of a 
poet eminently noble, — so Mr. Newman tells ns his 
general impression of Homer. Homer’s style,” he 
says, “is direct, popular, forcible, quaint, flowing, garru- 
lous.” Again : “Homer rises and sinks with his subject, 
is prosaic when it is tame, is low when it is mean.” 

I lay my finger on four words in these two sen- 
tences of Mr. Newman, and I say that the man who 
could apply those words to Homer can never render 
Homer truly. The four words are these : qmint, 
garrulous^ prosaic^ low. Search the English language 
for a word which does not apply to Homer, and you 
could not fix on a better than quaint, unless perhaps 
you fixed on one of the other three. 

Again; “to translate Homer suitably,” says Mr. 
Newman, “we need a diction sufficiently antiquated 
to obtain pardon of the reader for its frequent home- 
liness.” “I am concerned,” he says again, “with the 
artistic problem of attaining a plausible aspect of 
moderate antiquity, while remaining easily intelli- 
gible.” And again, he speaks of “the more anti- 
quated style suited to this subject.” Quaint ! anti- 
quated ! — but to whom? Sir Thomas Browne is 
quaint, and the diction of Chaucer is antiquated : does 
Mr. Newman suppose that Homer seemed quaint to 
Sophocles, when he read him, as Sir Thomas Browne 
seems quaint to us, when we read him? or that 
Homer’s diction seemed antiquated to Sophocles, as 
Chaucer’s diction seems antiquated to us? But we 
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cannot really know, I confess, how Homer seemed to 
Sophocles : well then, to those who can tell us how 
he seems to them, to the living scholar, to our only 
present witness on this matter, — does Homer make 
on the Provost of Eton, when he reads him, the im- 
pression of a poet quaint and antiquated? does he 
make this impression on Professor Thompson, or Pro- 
fessor Jowett ? When Shakspeare says, “ The princes 
orgulous” meaning “ the proud princes,” we say, “ This 
is antiquated;” when he says of the Trojan gates, 
that they 

‘‘With massy staples 
And corresponsive and fulfilling bolts 
Sjperr up the sons of Troy,” 

we say, “This is both quaint and antiquated.” But 
does Homer ever compose in a language which pro- 
duces on the scholar at all the same impression as this 
language which I have quoted from Shakspeare? 
Never once. Shakspeare is quaint and antiquated 
in the lines which I have just quoted; but Shak- 
speare — need I say it ? — can compose, when he likes, 
when he. is at his best, in a langiu^e perfectly simple, 
perfectly intelligible ; in a language which, in spite 
of the two centuries and a half which part its author 
from us, stops us or surprises us as little as the 
language of a contemporary. And Homer has not 
Shakspeare’s variations : Homer always composes as 
Shakspeare composes at his best; Homer is always 
simple and intelligible, as Shakspeare is often ; 
Homer is never quaint and antiquated, as Shak- 
speai'e is sometimes. 
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Wlien Mr. Newman says that Homer is garrulous, 
he seems, perhaps, to depart less widely from the 
common opinion than when he calls him quaint j for 
is there not Horace’s authority for asserting that 
‘Hhe good Homer sometimes nods,” lonus dormitat 
Homerus ? and a great many people haye come, from 
the currency of this well-known criticism, to represent 
Homer to themselves as a diffuse old man, with the 
full-stocked mind, hut also with the occasional slips 
and weaknesses of old age. Horace has said better 
things than his “bonus dormitat Homerus j” hut he 
never meant hy this, as I need not remind any one 
who knows the passage, that Homer was garrulous, 
or anything of the kind. Instead, however, of either 
discussing what Horace meant, or discussing Homer’s 
garrulity as a general question, I prefer to bring to 
my mind some style which is garrulous, and to ask 
myself, to ask you, whether anything at all of the 
impression made by that style is ever made by the 
style of Homer. The mediseval romancers, for in- 
stance, are garrulous ; the following, to take out of a 
thousand instances the first which comes to hand, is 
in a garrulous manner. It is from the romance of 
Richard Coeur de Lion. 

“ Of my tale be not a- wondered ! 

The French says he slew an hundred 
(Whereof is made this English saw) 

Or he rested him any thraw. 

Him followed many an English knight 
That eagerly holp him for to fight,” — 

and so on. Now the manner of that composition 1 
call garrulous ; every one will feel it to be garrulous ; 
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every one will understand what is meant when it; ia 
called garrulous. Then I ask the scholar, — does 
Homer’s manner ever make upon you, I do not say, 
the same impression of its garrulity as that passage, 
but does it make, ever for one moment, an impression 
in the slightest way resembling, in the remotest degree 
akin to, the impression made by that passage of the 
mediaeval poet ? I have no fear of the answer. 

I follow^ the same method with Mr. Newman’s two 
other epithets, ^prosaic and low, “Homer rises and 
sinks with his subject,” says Mr. Newunan ; “ is prosaic 
when it is tame, is low when it is mean.” First I 
say, Homer is never, in any sense, to be wdth truth 
called prosaic ; he is never to be called low. He does 
not rise and sink with his subject ; on the contrary, 
his manner invests his subject, whatever his subject 
be, with nobleness. Then I look for an author of 
whom it may with truth be said, that he “ rises and 
sinks with his subject, is prosaic when it is tame, is 
low when it is mean.” Defoe is eminently such an 
author ; of Defoe’s manner it may with perfect pre- 
cision be said, that it follows his matter ; his lifelike 
composition takes its character from the facts which 
it conveys, not from the nobleness of the composer. 
In Moll Flanders and Colonel Jack, Defoe is undoubt- 
edly prosaic when his subject is tame, low when his 
subject is mean. Does Homer’s manner in the Iliad, 
I ask the scholar, ever make upon him an impres- 
sion at all like the impression made by Defoe’s 
manner in Moll Flanders and Colonel Jack? Does 
it not, on the contrary, leave him wuth an impression 
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of nobleness, even when it deals with Thersites or 
with Irus 

Well then, Homer is neither quaint, nor garrulous, 
nor prosaic, nor mean : and Mr. Newman, in seeing 
him so, sees him differently from those who are to 
judge Mr. Newman’s rendering of him. By pointing 
out how a wrong conception of Homer affects Mr. 
Newman’s translation, I hope to place in still clearer 
Ught those four cardinal truths which I pronounce 
essential for him who would have a right conception 
of Homer ; that Homer is rapid, that he is plain and 
direct in word and style, that he is plain and direct 
in his ideas, and that he is noble. 

Mr. Newman says that in fixing on a style for 
suitably rendering Homer, as he conceives him, he 
** alights on the delicate line which separates the 
quaint from the grotesque'' I ought to be quaint,” 
he says, ought not to be grotesque.” This is a 
most unfortunate sentence. Mr. Newman is grotesque, 
which he himself says he ought not to be j and he 
ought not to be quaint, which he himself says he 
ought to be. 

“No two persons will agree,” says Mr. Newman, 
“ as to where the quaint ends and the grotesque be- 
gins;” and perhaps this is true. But, in order to 
avoid all ambiguity in the use of the two words, it is 
enough to say, that most persons would call an expres- 
sion which produced on them a very strong sense of 
its incongruity, and which violently surprised them, 
grotesque ; and an expression, which produced on them 
a slighter sense of its incongruity, and which more 
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gently surprised them, quaint. Using tlie two words 
in this manner, I say, that when Mr. hTewman trans- 
lates Helen’s words to Hector in the. sixth book, 

Aaep ^pteco, Kwhi KaKOfi7}X(^^o^, 6Kpvoi<T(xrj %,^ — 

“ 0, brother thon of me, who am a mischief- W'orking vixen, 

A numbing horror,’’ — 

he is grotesque ; that is, he expresses himself in a 
manner which produces on us a very strong sense of 
its incongruity, and which violently surprises us. I 
say, again, that when Mr. Hewman translates the 
common line, 

T?;*' 5’ ^x€:ra fiiyas xopv^a^oXos "E/crwp, — 

“ Great Hector of the motley helm then spake to her respon- 
sive,” — 

or the common expression evKy'^/jnSes ’Axamt, dapper- 
greaved Achaians,” he is quaint ; that is, he expresses 
himself in a manner which produces on us a slighter 
sense of incongruity, and which more gently surprises 
us. But violent and gentle surprise are alike far from 
the scholar’s spirit when he reads in Homer kwos KaKo- 
fxri'xdvov^ or, KopvSaloXos "^E/crcop, or, evKvrjptSe^ 

These expressions no more seem odd to him than the 
simplest expressions in English, He is not more 
checked by any feeling of strangeness, strong or weak, 
when he reads them, than when he reads in an Eng- 
lish book “ the painted savage,” or, the phlegmatic 
Dutchman.” Mr. Newman’s renderings of them must, 
therefore, be wrong expressions in a translation of 
Homer, because they excite in the scholar, their only 
^ Iliad, vi. 344. 
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competent judge, a feeling quite alien to that excited 
in him by what they profess to render. 

Mr. Newman, by expressions of this kind, is false 
to his original in two ways. He is false to him inas- 
much as he is ignoble ; for a noble air, and a grotesque 
air, the air of the address, 

Adep ifieio, Kvpbs KaKofiTjxdvov, d/cpuo^crcTTj?, — 

and the air of the address, 

“ 0, brother thou of me, who am a mischief- working vixen, 

A numbing horror,” — 

are just contrary the one to the other : and he is false 
to him inasmuch as he is odd ; for an odd diction like 
Mr. Newman’s, and a perfectly plain natural diction 
like Homer’s, — “ dapper-greaved Achaians ” and ivKvy- 
/jLiSes "AxatoL ^ — are also just contrary the one to the 
other. Where, indeed, Mr. Newman got his diction, 
with whom he can have lived, what can be his test of 
antiquity and rarity for words, are questions which I 
ask myself with bewilderment. He has prefixed to 
his translation a list of what he calls ‘‘the more 
antiquated or rarer words ” which he has used. In 
this list appear, on the one hand, such words as 
doughty^ grisly, lusty, noisome, ravin, which are familiar, 
one would think, to all the world ; on the other hand 
such words as hragly, meaning, Mr. Newman tells us, 
“ proudly fine ; ” lulldn, “ a calf ; ” jplump, “ a mass ; ” 
and so on. “I am concerned,” says Mr. Newman, 
“with the artistic problem of attaining a plausible 
aspect of moderate antiquity, while remaining easily 
VOL, H, N 
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intelligible/’ But it seems to me that lusty is not 
antiquated: and that hragly is not a word readily 
understood. That this word, indeed, and lulUn^ may 
have ‘‘a plausible aspect of moderate antiquity,” I 
admit; but that they are “easily intelligible,” I deny. 

Mr. Newman’s syntax has, I say it with pleasure, 
a much more Homeric cast than his vocabulary ; his 
syntax, the mode in which his thought is evolved, 
although not the actual words in which it is expressed, 
seems to me right in its general character, and the 
best feature of his version. It is not artificial or 
rhetorical like Cowper’s syntax or Pope’s : it is simple, 
direct, and natural, and so far it is like Homer’s. It 
fails, however, just where, from the inherent fault of 
Mr. Newman’s conception of Homer, one might ex- 
pect it to fail, — it fails in nobleness. It presents the 
thought in a way which is something more than 
unconstrained, — over-familiar; something more than 
easy, — ^free and easy. In this respect it is like the 
movement of Mr. Newman’s version, like his rhythm, 
for this, too, fails, in spite of some good qualities, by 
not being noble enough; this, while it avoids the 
faults of being slow and elaborate, falls into a fault 
in the opposite direction, and is slip-shod. Homer 
presents his thought naturally ; but when Mr. New- 
man has, 

“A thousand fires along the plain, I say, that night were burn- 
ing,”— 

he presents his thought familiarly ; in a style which 
may be the genuine style of ballad-poetry, but which 
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is not the style of Homer. Homer moves freely ^ 
but when Mr. Hewman has, 

“Infatuate ! 0 that thou wert lord to some other army,”^ — 

he gives himself too much freedom ; he leaves us too 
much to do for his rhythm ourselves, instead of giving 
to us a rhythm like Homer’s, easy indeed, but master- 
ing our ear with a fulness of power which is irre- 
sistible. 

I said that a certain style might be the genuine 
style of ballad-poetry, but yet not the style of Homer. 
The analogy of the ballad is ever present to Mr. 
Newman’s thoughts in considering Homer; and per- 
haps nothing has more caused his faults than this 
analogy, — this popular, but, it is time to say, this 
erroneous analogy. ‘‘ The moral qualities of Homer’s 
style,” says Mr. Newman, “being like to those of the 
English ballad, we need a metre of the same genius. 
Only those metres, which by the very possession of 
these qualities are liable to degenerate into doggerel^ are 
suitable to reproduce the ancient epic.” “The style 
of Homer,” he says, in a passage which I have before 
quoted, “is direct, popular, forcible, quaint, flowing, 
garrulous : in all these respects it is similar to the old 

^ From tlie reproaclifiil answer of Ulysses to Agamemnon, 
wiio had proposed an abandonment of their expedition. This 
is one of the “ tonic ” passages of the Tlidd, so I quote it ; — 

“ Ah, unworthy king, some other mglorious army 
Should’st thou command, not rule over us^ whose portion 
for ever 

Zeus hath made it, from youth right up to age, to be winding 
Skeins of giievous wars, till every soul of us perish.’" 

Uiad^ xiv. 84. 
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English ballad.’^ Mr. Newman, I need not say, is by 
no means alone in this opinion. The most really 
and truly Homeric of all the creations of the English 
muse is,” says Mr. Newman’s critic in the National 
BevieWy the ballad-poetry of ancient times ; and the 
association between metre and subject is one that it 
would be true wisdom to preserve.” It is confessed,” 
says Chapman’s last editor, Mr. Hooper, “that the 
fourteen -syllable verse” (that is, a ballad-verse) “is 
peculiarly fitting for Homeric translation.” And the 
editor of Dr. Maginn’s clever and popular Homeric 
Ballads assumes it as one of his author’s greatest and 
most undisputable merits, that he was “ the first who 
consciously realised to himself the truth that Greek 
ballads can be really represented in English only by 
a similar measure. ” 

This proposition that Homer’s poetry is lallad 
'poetry, analogous to the well-known ballad-poetry of 
the English and other nations, has a certain small 
portion of truth in it, and at one time probably served 
a useful purpose, when it was employed to discredit 
the artificial and literary manner in which Pope and 
his school rendered Homer. But it has been so ex- 
travagantly over-used, the mistake which it was useful 
in combating has so entirely lost the public favour, 
that it is now much more important to insist on the 
large part of error contained in it, than to extol its 
small part of truth. It is time to say plainly that, 
whatever the admirers of our old ballads may think, 
the supreme form of epic poetry, the genuine Homeric 
mould, is not the form of the Ballad of Lord Bateman, 
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I have myself shown the broad difference between 
Milton’s manner and Homer’s ; but, after a course of 
Mr. Hewman and Dr. Maginn, I turn round in despera- 
tion upon them and upon the balladists who have mis- 
led them, and I exclaim : “ Compared with you, Milton 
is Homer’s double ; there is, whatever you may think, 
ten thousand times more of the real strain of Homer 
in, 

Blind Thamyris, and blind Mseonides, 

And Tiresias, and Phinens, prophets old, ’ — 

than in, 

'How Christ thee save, thou proud porter, 

How Christ thee save and see, ’ ^ — 

or in, 

“ While the tinker did dine, he had plenty of wine.” ^ 

For Homer is not only rapid in movement, simple 
in style, plain in language, natural in thought ; he is 
also, and above all, nohle. I have advised the trans- 
lator not to go into the vexed question of Homer’s 
identity. Yet I will just remind him that the grand 
argument — or rather, not argument, for the matter 
affords no data for arguing, but the grand source from 
which conviction, as we read the Iliad, keeps pressing 
in upon us, that there is one poet of the Iliad, one 
Homer — is precisely this nobleness of the poet, this 
grand manner ; we feel that the analogy drawn from 
other joint compositions does not hold good here, 
because those works do not bear, like the Iliad, the 
magic stamp of a master ; and the moment you have 

^ From tbe ballad of King Kstmere, in Percy’s Eeliques of 
Ancient English Poetry, L 69 (edit, of 1767). 

Eeliques, i. 241, 
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anything less than a masterwork, the co-operation oi 
consolidation of several poets becomes possible, for 
talent is not uncommon ; the moment you have much 
less than a masterwork, they become easy, for medio- 
crity is everywhere. I can imagine fifty Bradies joined 
with as many Tates to make the New Version of the 
Psalms. I can imagine several poets having con- 
tributed to any one of the old English ballads in 
Percy’s collection. I can imagine several poets, 
possessing, like Chapman, the Elizabethan vigour and 
the Elizabethan mannerism, united with Chapman 
to produce his version of the Iliad. I can imagine 
several poets, with the literary knack of the twelfth 
century, united to produce the Nihelungen Lay in 
the form in which we have it, — a work which the 
Germans, in their joy at discovering a national epic 
of their own, have rated vastly higher than it deserves. 
And lastly, though Mr. Newman’s translation of Homer 
bears the strong mark of his own idiosyncrasy, yet I 
can imagine Mr. Newman and a school of adepts 
trained by him in his art of poetry, jointly producing 
that work, so that Aristarchus himself should have 
difficulty in pronouncing which line was the master’s, 
and which a pupil’s. But I cannot imagine several 
poets, or one poet, joined with Dante in the composi- 
tion of his Inferno^ though many poets have taken 
for their subject a descent into Hell. Many artists, 
again, have represented Moses ; but there is only one 
Moses of Michael Angelo. So the insurmountable 
obstacle to believing the Iliad a consolidated work of 
several poets is this : that the work of great masters 
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is unique ; and the Iliad has a great master’s genuine 
stamp, and that stamp is the grand style. 

Poets who cannot work in the grand style instinc 
tively seek a style in which their comparative inferi- 
ority may feel itself at ease, a manner which may he, 
so to speak, indulgent to their inequalities. The 
baUad-style oflers to an epic poet, quite unable to 
fill the canvas of Homer, or Dante, or Milton, a 
canvas which he is capable of filling. The ballad- 
measure is quite able to give due effect to the 
vigour and spirit which its employer, when at his 
very best, may be able to exhibit ; and, when he is 
not at his best, when he is a little trivial, or a little 
dull, it will not betray him, it will not bring out his 
weaknesses into broad relief. This is a convenience ; 
but it is a convenience which the ballad-style pur- 
chases by resigning all pretensions to the highest, to 
the grand manner. It is true of its movement, as it 
is not true of Homer’s, that it is “ liable to degene- 
rate into doggerel.” It is true of its “ moral quali- 
ties,” as it is not true of Homer’s, that quaintness ” 
and “ garrulity ” are among them. It is true of its 
employers, as it is mt true of Homer, that they 
^^rise and sink with their subject, are prosaic when 
it is tame, are low when it is mean.” For this reason 
the ballad-style and the ballad-measure are eminently 
mappropriate to render Homer. Homer’s manner 
and movement are always both noble and power- 
ful : the ballad -manner and movement are often 
either jaunty and smart, so not noble ; or jog-trot 
and humdrum, so not powerful. 
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The Nibelmgen Lay affords a good fflustration 
of the qualities of the ballad -manner. Based on 
grand traditions, wHch had found expression in a 
grand lyric poetry, the German epic poem of the 
N&elungen Lay, though it is interesting, and though 
it has good passages, is itself anything rather than a 
grand poem. It is a poem of which the composer is, 
to speak the truth, a very ordinary mortal, and often, 
therefore, like other ordinary mortals, very prosy. 
It is in a measure which eminently adapts itself to 
this commonplace personality of its composer, which 
has much the movement of the well-known measures 
of Tate and Brady, and can jog on, for hundreds of 
lines at a time, with a level ease which reminds one 
of Sheridan’s saying that easy writing may he often 
such hard reading. But, instead of occupying myself 
with the Mbelungm Lay, I prefer to look at the 
ballad-style as directly applied to Homer, in Chap- 
man’s version and Mr. Hew man s, and in the Sora&ric 
Ballads of Dr. Maginn. 

First I take Chapman. I have already shown 
that Chapman’s conceits are un-Homeric, and that 
his rhyme is un-Homeric ; I will now show how his 
manner and movement are un-Homeric. Chapman’s 
diction, I have said, is generally good; but it must 
be called good with this reserve, that, though it has 
Homer’s plainness and directness, it often offends 
him who knows Homer, by wanting Homer’s noble- 
ness. In a passage which I have already quoted, the 
address of Zeus to the horses of Achilles, where 
Homer has — 
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S. 0€iXc6, ri 56iii€v JhjXyjL 6jvaKTL 
0i/7}T^, v/jL€LS S’ icrrbv d'y'fjpo) r ddavarca re ; 

^ ha ovcTTTivotai fier^ avdpdcTLv dXye’ 

Cliapiiian has — 

“ ‘ Poor toretched beasts/ said he, 

Why gave we you to a mortal king, when immortality 
And incapacity of age so dignifies your states ? 

Was it to haste‘s the naiseries poured out on human fates V ” 

There are many faults in this rendering of Chap- 
man’s, but what I particularly wish to notice in it is 
the expression “ Poor wretched beasts” for a SecXm, 
This expression just illustrates the difference be- 
tween the ballad-manner and Homer’s. The ballad- 
manner — Chapman’s manner — is, I say, pitched 
sensibly lower than Homer’s. The ballad-manner 
requires that an expression shall be plain and natu- 
ral, and then it asks no more. Homer’s manner 
requires that an expression shall be plain and 
natural, but it also requires that it shall be noble, 
d SetAco is as plain, as simple as '‘Poor wretched 
beasts 3” but it is also noble, which “Poor wretched 
beasts ” is not. “ Poor wretched beasts ” is, in truth, 
a little over-familiar, but this is no objection to it for 
the ballad-manner; it is good enough for the old 
English ballad, good enoitgh for the Nilelungen 
Lay, good enough for Chapman’s Iliad, good enough 
for Mr. Newman’s Iliad, good enough for Dr. 
Maginn’s Someric Ballads ; but it is not good 
enough for Homer. 

^ Iliad, xvii. 443. 

2 All the editions whiclx I have seen have “haste,” but the 
eight reading must certainly be “taste.” 
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To feel tliat Chapman’s measure, though natural, 
is not Homeric ; that, though tolerably rapid, it has 
not Homer’s rapidity; that it has a jogging rapidity 
rather than a flowing rapidity; and a movement 
familiar rather than nobly easy, one has only, I 
think, to read half a dozen lines in any part of 
his version. I prefer to keep as much as possible 
to passages which I have already noticed, so I will 
quote the conclusion of the nineteenth book, where 
Achilles answers his horse Xanthus, who has pro- 
phesied his death to him.^ 

“ AcLilles, far in rage, 

Thus answered him : — It fits not thee thus proudly to presage 
My oyerthrow. I know myself it is my fate to fall 
Thus far from Phthia ; yet that fate shall fail to vent her gall 
Till mine vent thousands. — These words said, he fell to horrid 
deeds, 

Gave dreadful signal, and forthright made fly his one-hoofed 
steeds. ” 

For what regards the manner of this passage, the 
words “Achilles Thus answered him,” and “I know 
myself it is my fate to fall Thus far from Phthia,” 
are in Homer’s manner, and all the rest is out of it. 
But for what regards its movement, who, after being 
jolted by Chapman through such verse as this, — 

“ These words said, he fell to horrid deeds, 
Gave dreadful signal, and forthright made fly his one-hoofed 
steeds,” — 

who does not feel the vital difference of the move- 
ment of Homer, — 

^ pa, Kai kv 'irpdoTOCs jM^hvvxas tirirov^ ? 


^ Iliad,, xix. 419. 
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To pass from Chapman to Dr. Maginn. His 
Homeric Ballade are vigorous and genuine poems 
in their own way; they are not one continual 
falsetto, like the pinchbeck Boman Ballads of Lord 
Macaulay ; but just because they are ballads in their 
manner and movement, just because, to use the words 
of his applauding editor, Dr. Maginn has “ consciously 
realised to himself the truth that G-reek ballads can 
be really represented in English only by a similar 
manner,” — just for this very reason they are not at 
all Homeric, they have not the least in the world 
the manner of Homer. There is a celebrated inci- 
dent in the nineteenth book of the Odyssey, the 
recognition by the old nurse Eurycleia of a scar on 
the leg of her master Ulysses, who has entered his 
own hall as an unknown wanderer, and whose feet 
she has been set to wasL “Then she came near,’' 
says Homer, “and began to wash her master; and 
straightway she recognised a scar which he had got 
in former days from the white tusk of a wild boar, 
when he went to Parnassus unto Autolycus and the 
sons of Autolycus, his mother’s father and brethren.”^ 
This, “really represented” by Dr. Maginn, in “a 
measure similar ” to Homer’s, becomes : — 

‘ ‘ And scarcely Rad she begun to wash 
Ere she was aware of the grisly gash 
Above his knee that lay. 

It was a wound from a wild-boar’s tooth, 

All on Parnassus’ slope, 

Where he went to hunt in the days of his youth 
With his mother’s sire,” — 


\ xis. 392. 
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and so on. That is the true ballad-manner, no one 
can deny ; all on Parnassus’ slope ” is, I was going 
to say, the true ballad-slang; but never again shall 
I be able to read, 

5’ dp dcrcrov ioOtra dvaxO' e6v‘ airtKa 5’ ^yvca 
oiikiiv' 

mthout having the detestable dance of Dr. 
Maginn’s, — 

“ And scarcely had she begun to wash 
Ere she was aware of the grisly gash,” — 

jigging in my ears, to spoil the effect of Homer, and 
to torture me. To apply that manner and that 
rhythm to Homer’s incidents, is not to imitate 
Homer, but to travesty him. 

Lastly I come to Mr. Newman. His rhythm, like 
Chapman’s and Dr. Maginn’s, is a ballad-rhythm, but 
with a modification of his own. “Holding it,” he 
tells us, “as an axiom, that rhyme must be abandoned,” 
he found, on abandoning it, “an unpleasant void 
until he gave a double ending to the verse.” In short, 
instead of saying, 

‘‘ Good people all with one accord 
Give ear unto my tale ,’" — 

Mr. Newman would say, 

“ Good people all with one accord 
Give ear unto my story. ” 

A. recent American writer^ gravely observes that for 

^ Mr. Marsh, in his Ledwes m the English Lmgvage, New 
York, 1860, p. 520. 
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Ms countrymen this rhythm has a disadvantage in 
being like the rhythm of the American national air 
Yankee Doodle^ and thus provoking ludicrous associa- 
tions. Yankee Doodle is not our national air : for 
us Mr. NewmaMs rhythm has not this disadvantage. 
He himseK gives us several plausible reasons why 
this rhythm of his really ought to be successful : let 
us examine how far it is successful. 

Mr. Hewman joins to a bad rhythm so bad a 
diction that it is difficult to distinguish exactly 
whether in any given passage it is his words or his 
measure which produces a total impression of such an 
unpleasant kind. But with a httle attention we may 
analyse our total impression, and find the share which 
each element has in producing it. To take the 
passage which I have so often mentioned, Sarpedon’s 
speech to Glaucus. Mr. Newman translates this as 
follows : — 

“ 0 gentle friend ! if thou and I, from this encounter ’scaping, 
Hereafter might forever be from Eld and Death exempted 
As heavenly gods, not I in sooth would fight among the 
foremost, 

Nor liefly thee would I advance to man-ennobling battle. 
Now, — sith ten thousand shapes of Death do any-gait pur- 
sue us 

Which never mortal may evade, though sly of foot and 
nimble ; — 

Onward ! and gloiy let us earn, or glory yield to some one, — 

“ Could all our care elude the gloomy grave 
Which claims no less the fearful than the brave ” — 

I am not going to quote Pope’s version over again, 
but I must remark in passing, how much more, with 
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all Pope’s radical difference of manner from Homer 
it gives us of the real effect of 

ei yap, irokepLOV 'irepl rdvde ^vybvre — 

than Mr. Newman’s lines. And now, why are Mr. 
Newman’s lines faulty? They are faulty, first, be- 
cause, as a matter of diction, the expressions “0 
gentle friend,” ‘^eld,” ‘‘in sooth,” “liefly,” “advance,” 
“man -ennobling,” “sith,” “any-gait,” and “sly of 
foot,” are all bad; some of them worse than others, 
but all bad : that is, they all of them as here used 
excite in the scholar, their sole judge, — excite, I will 
boldly affirm, in Professor Thompson or Professor 
Jowett, — a feeling totally different from that excited 
in them by the words of Homer which these expres- 
sions profess to render. The lines are faulty, secondly, 
because, as a matter of rhythm, any and every line 
among them has to the ear of the same judges (I 
affirm it with equal boldness) a movement as unlike 
Homer’s movement in the corresponding line as the 
single words are unlike Homer’s words, ovre /ce a-e 
cTTeXXoL/ML fjidx'^v Is /cuStdvetpav, — “ Nor liefly thee 
would I advance to man -ennobling battle;” — for 
whose ears do those two rhythms produce impressions 
of, to use Mr. Newman’s own words, “ similar moral 
genius ? ” 

I will by no means make search in Mr. Newman’s 
version for passages likely to raise a laugh; that 
search, alas 1 would be far too easy. I will quote 
but one other passage from him, and that a passage 
where the diction is comparatively inoffensive, in 
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order that disapproval of the words may not unfairly 
heighten disapproval of the rhythm. The end of the 
nineteenth hook, the answer of Achilles to his horse 
Xanthus, Mr. Newman gives thus : — 

“ ‘ Chestnut ! why bodest death to me ? from thee this was not 
needed. 

Myself right surely know also, that ’t is my doom to perish, 
From mother and from father dear apart, in Troy ; but never 
Pause will I make of war, until the Trojans be glutted. ’ 

He spake, and yelling, held afront the single-hoofed horses.'’ 

Here Mr. Newman calls Xanthus Chestnut^ indeed, as 
he calls Balius Spotted, and Podarga Spry-foot ; which 
is as if a Frenchman were to call Miss Nightingale 
Mdlle, Eossignol, or Mr. Bright M. Clair, And 
several other expressions, too, — “yelling,” “held 
afront,” “ single -hoofed,” — leave, to say the very 
least, much to he desired. Still, for Mr. Newman, 
the diction of this passage is pure. All the more 
clearly appears the profound vice of a rhythm, which, 
with comparatively few faults of words, can leave a 
sense of such incurable alienation from Homer’s 
manner as, “ Myself right surely know als6 that ’tis 
my doom to perish, — compared with the eij vv tol ot^a 
Kal avTos, 6 [loi jjLopos €v6dB^ oXecrdccL of Homer. 

But so deeply seated is the difference between the 
ballad-manner and Homer’s, that even a man of the 
highest powers, even a man of the greatest vigour of 
spirit and of true genius, — the Coryphaeus of balladists. 
Sir Walter Scott, — fails with a manner of this kind 
to produce an effect at all like the effect of Homer. 
“I am not so rash,” declares Mr. Newman, “as to 
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say that if freedom be given to rhyme as in Walter 
Scott’s poetry,” — Walter Scott, “by far the most 
Homeric of our poets,” as in another place he calls 
him, — “a genius may not arise who will translate 
Homer into the melodies of Marmion.^' “The truly 
classical and the truly romantic,” says Dr. Maginn, 
“are one; the moss-trooping Nestor reappears in the 
moss -trooping .heroes of Percy’s Beligues and a 
description by Scott, which he quotes, he calls 
“graphic, and therefore Homeric.” He forgets our 
fourth axiom, — that Homer is not only graphic ; he 
is also noble, and has the grand style. Human nature 
under like circumstances is probably in all ages much 
the same ; and so far it may be said that “ the truly 
classical and the truly romantic are one ; ” but it is 
of little use to tell us this, because we know the 
human nature of other ages only through the repre- 
sentations of them which have come down to us, and 
the classical and the romantic modes of representation 
are so far from being “one,” that they remain eternally 
distinct, and have created for us a separation between 
the two worlds which they respectively represent. 
Therefore to call Nestor the “moss-trooping Nestor” 
is absurd, because, though Nestor may possibly have 
been much the same sort of man as many a moss- 
trooper, he has yet come to us through a mode of 
representation so unlike that of Percy’s Beliques, that, 
instead of “ reappearing in the moss-trooping heroes ” 
of these poems, he exists in our imagination as some- 
thing utterly unlike them, and as belonging to another 
world. So the Greeks in Shakspeare’s Troilus and 
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Gmsida,^ are no longer the Greeks whom we have 
known in Homer, because they come to us through a 
mode of representation of the romantic world. But 
I must not forget Scott. 

I suppose that when Scott is in what may be called 
fuU ballad swing, no one will hesitate to pronounce 
his manner neither Homeric nor the grand manner. 
When he says, for instance, 

“ I do not rliyme to that dull elf 
Who cannot image to himself, 

and so on, any scholar will feel that this is not Homer’s 
manner. But let us take Scott’s poetry at its best ; 
and when it is at its best, it is undoubtedly very good 
indeed: — 

‘‘ Tunstall lies dead upon the field, 

His life-blood stains the spotless shield ; 

Edmund is down,— my life is reft,— 

The Admiral alone is left. 

Let Stanley charge with spur of fire, - 

With Chester charge, and Lancashire, 

Full upon Scotland’s central host, 

Or victory and England’s lost. ”2 

That is,^ uo doubt, as vigorous as possible, as spirited 
as possible ; it is exceedingly fine poetry. And still 
I say. It is not in the grand manner, and therefore it 
is not like Homer’s poetry. Now, how shall I make 
him who doubts this feel that I say true; that these 
lines of Scott are essentially neither in Homer’s style 
nor in the grand style ? I may point out to him that 
the movement of Scott’s lines, while it is rapid, is also 

* Marmion, canto vi. 38. 2 MarmUm, canto vi. 29 

VOL. IL r> 
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at the same time what the French call saccadS, its 
rapidity is “jerky;” whereas Homer’s rapidity is a 
flowing rapidity. But this is something external and 
material ; it is but the outward and visible sign of an 
inward and spiritual diversity. I may discuss what, 
in the abstract, constitutes the grand style ; but that 
sort of general discussion never much helps our judg- 
ment of particular instances. I may say that the 
presence or absence of the grand style can only be 
spiritually discerned ; and this is true, but to plead 
this looks like evading the difficulty. My best way 
is to take eminent specimens of the grand style, and 
to put them side by side with this of Scott. For 
example, when Homer says : — 

dXXd, 0£Xos, ddve Kal cru' Htj 6Xu0i5peat oih-us; 

mrB(kve Kal Hdrpo/cXos, Swep <t4o TroWbv 

that is in the grand style. When Virgil says : — 

‘‘Disce, puer, virtutem ex me verumque laborem, 
Fortunam ex aliis, ” ^ 

tiiat is in the grand style. When Dante says : — 

‘ ‘ Lascio lo fele, et vo pei dolci pomi 
Promessi a me per lo verace Duca ; 

Ma fino al centre pria convien cb’ io tomi,”® 


1 “Be content, good Mend, die also thou! why lamentest 
thou thyself on this wise ? Patroclus, too, died, who was a far 
better than thou.” — Iliad, xxi. 106. 

2 ‘ £ Prom me, young man, learn nobleness of soul and true 
effort : learn success from others.” — jEneid, xii. 435. 

3 “I leave the gall of bitterness, and I go for the apples of 
sweetness promised unto me by my faithful Guide ; but far as 
the centre it behoves me first to fall.” — Eell, xvi. 61. 
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that is in the grand style. When Milton says : — 

‘‘ His form had yet not lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than archangel ruined, and the excess 
Of glory obscured,”^ 

that, finally, is in the grand style. Now let any one, 
after repeating to himself these four passages, repeat 
again the passage of Scott, and he ‘will perceive that 
there is something in style which the four first have 
in common, and which the last is without ; and this 
something is precisely the grand manner. It is no 
disrespect to Scott to say that he does not attain to 
this manner in his poetry ; to say so, is merely to say 
that he is not among the five or six supreme poets of 
the world. Among these he is not; but, being a 
man of far greater powers than the ballad-poets, he 
has tried to give to their instrument a compass and 
an elevation which it does not naturally possess, in 
order to enable him to come nearer to the effect of 
the instrument used by the great epic poets, — an 
instrument which he felt he could not truly use, — 
and in this attempt he has but imperfectly succeeded. 
The poetic style of Scott is — (it becomes necessary to 
say so when it is proposed to “translate Homer into 
the melodies of Marmion ”) — ^it is, tried by the highest 
standards, a bastard epic style ; and that is why, out 
of his own powerful hands, it has had so little success. 
It is a less natural, and therefore a less good style, 
than the original ballad - style ; while it shares with 
fche ballad-style the inherent incapacity of rising into 


^ Paradise Lost, i. 691. 
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the grand style, of adequately rendering Homer. 
Scott is certainly at his best in his battles. Of Homer 
you could not say this ; he is not better in his battles 
than elsewhere ; but even between the battle-pieces 
of the two there exists all the difference which there 
is between an able work and a masterpiece. 

“ Tunstall lies dead iipan the field, 

His life-blood stains tbe spotless shield : 

Edmund is down, — my life is reft, — 

The Admiral alone is left.” 

— “For not in the hands of Diomede the son of 
Tydeus rages the spear, to ward off destruction from 
the Danaans ; neither as yet have I heard the voice 
of the son of Atreus, shouting out of his hated mouth; 
but the voice of Hector the slayer of men bursts 
round me, as he cheers on the Trojans ; and they 
with their yellings fill all the plain, overcoming the 
Achaians in the battle,” — I protest that, to my feeling, 
Homer’s performance, even through that pale and 
far-off shadow of a prose translation, still has a hundred 
times more of the grand manner about it, than the 
original poetry of Scott. 

Well, then, the ballad- manner and the ballad- 
measure, whether in the hands of the old ballad 
poets, or arranged by Chapman, or arranged by Mr. 
Hewman, or, even, arranged by Sir Walter Scott, 
cannot worthily render Homer. And for one reason : 
Homer is plain, so are they ; Homer is natural, so are 
they ; Homer is spirited, so are they ; but Homer is 
sustainedly noble, and they are not. Homer and they 
are both of them natural, and therefore touching and 
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stirring ; but the grand style, which is Homer^s, is 
something more than touching and stirring; it can form 
the character, it is edifying. The old English balladist 
may stir Sir Philip Sidney’s heart like a trumpet, and 
this is much : but Homer, but the few artists in the 
grand style, can do more ; they can refine the raw 
natural man, they can transmute him. So it is not 
without cause that I say, and say again, to the trans- 
lator of Homer : ‘‘ Never for a moment suffer yourself 
to forget our fourth fundamental proposition, Homer 
is ThohUy For it is seen how large a share this noble- 
ness has in producing that general effect of his, which 
it is the main business of a translator to reproduce. 

I shall have to try your patience yet once more 
upon this subject, and then my task will be completed. 
I have shown what the four axioms respecting Homer 
which I have laid down, exclude, what they bid a 
translator not to do ; I have still to show what they 
supply, what positive help they can give to the trans- 
lator in his work. I will even, with their aid, myself 
try my fortune with some of those passages of Homer 
which I have already noticed ; not indeed with any 
confidence that I more than others can succeed in 
adequately rendering Homer, but in the hope of satis- 
fying competent judges, in the hope of making it 
clear to the future translator, that I at any rate follow 
a right method, and that, in coming short, I come 
short from weakness of execution, not from original 
vice of design. This is why I have so long occupied 
myself with Mr. Newman’s version ; that, apart from 
all faults of execution, his original design was wi'ong, 
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and that he has done us the good service of declarinv 
that design in its naked wrongness. To bad practice 
he has prefixed the bad theory which made the 
practice bad ; he has given us a false theory in his 
preface, and he has exemplified the bad effects of 
that false theory in his translation. It is because his 
starting-point is so bad that he runs so badly; and to 
save others from taking so false a starting-point, may 
be to save them from running so futile a course. 

Ml'. Newman, indeed, says in his preface, that if 
any one dislikes his translation, “he has his easy 
remedy; to keep aloof from it.” But Mr. Newman 
is a writer of considerable and deserved reputation ; 
he is also a Professor of the University of London, 
an institution which by its position and by its merits 
acquires every year greater importance. It would be 
a very grave thing if the authority of so eminent a 
Professor led his students to misconceive entirely the 
chief work of the Greek world; that work which, 
whatever the other works of classical antiquity have 
to give us, gives it more abundantly than they all. 
The eccentricity too, the arbitrariness, of which Mr. 
Newman’s conception of Homer offers so signal an 
example, are not a peculiar failing of Mr. Newman’s 
own ; in varying degrees they are the great defect of 
English intellect, the great blemish of English litera- 
ture. Our literature of the eighteenth century, the 
literature of the school of Dryden, Addison, Pope, 
Johnson, is a long reaction against this eccentricity, 
this arbitrariness ; that reaction perished by its own 
faults, and its enemies are left once more masters ol 
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fche field. It is much more likely that any new 
English version of Homer will have Mr. Newman^s 
faults than Pope’s. Our present literature, which is 
very far, certainly, from having the spirit and power 
of Elizabethan genius, yet has in its own way these 
faults, eccentricity and arbitrariness, quite as much 
as the Elizabethan literature ever had. They are 
the cause that, while upon none, perhaps, of the 
modern literatures has so great a sum of force been 
expended as upon the English literature, at the pre- 
sent hour this literature, regarded not as an object of 
mere literary interest but as a living intellectual 
instrument, ranks only third in European effect and 
importance among the literatures of Europe ; it ranks 
after the literatures of France and Germany. Of these 
two literatures, as of the intellect of Europe in general, 
the main effort, for now many years, has been a critical 
effort ; the endeavour, in all branches of knowledge, 
theology, philosophy, history, art, science, — to see the 
object as in itself it reaUy is. But, owing to the 
presence in English literature of this eccentric and 
arbitrary spirit, owing to the strong tendency of Eng- 
lish writers to bring to the consideration of their object 
some individual fancy, almost the last thing for which 
one would come to English literature is just that very 
thing which now Europe most desires — criticism. It 
is useful to notice any signal manifestation of those 
faults, which thus limit and impair the action of our 
literature. And therefore I have pointed out how 
widely, in translating Homer, a man even of real ability 
and learning may go astray, unless he brings to the 
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study of this clearest of poets one quality in which 
our English authors, with all their great gifts, are apt 
to be somewhat wanting — simple lucidity of mind. 

Ill 

Homer is rapid in his movement, Homer is plain 
in his words and style, Homer is simple in his ideas, 
Homer is noble in his manner. Cowper renders him 
ill because he is slow in his movement, and elaborate 
in his style ; Pope renders him ill because he is arti- 
ficial both in his style and in his words ; Chapman 
renders him ill because he is fantastic in his ideas ; 
Mr. ll^'ewman renders him ill because he is odd in his 
words and ignoble in his manner. All four trans- 
lators diverge from their original at other points 
besides those named ; but it is at the points thus 
named that their divergence is greatest. For instance, 
Oowper’s diction is not as Homer’s diction, nor his 
nobleness as Homer’s nobleness ; but it is in move- 
ment and grammatical style that he is most unlike 
Homer. Pope’s rapidity is not of the same sort as 
Homer’s rapidity, nor are his plainness of ideas and 
his nobleness as Homer’s plainness of ideas and noble- 
ness : but it is in the artificial character of his style 
and diction that he is most unlike Homer. Chap- 
man’s movement, words, style, and manner, are often 
far enough from resembling Homer’s movement, 
words, style, and manner ; but it is the fantasticality 
of his ideas which puts him farthest from resembling 
Homer. Mr. Newman’s movement, grammatical 
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style, and ideas, are a thousand times in strong con- 
trast with Homer’s; still it is by the oddness of his 
diction and the ignobleness of his manner that he 
contrasts with Homer the most violently. 

Therefore the translator must not say to himself : 
“Cowper is noble, Pope is rapid. Chapman has a 
good diction, Mr, N'ewman has a good cast of sen- 
tence ; I will avoid Cowper’s slowness, Pope’s arti- 
ficiality, Chapman’s conceits, Mr. Newnnan’s oddity ; 
I will take Cowper’s dignified manner, Pope’s impetu- 
ous movement. Chapman’s vocabulary, Mr. Newman’s 
syntax, and so make a perfect translation of Homer.” 
Undoubtedly in certain points the versions of Chap- 
man, Cowper, Pope, and Mr. Newman, all of them 
have merit ; some of them very high merit, others a 
lower merit ; but even in these points they have none 
of them precisely the same kind of merit as Homer, 
and therefore the new translator, even if he can imi- 
tate them in their good points, will still not satisfy 
his judge, the scholar, who asks him for Homer and 
Homer’s kind of merit, or, at least, for as much of 
them as it is possible to give. 

So the translator really has no good model before 
him for any part of his work, and has to invent 
everything for himself. He is to be rapid in move- 
ment, plain in speech, simple in thought, and noble ; 
and how he is to be either rapid, nr plain, or simple, 
or noble, no one yet has shown him. I shall try to-day 
to establish some practical suggestions which may help 
the translator of Homer’s poetry to comply with the 
four grand requirements which we make of him 
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His version is to be rapid ; and of course, to make 
a man’s poetry rapid, as to make it noble, nothing 
can serve him so much as to have, in his own nature, 
rapidity and nobleness. It is the sj^irit that quicJceneth ; 
and no one will so well render Homer’s swift-flowing 
movement as he who has himself something of the 
swift-moving spirit of Homer. Yet even this is not 
quite enough. Pope certainly had a quick and dart- 
ing spirit, as he had, also, real nobleness ; yet Pope 
does not render the movement of Homer. To render 
this the translator must have, besides his natural 
qualifications, an appropriate metre. 

I have sufficiently shown why I think all forms of 
our ballad-metre unsuited to Homer. It seems to me 
to be beyond question that, for epic poetry, only 
three metres can seriously claim to be accounted 
capable of the grand style. Two of these will at 
once occur to every one, — the ten -syllable, or so- 
called heroic, couplet, and blank verse. I do not 
add to these the Spenserian stanza, although Dr. 
Maginn, whose metrical eccentricities I have already 
criticised, pronounces this stanza the one right mea- 
sure for a translation of Homer. It is enough to 
observe, that if Pope’s couplet, with the simple system 
of correspondences that its rhymes introduce, changes 
the movement of Homer, in which no such corre- 
spondences are found, and is therefore a bad measure 
for a translator of Homer to employ, Spenser’s stanza, 
with its far more intricate system of correspondences, 
must change Homer’s movement far more profoundly, 
and must therefore be for the translator a far worse 
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measiire than the couplet of Pope. Yet I will say, at 
the same time, that the verse of Spenser is more 
fluid, slips more easily and quickly along, than the 
verse of almost any other English poet. 

“ By tMs the northern wagoner had set 
His seven-fold team behind the steadfast star 
That was in ocean waves yet never wet, 

But firm is fixt, and sendeth light from far 
To all that in the wide deep wandering are.”^ 

One cannot but feel that English verse has not often 
moved with the fluidity and sweet ease of these lines. 
It is possible that it may have been this quality of 
Spenser’s poetry which made Dr. Maginn think that 
the stanza of The Faery Queen must be a good measure 
for rendering Homer. This it is not : Spenser’s verse 
is fluid and rapid, no doubt, but there are more ways 
than one of being fluid and rapid, and Homer is fluid 
and rapid in quite another way than Spenser, Spenser’s 
manner is no more Homeric than is the manner of 
the one modern inheritor of Spenser’s beautiful gift, — 
the poet, who evidently caught from Spenser his sweet 
and easy-slipping movement, and who has exquisitely 
employed it; a Spenserian genius, nay, a genius by 
natural endowment richer probably than even Spen- 
ser ; that light which shines so unexpected and with- 
out fellow in our centuiy, an Elizabethan born too 
late, the early lost and admirably gifted Keats. 

I say then that there are really but three metres, 
— the ten-syllable couplet, blank verse, and a third 
metre which I will not yet name, but which is neither 
^ TJm Faery Queen^ Canto ii. stanza 1. 
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the Spenserian stanza nor any form of ballad-verse, 
— between which, as vehicles for Homer’s poetry, the 
translator has to make his choice. Every one will at 
once remember a thousand passages in which both 
the ten-syllable couplet and blank verse prove them- 
selves to have nobleness. Undoubtedly the move- 
ment and manner of this, — 

Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 

But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice, ” — 

are noble. Undoubtedly, the movement and manner 
of this : — 

“ High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind," — 

are noble also. But the first is in a rhymed metre ; and 
the unfitness of a rhymed metre for rendering Homer I 
have already shown. I will observe, too, that the fine 
couplet which I have quoted comes out of a satire, a 
didactic poem j and that it is in didactic poetry that the 
ten-syllable couplet has most successfully essayed the 
grand style. In narrative poetry this metre has suc- 
ceeded best when it essayed a sensibly lower style, the 
style of Chaucer, for instance; whose narrative manner, 
though a very good and sound manner, is certainly 
neither the grand manner nor the manner of Homer. 

The rhymed ten-syllable couplet being thus ex- 
cluded, blank verse offers itself for the translator’s 
use. The first kind of blank verse which naturally 
occurs to us is the blank verse of Milton, which has 
been employed, with more or less modification, by 
Mr. Cary in translating Dante, by Cowper, and by 
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Mr. Wright in translating Homer. How noble this 
metre is in Milton^s hands, how completely it shows 
itself capable of the grand, nay, of the grandest, style, 
I need not say. To this metre, as used in the Fara^ 
dise Lost, our country owes the glory of having pro- 
duced one of the only two poetical works in the 
grand style which are to be found in the modern 
languages ; the Divine comedy of Dante is the other. 
England and Italy here stand alone ; Spain, France, 
and Germany, have produced great poets, but neither 
Calderon, nor Corneille, nor Schiller, nor even Goethe, 
has produced a body of poetry in the true grand style, 
in the sense in which the style of the body of Homer's 
poetry, or Pindar’s, or Sophocles’s, is grand. But 
Dante has, and so has Milton; and in this respect 
Milton possesses a distinction which even Shakspeare, 
undoubtedly the supreme poetical power in our litera- 
ture, does not share with him. Not a tragedy of 
Shakspeare but contains passages in the worst of 
all styles, the affected style ; and the grand style, 
although it may be harsh, or obscure, or cumbrous, 
or over-laboured, is never affected. In spite, therefore, 
of objections which may justly be urged against the 
plan and treatment of the Paradise Lost, in spite of 
its possessing, certainly, a far less enthralling force of 
interest to attract and to carry forward the reader than 
tlie Iliad or the Divine Comedy, it fully deserves, it can 
never lose, its immense reputation ; for, like the Iliad 
and the Divine Comedy, nay, in some respects to a higher 
degree than either of them, it is in the grand style. 

But the grandeur of Milton is one thing, and the 
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grandeur of Homer is another. Homer’s movement, 
I have said again and again, is a flowing, a rapid 
movement; Milton’s, on the other hand, is a laboured, 
a self-retarding movement. In each case, the move- 
ment, the metrical cast, corresponds with the mode of 
evolution of the thought, with the syntactical cast, 
and is indeed determined by it. Milton charges him- 
self so full with thought, imagination, knowledge, that 
his style will hardly contain them. He is too full- 
stored to show us in much detail one conception, one 
piece of knowledge ; he just shows it to us in a preg- 
nant allusive way, and then he presses on to another ; 
and all this fulness, this pressure, this condensation, 
this self-constraint, enters into his movement, and 
makes it what it is, — ^noble, but difficult and austere. 
Homer is quite different ; he says a thing, and says 
it to the end, and then begins another, while Milton 
is trying to press a thousand things into one. So 
that whereas, in reading Milton, you never lose the 
sense of laborious and condensed fulness, in reading 
Homer you never lose the sense of flowing and abound- 
ing ease. With Milton line runs into line, and all is 
straitly bound together: with Homer line runs ofl 
from line, and all hurries away onward. Homer begins, 
Wqviv a6t§e, 0ea, — at the second word announcing the 
proposed action : Milton begins : 

** Of man’s first disobedience, and tbe fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 

With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 

Sing, heavenly muse.” 
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So chary of a sentence is he, so resolute not to let it 
escape him till he has crowded into it all he can, that 
it is not till the thirty-ninth word in the sentence that 
he will give us the key to it, the word of action, the 
verb. Milton says : 

‘‘0 for tliat warning voice, wMch. he, who saw 
The Apocalypse, heard cry in heaven aloud.” 

He is not satisfied, unless he can tell us, all in one 
sentence, and without permitting himself to actually 
mention the name, that the man who heard the warn- 
ing voice was the same man who saw the Apocalypse. 
Homer would have said, “ 0 for that warning voice, 
which John heard,” — and if it had suited him to say 
that John also saw the Apocalypse, he would have 
given us that in another sentence. The effect of this 
allusive and compressed manner of Milton is, I need 
not say, often very powerful ; and it is an effect which 
other great poets have often sought to obtain much 
in the same way : Dante is full of it, Horace is full 
of it; but wherever it exists, it is always an un- 
Homeric effect. “The losses of the heavens,” says 
Horace, “ fresh moons speedily repair ; we, when we 
have gone down where the pious j^neas, where the 
rich TuUus and Ancus are , — jouMs et umbra sumus” ^ 
He never actually says where we go to ; he only indi- 
cates it by saying that it is that place where .^neas, 
Tullus, and Ancus are. But Homer, when he has to 
speak of going down to the grave, says, definitely, 
Is ^HXvoTLOv TreStov — dOdvaroL Trefi^ovcriv^^ — “The 
immortals shall send thee to the Elysian plain /” and it 
1 OdeSj IV. vii. 13. ^ Odyssey^ iv. 663. 
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is not till after he has definitely said this, that he 
adds, that it is there that the abode of departed wor- 
thies is placed : oOl ^avdos — ‘‘ Where the 

yellow - haired Ehadamanthus is.” Again; Horace, 
having to say that punishment sooner or later over- 
takes crime, says it thus : 

**Raro antecedentem scelestum 
Desernit pede Pcena claudo.’'^ 

The thought itself of these lines is familiar enough to 
Homer and Hesiod ; hut neither Homer nor Hesiod, 
in expressing it, could possibly have so complicated 
its expression as Horace complicates it, and purposely 
complicates it, by his use of the word desernit. I say 
that this complicated evolution of the thought, neces- 
sarily complicates the movement and rhythm of a 
poet ; and that the Miltonic blank verse, of course the 
first model of blank verse which suggests itself to an 
English translator of Homer, bears the strongest marks 
of such complication, and is therefore entirely unfit to 
render Homei% 

If blank verse is used in translating Homer, it must 
be a blank verse of which English poetry, naturally 
swayed much by Milton^s treatment of this metre, 
offers at present hardly any examples. It must not 
be Cowper’s blank verse, who has studied Milton's 
pregnant manner with such effect, that, having to say 
of Mr. Throckmorton that he spares his avenue, al- 
though it is the fashion with other people to cut down 
theirs, he says that Benevolus “reprieves The obso- 
1 Odes, III. ii. 31. 
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lete prolixity of shade.” It must not be Mr. Tenny- 
son’s blank verse. 

'‘For aU experience is an arch, wberetlirougli 
Gleams that untravelled world, whose distance fades 
For ever and for ever, as we gaze.” 

It is no blame to the thought of those lines, which 
belongs to another order of ideas than Homer’s, but it 
is true, that Homer would certainly have said of them, 
‘Ht is to consider too curiously to consider so.” It 
is no blame to their rhythm, which belongs to another 
order of movement than Homer’s, but it is true that 
these three lines by themselves take up nearly as much 
time as a whole book of the Iliad, No; the blank 
verse used in rendering Homer must be a blank verse 
of which perhaps the best specimens are to be found 
in some of the most rapid passages of Shakspeare’s 
plays, — a blank verse which does not dovetail its lines 
into one another, and which habitually ends its lines 
with monosyllables. Such a blank verse might no 
doubt be very rapid in its movement, and might per- 
fectly adapt itself to a thought plainly and directly 
evolved ; and it would be interesting to see it well 
applied to Homer. But the translator who deter- 
mines to use it, must not conceal from himself that 
in order to pour Homer into the mould of this metre, 
he will have entirely to break him up and melt him 
down, with the hope of then successfully composing 
him afresh; and this is a process which is full of 
risks. It may, no doubt, be the real Homer that 
issues new from it ; it is not certain beforehand that 
it cannot be the real Homer, as it is certain that from 
VOL. II, p 
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the mould of Pope’s couplet or Cowper’s Miltonic 
verse it cannot be the real Homer that will issue; 
still, the chances of disappointment are great. The 
result of such an attempt to renovate the old poet 
may be an ^son : but it may also, and more probably 
will, be a Pelias. 

When I say this, I point to the metre which seems 
to me to give the translator the best chance of pre- 
serving the general effect of Homer, — that third metre 
which I have not yet expressly named, the hexameter. 
I know all that is said against the use of hexameters 
in English poetry ; but it comes only to this, that, 
among us, they have not yet been used on any con- 
siderable scale with success. Sohitur amhulando: this 
is an objection which can best be met by producing 
good English hexameters. And there is no reason in 
the nature of the English language why it should not 
adapt itself to hexameters as well as the German 
language does; nay, the English language, from its 
greater rapidity, is in itself better suited than the 
German for them. The hexameter, whether alone or 
with the pentameter, possesses a movement, an ex- 
pression, which no metre hitherto in common use 
amongst us possesses, and which I am convinced 
English poetry, as our mental wants multiply, will 
not always be content to forego. Applied to Homer, 
this metre affords to the translator the immense sup- 
port of keeping him more nearly than any other metre 
to Homer’s movement ; and, since a poet’s movement 
makes so large a part of his general effect, and to re- 
produce this general effect is at once the translator’s 
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indispensable business and so difficult for him, it is a 
great thing to hare this part of your modeFs general 
effect already given you in your metre, instead of 
having to get it entirely for yourself. 

These are general considerations; but there are 
also one or two particular considerations which con- 
firm me in the opinion that for translating Homer 
into English verse the hexameter should be used. 
The most successful attempt hitherto made at render- 
ing Homer into EngHsh, the attempt in which Homer’s 
general effect has been best retained, is an attempt 
made in the hexameter measure. It is a version of 
the famous lines in the third book of the Biad^ which 
end with that mention of Castor and Pollux from 
which Mr. Euskin extracts the sentimental consola- 
tion already noticed by me. The author is the 
accomplished Provost of Eton, Dr, Hawtrey ; and 
this performance of his must be my excuse for 
having taken the liberty to single him out for 
mention, as one of the natural judges of a transla- 
tion of Homer, along with Professor Thompson and 
Professor J owett, whose connection with Greek litera- 
ture is official. The passage is short and Dr. 

^ So short, that I quote it entire : — 

Clearly the rest I hehold of the dark-eyed sons of Achaia ; 

Known to me well are the faces of all ; their names I remember ; 

Two, two only remain, whom I see not among the commanders, 

Castor fleet in the car, — Polydenkes hrave with the cestus, — 

Own dear brethren of mine, — one parent loved us as infants. 

Are they not here in the host, from the shores of loved Lace- 
daemon, 

Or, though they came with the rest in ships that hound through 
the waters, 

Dare they not enter the fight or stand in the council of Heroes.. 
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Hawtrey’s version of it is suffused with a pensive 
grace which is, perhaps, rather more Virgilian than 
Homeric; still it is the one version of any part of 
the Biad which in some degree reproduces for me 
the original effect of Homer : it is the best, and it 
is in hexameters. 

This is one of the particular considerations that 


All for fear of the shame and the taunts my crime has awakened ? 

So said she ; — they long since in Earth’s soft arms were 
reposing. 

There, in their own dear land, their Fatherland, Lacedserngn. ” 
English Hexameter Translations; London, 1847 ; p. 242. 

I have changed Dr. Hawtrey’s “Kastor,” “ Lakedaimon, ” 
back to the familiar ‘‘Castor,” “ Lacedsemon, ” in obedience to 
my own rule that everything odd is to be avoided in rendcTiiig 
Homer, the most natural and least odd of poets. I see Mr. 
Newman’s critic in the National Remeiu urges our generation 
to bear with the unnatural effect of these rewritten Greek names, 
in the hope that by this means the effect of them may have to 
the next generation become natural. For my part, I feel no 
disposition to pass all my own life in the wilderness of pedantry, 
in order that a posterity which I shall never see may one day 
enter an orthographical Canaan ; and, after all, the real ques- 
tion is this : whether our living apprehension of the Greek 
world is more checked by meeting in an English book about 
the Greeks, names not spelt letter for letter as in. the original 
Greek, or by meeting names which make us mb our eyes and 
call out, “How exceedingly odd !” 

The Latin names of the Greek deities raise in most cases the 
idea of quite distinct personages ffom the personages whose idea 
is raised by the Greek names. Hera and Juno are actually, to 
every scholar’s imagination, two different people. So in all 
these eases the Latin names must, at any inconvenience, be 
abandoned when we are dealing with the Greek world. But I 
think it can be in the sensitive imagination of Mr. Grote only, 
that “Thucydides” raises the idea of a different man from 
BovKv5i57)s, 
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incline me to prefer the hexameter, for translating 
Homer, to our established metres. There is another. 
Most of yoTL probably, have some knowledge of a 
poem by Mr. Clough, The Bothie of To^er-nor 
fuosich, a long -vacation pastoral, in hexameters. 
The general merits of that poem I am not going 
to discuss ; it is a serio-comic poem, and, therefore, 
of essentially different nature from the Iliad. Still 
in two things it is, more than any other English 
poem which I can call to mind, like the Iliad: in 
the rapidity of its movement, and the plainness 
and directness of its style. The thought in this 
poem is often curious and subtle, and that is not 
Homeric ; the diction is often grotesque, and that 
is not Homeric. Still, by its rapidity of movement, 
and plain and direct manner of presenting the 
thought however curious in itself, this poem, which 
being as I say a serio-comic poem, has a right to be 
grotesque, is grotesque truhjy not, like Mr. Newman’s 
version of the Iliad, falsely. Mr. Clough’s odd 
epithets, “The grave man nicknamed Adam,” “The 
hairy Aldrich,” and so on, grow vitally and appear 
naturally in their place ; while Mr. Newman’s 
“ dapper -greaved Achaians,” and “motley -helmed 
Hector,” have all the air of being mechanically 
elaborated and artificially stuck in. Mr. Clough’s 
hexameters are excessively, needlessly rough; still, 
owing to the native rapidity of this measure, and 
to the directness of style which so well allies itself 
with it, his composition produces a sense in the 
reader which Homer’s composition also produces, 
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and wHcli Homer’s translator ought to reproduce, 
— the sense of having, within short limits of time, 
a large portion of human life presented to him, 
instead of a small portion. 

Mr. Clough’s hexameters are, as I have just said, 
too rough and irregular ; and indeed a good model, 
on any considerable scale, of this metre, the English 
translator will nowhere find. He must not follow 
the model offered by Mr. Longfellow in his pleasing 
and popular poem of Evangeline; for the merit of 
the manner and movement of Evangeline^ when they 
are at their best, is to he tenderly elegant ; and their 
fault, when they are at their worst, is to be lumber- 
ing ] but Homer’s defect is not lumberingness, neither 
is tender elegance his excellence. The lumbering 
effect of most English hexameters is caused by their 
being much too dactylic ; ^ the translator must learn 
to use spondees freely. Mr. Clough has done this, 
but he has not sufficiently observed another rule 
which the translator cannot follow too strictly ; and 
that is, to have no lines which will not, as it is 
familiarly said, read themselves. This is of the last 
importance for rhythms with which the ear of the 
English public is not thoroughly acquainted. Lord 
Eedesdale, in two papers on the subject of Greek 
and Eoman metres, has some good remarks on the 

^ For instance ; in a version (I believe, by the late Mr. 
Lockliart) of Homer’s description of the parting of Hector and 
Andromaclie, there occurs, in the ffist five lines, but one 
spondee besides the necessary spondees in the sixth place ; in 
the corresponding five lines of Homer there occur ten. See 
English Rexameter Translations, 244. 
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outrageous disregard of quantity in wliich English 
verse, trusting to its force of accent, is apt to indulge 
itself. The predominance of accent in our language 
is so great, that it would be pedantic not to avail 
one’s self of it ; and Lord Eedesdale suggests rules 
which might easily be pushed too far. Still, it is 
undeniable that in English hexameters we generally 
force the quantity far too much ; we rely on justifica- 
tion by accent with a security which is excessive. 
But not only do we abuse accent by shortening long 
syllables and lengthening short ones ; we perpetually 
commit a far worse fault, by requiring the removal 
of the accent from its natural place to an unnatural 
one, in order to make our line scan. This is a fault, 
even when our metre is one which every English 
reader knows, and when he can see what we want 
and can correct the rhythm according to our wish ; 
although it is a fault which a great master may 
sometimes commit knowingly to produce a desired 
effect, as Milton changes the natural accent on the 
word Tirisias in the line : — 

“And Tfresias and PEineus, prophets old ; ” 

and then it ceases to be a fault, and becomes a 
beauty. But it is a real fault, when Chapman has : — 

‘ ‘ By him the golden-throned Queen slept, the Queen of Deities ; ” 

for in this line, to make it scan, you have to take 
away the accent from the word Queen, on which it 
naturally falls, and to place it on throned, which would 
naturally be unaccented ; and yet, after all, you get 
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other hand, the hexameter has a natural dignity 
which repels both the jaunty style and the jog-trot 
style, to both of which the ballad-measure so easily 
lends itself. These are great advantages ; and, 
perhaps, it is nearly enough to say to the translator 
who uses the hexameter that he cannot too religiously 
follow, in style, the inspiration of his metre. He will 
find that a loose and idiomatic grammar — a grammar 
which follows the essential rather than the formal 
logic of the thought — allies itself excellently with the 
hexameter ; and that, while this sort of grammar 
ensures plainness and naturalness, it by no means 
comes short in nobleness. It is difl&cult to pronounce, 
certainly, what is idiomatic in the ancient literature 
of a language which, though still spoken, has long 
since entirely adopted, as modern Greek has adopted, 
modern idioms. Still one may, I think, clearly 
perceive that Homer’s grammatical style is idiomatic, 
— that it may even be called, not improperly, a loose 
grammatical style. ^ Examples, however, of what I 
mean by a loose grammatical style, will be of more 
use to the translator if taken from English poetry 
than if taken from Homer. I call it, then, a loose 
and idiomatic grammar which Shakspeare uses in the 
last line of the following three : — 

1 See, for instance, in tEe Iliads tEe loose construction of So-rCj 
xvii. 658 ; that of Wolto, xvii. 681 ; tEat of olVe, xviii. 209 ; and 
tEe elliptical construction at xix. 42, 43 ; also tEe idiomatic 
coustraction of Trapacrxecvt xix. 140. TEese instances 

are aU taken witEin a range of a thousand lines ; any one may 
easily multiply them for himself. 
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** He's here in tlnuble trii^t : 

Firsts as ! ant his kinsman ami his 
:^tnmtj hih mjaimi iM ok'tf'il; 

or in thiB ■ 

«* Wit, wkiihir vHU f 

What F>lialcBpearo nieatm ia parfnrtly rloar, eltairtn; 
prulml^ly, tlian if lio had nahl it in a ttmw ftmtial am! 
ragnlar nuuniar; but his grnnimar is Immo and idi«i- 
matin, benauso he Inavas out the subjont of thn verb 
a second {msago Huotntl, iiml bemuse, in 

the first, a prodigious addition to th« setifceiim has to 
bo, as we used to say in our ohl Latin gniinniarilays, 
indmioml, before the word ** both ” t^an Im jirofasrty 
parscK-l So, again, Chapnmids gratniiiar is loose and 
iiliomatic where he says, 

** Even siiiire hath lie that ke«|m hi«tml, Atnih^ i&JiM iliilligo,**— 

heeauHo he leaves otit, in the soeoinl elinwe, the 
relative whieli in formal writing would bo renuired, 
liut (■hapmiin here <loes mU. lose dignity by this 
idhunatic way of expressing liimself, any iimn^ than 
Shakspeare loses it by negleetiiig bJ eiinfer on 
the blessings of a regular government: 
mtitlitu’ loses <lignity, but oaeh gives tiiat impre/isiiin 
of a plain, direct, ami natural niodo of speaking, %vbiidi 
Homer, t4M>, gives, and whkdi it k so iniporlant, a.s I 
say, that I liimer’s translator should succeed in giving. 
(k)wpt‘r calls blank verse ‘*ii style further naiioved 
tlian rhyme, from the venmcukr idiom, fmlli in tlin 
language itself and in the arrangement «tf it;** and 
fust in proportion blank verae m voimivrA fruni the 
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vernacular idiom, from that idiomatic style which is 
of all styles the plainest and most natural, blank verse 
is unsuited to render Homer. 

Shakspeare is not only idiomatic in his grammar 
or style, he is also idiomatic in his words or diction; 
and here, too, his example is valuable for the trans- 
lator of Homer. The translator must not, indeed, 
allow himself all the liberty that Shakspeare allows 
himself; for Shakspeare sometimes uses expressions 
which pass perfectly well as he uses them, because 
Shakspeare thinks so fast and so powerfully, that in 
reading him we are borne over single words as by a 
mighty current ; but, if our mind were less excited, — 
and who may rely on exciting our mind like Shafc 
speare ^ — ^they would check us. To grunt and sweat 
under a weary load ; ” — that does perfectly well where 
it comes in Shakspeare; but if the translator of Homer, 
who will hardly have wound our minds up to the 
pitch at which these words of Hamlet find them, 
were to employ, when he has to speak of one of 
Homer’s heroes under the load of calamity, this figure 
of “ grunting ” and sweating/’ we should say, He 
Hewimnises, and his diction would offend us. For he 
is to be noble ; and no plea of wishing to be plain 
and natural can get him excused from being this : 
only, as he is to be also, like Homer, perfectly simple 
and free from artificiality, and as the use of idiomatic 
expressions undoubtedly gives this effect, ^ he should 

1 Our knowledge of Homer’s Greek is hardly such as to 
enable us to pronounce quite confidently what is idiomatic in 
his diction, and what is not, any more than in his grammar ; 
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be as idiomatic as he can be without ceasing to be 
noble. Therefore the idiomatic language of Shat 
speare — such language as, “ prate of his whereabout ; ” 
the life to come;” “the damnation of his 
taking-off; ” “ his quietus make with a bare bodkin ” — 
should be carefully observed by the translator of 
Homer, although in every case he will have to decide 
for himself whether the use, by him, of Shakspeare’s 
liberty, will or will not clash with his indispensable 
duty of nobleness. He will find one English book 
and one only, where, as in the Iliad itself, perfect 
plainness of speech is allied with perfect nobleness ; 
and that book is the Bible. Ho one could see this 
more clearly than Pope saw it : “ This pure and noble 
simplicity,” he says, “is nowhere in such perfection 
as in the Scripture and Homer : ” yet even with Pope 
a woman is a “fair,” a father is a “sire,” and an old 
man a “reverend sage,” and so on through all the 
phrases of that pseudo-Augustan, and most unbiblical, 
vocabulary. The Bible, however, is undoubtedly the 
grand mine of diction for the translator of Homer ; 
and, if he knows how to discriminate truly between 
what will suit him and what wall not, the Bible may 
afford him also invaluable lessons of style. 

I said that Homer, besides being plain in style and 

but I seem to myself clearly to recognise an idiomatic stamp in 
sucb. expressions as roXvireueiv TroX^yaous, xiv. 86 ; <pdos h vijeffCLv 
d'ffi}s, xvi. 94 ; tlv oio} dciraorlcos airuiv y6vv KajuL-ipav, xix. 71 ; 
K\oTOTr€ij6Lv, xtx. 149 ; and many others. The first-quoted ex- 
pression, roXviredav dpyaX^ovs TroX^fiovs, seems to mo to have 
juat about the same degree of freedom as the jump the life to 
comcj” or the shuffle q^this mortal coil,” of Shahspeare. 
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diction, was plain in the quality of his thought. It 
is possible that a thought may be expressed with 
idiomatic plainness, and yet not be in itseH a plain 
thought. For example, in Mr. Clough^s poem, already 
mentioned, the style and diction is almost always 
idiomatic and plain, but the thought itself is often of 
a quality which is not plain ; it is curious. But the 
grand instance of the union of idiomatic expression 
with curious or difficult thought is in Shakspeare's 
poetry. Such, indeed, is the force and power of 
Shakspeare’s idiomatic expression, that it gives an 
effect of clearness and vividness even to a thought 
which is imperfect and incoherent ; for instance, when 
Hamlet says, — 

“To take arms against a sea of troubles/’ — 

the figure there is undoubtedly most faulty, it by no 
means runs on four legs; but the thing is said so 
freely and idiomatically, that it passes. This, how- 
ever, is not a point to which I now want to call your 
attention ; I want you to remark, in Shakspeare and 
others, only that which we may directly apply to 
Homer. I say, then, that in Shakspeare the thought 
is often, while most idiomatically uttered, nay, while 
good and sound in itself, yet of a quality which is 
curious and difficult ; and that this quality of thought 
is something entirely un -Homeric. For example, 
when Lady Macbeth says, — 

‘ ^ Memory, the warder of the brain, 

Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 
A limbeck only,” — 
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this figure is a perfectly sound and correct figure, no 
doubt ; Mr. Knight even calls it a '' happy figure j 
but it is a difficult figure : Homer would not have 
used it. Again, when Lady Macbeth says, — 

“ Wlien you durst do it, then you were a man ; 

And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be so much more the man,” — 

the thought in the two last of these lines is, when 
you seize it, a perfectly clear thought, and a fine 
thought ; but it is a curious thought : Homer would 
not have used it. These are favourable instances of 
the union of plain style and words with a thought 
not plain in quality; but take stronger instances 
of this union, — let the thought be not only not 
plain in quality, but highly fanciful : and you have 
the Elizabethan conceits ; you have, in spite of idio- 
matic style and idiomatic diction, everything which 
is most un-Homeric ; you have such atrocities as this 
of Chapman : — 

‘ ‘ Fate shall fail to vent her gall 
Till mine vent thousands.” 

I say, the poets of a nation which has produced such 
conceit as that, must purify themselves seven times 
in the fire before they can hope to render Homer. 
They must expel their nature with a fork, and keep 
crying to one another night and day : “ Homer not 
only moves rapidly, not only speaks idiomatically; he 
is, also, free from fancifulness.^^ 

So essentially characteristic of Homer is his plain- 
ness and naturalness of thought, that to the preserva* 
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tion of tMs ia his own version the translator must 
without scruple sacrifice, where it is necessary, verbal 
fidelity to his original, rather than run any risk of 
producing, by literalness, an odd and unnatural effect. 
The double epithets so constantly occurring in Homer 
must be dealt with according to this rule ; these 
epithets come quite naturally in Homer’s poetry ; in 
English poetry they, in nine cases out of ten, come, 
when literally rendered, quite unnaturally. I will 
not now discuss why this is so, I assume it as an in- 
disputable fact that it is so ; that Homer’s jmepowayv 
dvOpd^TTOiv comes to the reader as something perfectly 
natural, while Mr. Hewman’s “ voice-dividing mortals ” 
comes to him as something perfectly unnatural. Well 
then, as it is Homer’s general effect which we are to 
reproduce, it is to be false to Homer to be so verbally 
faithful to him as that we lose this effect : and by the 
English translator Homer’s double epithets must be, 
in many places, renounced altogether; in all places 
where they are rendered, rendered by equivalents 
which come naturally. Instead of rendering ©eri 
ravvTreTrXe by Mr. Hewman’s “Thetis trailing-robed,” 
which brings to one’s mind long petticoats sweeping 
a dirty pavement, the translator must render the 
Greek by English words which come as naturally to 
us as Milton’s words when he says, “Let gorgeous 
Tragedy With sceptred pall come sweeping by.” In- 
stead of rendering jacowya? ittwovs by Chapman’s 
“one-hoofed steeds,” or Mr. Newman’s “single-hoofed 
horses,” he must speak of horses in a way which sur- 
prises us as little as Shakspeare surprises us when he 
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says, ‘‘Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds.” Instead 
of rendering fi^XLrjSea SvfjLov by “ life as boney plea- 
sant,” be must characterise life with the simple pathos 
of Gray’s “warm precincts of the cheerful day.” In- 
stead of converting ttolov ore Itto? (fivyev epKos oSovtcdi/ ; 
into the portentous remonstrance, “Betwixt the out- 
work of thy teeth what word hath slipt 1 ” he must 
remonstrate in English as straightforward as this of 
St Peter, “Be it far from thee, Lord, this shall not 
be unto thee;” or as this of the disciples, “What 
is this that he saith, a little while? we cannot tell 
what he saith.” Homer’s Greek, in each of the places 
quoted, reads as naturally as any of those Enghsh 
passages : the expression no more calls away the at 
tention from the sense in the Greek than in the 
English. But when, in order to render literally in 
English one of Homer’s double epithets, a strange 
unfamiliar adjective is invented, — such as “voice- 
dividing” for fxepoipSj — an improper share of the 
reader’s attention is necessarily diverted to this an- 
cillary word, to this word which Homer never intended 
should receive so much notice ; and a total effect 
quite different from Homer’s is thus produced. There- 
fore Mr. Newman, though he does not purposely 
import, like Chapman, conceits of his own into the 
Iliads does actually import them; for the result of 
his singular diction is to raise ideas, and odd ideas, 
not raised by the corresponding diction in Homer; 
and Chapman himself does no more. Cowper says : 
“ I have cautiously avoided all terms of new inven- 
tion, with an abundance of which persons of more 
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ingenuity than judgment hare not enriched our lan- 
guage but encumbered it ; ” and this criticism so 
exactly hits the diction of Mr. Newman, that one is 
irresistibly led to imagine his present appearance in 
the flesh to be at least his second. 

A translator cannot well have a Homeric rapidity, 
style, diction, and quality of thought, without at the 
same time having what is the result of these in Homer, 
— nobleness. Therefore I do not attempt to lay down 
any rules for obtaining this effect of nobleness, — ^the 
effect, too, of all others the most impalpable, the most 
irreducible to rule, and which most depends on the 
individual personality of the artist. So I proceed at 
once to give you, in conclusion, one or two passages 
in which I have tried to follow those principles of 
Homeric translation which I have laid down. I give 
them, it must be remembered, not as specimens of 
perfect translation, but as specimens of an attempt 
to translate Homer on certain principles ; specimens 
which may very aptly illustrate those principles by 
falling short as well as by succeeding. 

I take first a passage of which I have already spoken, 
the comparison of the Trojan fires to the stars. The 
first part of that passage is, I have said, of splendid 
beauty ; and to begin with a lame version of that 
would be the height of imprudence in me. It is the 
last and more level part with which I shall concern 
myself. I have already quoted Cowper’s version of 
this part in order to show you how unlike his stiff 
and Miltonic manner of telling a plain story is to 
Homer’s easy and rapid manner : — 

VOL. II. Q 
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“ S<) muucrtuis set'Uicd those fires the hank between 
or Xanthus, bla/.ing, ami tho licet of Greece, 

In proHpe.et; all of Troy ^ — 

1 1UH5(1 not coiitiiluo to tho ond. I have also quotod 
Pope’s vt^rsioii of it, to show you how unlike his 
omato and artificial iiiatmor ia to Hotuor’a plain and 
natural inanuer : 

“ So many llamcs licforo proud lliou lilaan, 

And bri'slnau glimmering Xantlms with tlndr rays ; 

The long refloctiona of tho <liataut ilros 

(Sloatn on tho walls, and tromlilo on the spires,”— 

and much more of the same kind. I want to .show 
you that it is possihlo, in a plain passage of this «t>rt, 
to keep Homor’a simplieity without being heavy and 
dull ; and to keep his dignity without bringing in 
pomp and ornament. “ As muneroua as are tho stars 
on a clear night," says Homer, 

“ vSo shone forth, ii« front of Troy, hy the Imd of Xmithus, 
Between tluit and the ahiiw, the Trojutw' numemus lires, 

In the pluiu there were kindled ft thousand lir.'s : Ity etich one 
'I’here B-at fifty men, in the ruddy light of the lire ; 

By their •■Imriot.s stood the steeds, and ehiiini«td the wltih 

Imrliy , , ,, 

While their iHiwtcw »iiit by the tire* ittcl wiilM thr Mtinuitj,!, 

Here, in order to keiqi Homer’a tillect of perfeet [.luiii 
ncHH atid ilirectne.SH, I reitoat the word "tires" .-oi lo* 
repeut.s rre/id. without Hcruple ; although in tt more 
olahorale and literary stylo of poetry this reennvuee 
of the J^ame word would ho » fault to tie avoide.l, 1 
omit the epithet of Morning, and, wlnTeas I turner 
say.H that tlie steeds “ waited for Morniin'." 1 prefer 
to attrihnU) this HXptictation of Moruiie' to the tnioihT 
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and not to the horse. Very likely in this particular, 
as in any other single particular, I may he ■wrong: 
what I wish you to remark is my endeavour after 
absolute plainness of speech, my care to avoid any- 
thing which may the least check or surprise the 
reader, whom Homer does not check or surprise. 
Homer’s lively personal familiarity with war, and 
with the war-horse as his master’s companion, is such 
that, as it seems to me, his attributing to the one the 
other’s feelings comes to us quite naturally ; but, from 
a poet without this familiarity, the attribution strikes 
as a little unnatural ; and therefore, as everything the 
least unnatural is un-Homeric, I avoid it. 

Again, in the address of Zeus to the horses of 
Achilles, Cowper has ; 

“ Jove saw their grief with pity, and his brows 
Shaking, within himself thns, pensive, said. 

^ Ah hapless pair ! wherefore by gift divine 
Were ye to Peleus given, a mortal king, 

Yourselves immortal and from age exempt ? ’ ” 

There is no want of dignity here, as in the versions 
of Chapman and Mr. Newman, which I have already 
quoted ; but the whole effect is much too slow. Take 
Pope : — 

‘‘Nor Jove disdained to cast a pitying look 
"While thus relenting to the steeds he spoke. 

‘ Unhappy coursers of immortal strain ! 

Exempt from age and deathless now in vain ; 

Did we your race on mortal man bestow 
Only, alas ! to share in mortal woe V” 

Here there is no want either of dignity or rapidity, 
but all is too artificial. “ Nor Jove disdained,” for in- 
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stance, is a very artificial and literary way of rendering 
Homer's words, and so is, “coursers of immortal strain.'* 

fivpofikvca 5 ’ &p(i Tii) ye iXeTjcre Kpoylcjp , — 

And mtli pity tlie son of Saturn saw them bewailing, 

And he shook his head, and thus addressed his own bosom : — 
* Ah, unhappy pair, to Peleus why did we give you 
To a mortal ? but ye are without old age and immortal. 

Was it that ye, with man, might have your thousands oi 
sorrows ? 

For than man, indeed, there breathes no wretcheder creature, 
Of all living things, that on earth are breathing and moving.’ ” 

Here I will observe that the use of “ own,” in the 
second line, for the last syllable of a dactyl, and the 
use of “ To a,” in the fourth, for a complete spondee, 
though they do not, I think, actually spoil the run of 
the hexameter, are yet undoubtedly instances of that 
over-reliance on accent, and too free disregard of 
quantity, which Lord Eedesdale visits with just re- 
prehension.^ 

^ It must be remembered, however, that, if we disregard 
quantity too much in constructing English hexameters, we also 
disregard accent too much in reading Greek hexameters. We 
read every Greek dactyl so as to make a pure dactyl of it ; but, 
to a Greek, the accent must have hindered many dactyls from 
sounding as pure dactyls. When we read alSXos '/ tttos , for 
instance, or alyiSxoLo, the dactyl in each of these cases is 
made by us as pure a dactyl as “ Tityre,” or “ dignity ; ” but to 
a Greek it was not so. To him al6Xos must have been nearly as 
impure a dactyl as “ death- destined ” is to us ; and aiytSx nearly 
as impure as the dressed his own ” of my text. Nor, I think, 
does this right mode of pronouncing the two words at all spoil 
the run of the line as a hexameter. The effect of aldXXos IVttos 
(or something like that), though not our effect, is not a disagree- 
able one. On the other hand, KopvOaidXos as a paroxytonon, 
although it has the respectable authority of Liddell and Scott’a 
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I now take two longer passages in order to try mj 
method more fully ; but I still keep to passages which 
have already come under our notice. I quoted Chap- 
man’s version of some passages in the speech of Hector 
at his parting with Andromache. One astounding con- 
ceit will probably still be in your remembrance, — 

“ Wlien sacred Troy shall slmd, her tow' rs for tears of overthrow ," — 

as a translation of of av ttot 6X6Xr) "IXlos Iprj. I will 
quote a few lines which may give you, also, the key- 
note to the Anglo- Augustan manner of rendering this 
passage and to the Miltonic manner of rendering it. 
What Mr. Newman’s manner of rendering it would 
be, you can by this time sufficiently imagine for your- 
selves. Mr. Wright, — to quote for once from his 
meritorious version instead of Cowper’s, whose strong 
and weak points are those of Mr. Wright also, — Mr. 
Wright begins his version of this passage thus : 

All these thy anxious cares are also mine, 

Partner beloved ; but how could I endure 
The scorn of Trojans and their long-robed wives, 
Should they behold their Hector shrink from war, 
And act the coward’s part ? Nor doth my soul 
Prompt the base thought.” 

Ex fiede Eerciilem : you see just what the manner is. 


Lexicon (following Heyne), is certainly wrong ; for then the 
word cannot be pronounced without throwing an accent on the 
first syllable as well as the third, and peyas KoppodaiSWos 
’Ektwp would have been to a G-reek as intolerable an ending for 
a hexameter line as “accurst orphanhood- destined houses” 
would be to us. The best authorities, accordingly, accent Kopv- 
daioXos as a proparoxytonon. 
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Mr. Sotheby, on the other hand (to take a disciple oi 
Pope instead of Pope himself), begins thus : 

‘‘ ' WRat moves thee, moves my mind,’ brave Hector said, 

‘ Yet Troy’s upbraiding scorn I deeply dread, 

If, like a slave, where chiefs with chiefs engage, 

The warrior Hector fears the war to wage. 

Not thus my heart inclines.’ ” 

From that specimen, too, you can easily divine what, 
with such a manner, will become of the whole passage. 
But Homer has neither 

“What moves thee, moves my mind,” — 

nor has he 

“All these thy anxious cares are also mine.” 

’H ml ifLol rdde irdvra ydva.L‘ dWd fjLdX a.ipQt , — 

that is what Homer has, that is his style and move- 
ment, if one could but catch it. Andromache, as 
you know, has been entreating Hector to defend 
Troy from within the walls, instead of exposing his 
life, and, with his own life, the safety of all those 
dearest to him, by fighting in the open plain. Hector 
replies : — 

“ Woman, I too take thought for this j but then I bethink me 
Wliat the Trojan men and Trojan women might murmur, 

If like a coward I skulked behind, apart from the battle. 

Nor would my own heart let me ; my heart, which has bid 
me be valiant 

Always, and always fighting among the first of the Trojans, 
Busy for Priam’s fame and my own, in spite of the future. 
For that day will come, my soul is assured of its coming, 

It win come, when sacred Troy shall go to destruction, 

Troy, and warlike Priam too, and the people of Priam. 

And yet not that grief, which then will be, of the Trojans, 
Moves me so much — not Hecuba’s giief, nor Priam my father’s, 
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Nor my brethren’s, many and brave, who then wOl be lying 
In the bloody dust, beneath the feet of their foemen — 

As thy grief, when, in tears, some brazen-eoated Achaian 
Shall transport thee away, and the day of thy freedom be 
ended. 

Then, perhaps, thou shalt work at the loom of another, in 

Or bear pails to the well of Messeis, or Hypereia, 

Sorely against thy will, by strong Necessity’s order. 

And some man may say, as he looks and sees thy tears falling: 
See, the wife of Hector, that great ^pre-eminent captain 
Of the horsemen of Troy, in the day they fought for their city. 
So some man will say ; and then thy grief will redouble 
At thy -want of a man like me, to save thee from bondage. 

But let me be dead, and the earth be mounded above me, 

Ere I hear thy cries, and thy captivity told of.” 

The main question, whether or no this version 
reproduces for him the movement and general eJffect 
of Homer better than other versions^ of the same 
passage, I leave for the judgment of the scholar. 
But the particular points, in which the operation of 
my own rules is manifested, are as follows. In the 
second line I leave out the epithet of the Trojan 
women, IX/c^crtTrewAous, altogether. In the sixth line 
I put in five words, ‘‘in spite of the future,” which 
are in the original by implication only, and are not 
there actually expressed. This I do, because Homer, 
as I have before said, is so remote from one who 
reads him in English, that the English translator 
must be even plainer, if possible, and more unambigu- 
ous than Homer himself ; the connection of meaning 

1 Dr. Hawtrey also has translated this passage ; but here, be 
has not, I tbink, been so successful as in bis “ Helen on tbe 
walls of Troy.” 
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must be even more distinctly marked in the trans 
lation than in the original. For in the Greek 
language itself there is something which brings one 
nearer to Homer, which gives one a clue to his 
thought, which makes a hint enough; but in the 
TCrigNab language this sense of nearness, this clue, is 
gone ; hints are insufficient, everything must be stated 
with full distinctness. In the ninth line Homer’s 
epithet for Priam is armed with good 

ashen spear,” say the dictionaries ; ‘‘ ashen-speared, 
translates Mr. Newman, following his own rule to 
“ retain every peculiarity of his original,” — I say, on 
the other hand, that has not the effect of a 

“ peculiarity ” in the original, while “ ashen-speared ” 
has the effect of a “peculiarity” in EngHsh; and 
“warlike” is as marking an equivalent as I dare 
give for lufijaekto), for fear of disturbing the balance 
of expression in Homer’s sentence. In the fourteenth 
line, again, I translate “brazen- 

coated.” Mr. Newman, meaning to be perfectly 
literal, translates it by “brazen-cloaked,” an expres- 
sion whicb comes to the reader oddly and unnaturally, 
while Homer’s word comes to him quite naturally ; 
but I venture to go as near to a literal rendering as 
“ brazen-coated,” because a “coat of brass ” is familiar 
to us all from the Bible, and familiar, too, as distinctly 
specified in connection with the wearer. Finally, let 
me further illustrate from the twentieth line the 
value which I attach, in a question of diction, to the 
authority of the Bible. The word “pre-eminent” 
occm-s in that line ; I was a Httle in doubt whether 
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that was not too bookish an expression to be used in 
rendering Homer, as I can imagine Mr. Newman to 
have been a little in doubt whether his ‘^responsively 
accosted ” for dfi^t^oiJLevos 7rpo(r€</)7;, was not too 
bookish an expression. Let us both, I say, consult 
our Bibles : Mi\ Newman will nowhere find it in his 
Bible that David, for instance, resjmismly accosted 
Goliath;” but I do fi.nd in mine that “the light 
liand of the Lord hath the ^re-eminence ; ” and forth- 
with I use “pre-einincnt,” without scruple. My 
Bil)liolatry is perhaps excessive; and no doubt a 
true poetic fooling is the Homoi'ic translator’s best 
guide in the use of words ; l)ut where tins feeling 
does not exist, or is at fault, I think he cannot do 
better than take for a moclianical guide Cruden’s 
Gonamhince, To l>o sure, here as elsewhere, the con- 
suiter must know how to consult,— must know liow 
very sliglit a variation of word or circumstance makes 
tlie diflbrenco between an authority in his favour and 
an authorit.y which gives him no countenance at 
all; for itistamus the “Great simpleton 1” (for fuya 
r//7n,osj of Mr. N<uvrnan, and the “Thou fool!” of the 
Bible, are stimt^Uiing alike; but “Thou fool !” is very 
grand, ami “(Irtait Himpletonl” is an atrocity. Ko, 
too, Ghapmati’s “Boor wretclied l^easts” is pitched 
many (h^grtum too low ; but Bhakspeare’s “Boor 
venomous fool, BtJ angi'y and despatch!” is in the 
grand style*. 

Oiuj m<n'(^ pl{',ce of translation and I have done. I 
will ta,ke, (hi', passage in which both Ghapnam and 
Mr. Newman hnvo already so much excited our 
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astonishment-, the passage at the cud of tht^ nin(d-(‘(mtb 
book of the Iliad, the dialogue between A(‘hiiles luul 
his liorsc Xanthus, after the death of rata-oelus. 
Achilles begins :~ 

*“X:tuMiua uiul UaUus both, yo far-faincd amul of Podaota I 
St'u that yo briu|r your niastor hoiiie to tin* host of tlio AryivrH 
In souu* other sort than your last, when the battle is ended ; 
And not leave him behind, a corpse nn the ^»lain, like 
PatroeluH.’ 

■‘Then, from beneath the yoke, the tleid luu'se Xanthus 
addressed him ; 

Sudtlen he bowed his head, and all his mane, as he lunvetl it, 
Streamed tt) the grouiul by the yoke, eseaping from under tlie 
collar ; 

And ho was given a voice by the white -artued CoHUleHs Hera. 

** ‘Truly, yet this time will W(\ save thee, mighty Achilles? 
But thy day of death is at hand; nor shall itr, he iln^ reasou 
Ho, but the will of heaven, ami Fatehs inviueihle |jower. 

For by no slow pace ov want of swiftness r>f rntrs 

Did the Tn»jaUH obtain to strip the arms from P4tr*Hdn 4 ; 

But that prinee aimmgHods, the son of th*‘ lovely hatred Beto, 
Slew him (i.'dding in fr<»nt of the fray, and ghniiied Heefur. 
But, fur UH, we vie in speed with the breath of the West- U1n<l, 
Whhdi, men say, h the ibetest of wimli ; *t D tlioii wlm {irl 
fu toil 

To lie lt>w iti death, by the haml of a Hod and a Mortal/ 

“ Idms tar he ; and here his vtnee wms stopped by t he Fitriei, 
'fhen, with a troubled heart, the swift Aclillies addtei-enl him; 
** ‘ Why dost thou prophesy so nty death tt» tne, X.iidhu » f 
It m-rds iU)L 

I of myself kntiw well, that here I am destined to peridt, 

Far from my hither and mother dear j bir all that I \Ull tmt 
Stay thin hand fromhght, till the Trojaiw ar** utterly routed/ 

‘‘‘So lie spake, and drovt with a cry ids MlrinlH info tiattle/ 

Iforc flu^ only particular rctiiark wbirh I mill irmko 
is, that, ill the fourth ami eighth lim? the graiiiiiiar b 
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ifhat I call a loose and idiomatic grammar. In writ- 
ing a regular and literary style, one would in the 
fourth line have to repeat, before “ leave ” the wmrds 
“that ye*'’ from the second line, and to insert the 
word “ do ; ” and in the eighth line one would not 
use such an expression as “he was given a voice.’ 
But I will make one general remark on the character 
of my own translations, as I have made so many on 
that of the translations of others. It is, that over 
the graver passages there is shed an air somewhat 
too strenuous and severe, by comparison with that 
lovely ease and sweetness which Homer, for ail his 
noble and masculine way of thinking, never loses. 

Here I stop. I have said so much, because I 
think that the task of translating Homer into English 
verse both will be re-attempted, and may be re- 
attempted successfully. There are great works 
composed of parts so disparate that one translator is 
not likely to have the requisite gifts for poetically 
rendering all of them. Such are the works of 
Shakspeare, and Goethe’s Faust ; and these it is best 
to attempt to render in prose only. People praise 
Tieck and Schlegel’s version of Shakspeare : I, for 
my part, would sooner read Shakspeare in the French 
prose translation, and that is saying a great deal ; but 
in the German poets’ hands Shakspeare so often 
gets, especially where he is humorous, an air of what 
the French call niaisme ! and can anything be more 
un-Shakspearian than that? Again; Mr. Hayward’s 
prose translation of the first part of Fmst — so good 
that it makes one regret Mr. Hayward should have 
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abandoned the line of translation for a kind of 
literature wbicb is, to say the least, somewhat slight 
— ^is not likely to be surpassed by any translation in 
verse. But poems like the Mad, which, in the main, 
are in one manner, may hope to find a poetical trans- 
lator so gifted and so trained as to be able to learn 
that one manner, and to reproduce it. Only, the 
poet who would reproduce this must cultivate in 
himself a G-reek virtue by no means common among 
the moderns in general, and the English in particular, 
— moderation. For Homer has not only the English 
vigour, he has the Greek grace; and when one 
observes the boistering, rollicking way in which his 
English admirers — even men of genius, like the late 
Professor Wilson — love to talk of Homer and his 
poetry, one cannot help feeling that there is no very 
deep community of nature between them and the 
object of their enthusiasm. “It is very well, my 
good friends,^' I always imagine Homer saying to 
them : if he could hear them : “ you do nie a great 
deal of honour, but somehow or other you praise me 
too like barbarians.” For Homer’s grandeur is not 
the mixed and turbid grandeur of the great poets of 
the north, of the authors of Othello and Faust ; it is 
a perfect, a lovely grandeur. Certainly his poetry 
has all the energy and power of the poetry of our 
ruder climates ; but it has, besides, the pure lines of 
an Ionian horizon, the liquid clearness of an Ionian 
sky. 
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LAST WOEDS. 

Multi, qui persequnntur me, et tribulant me : a testimoniis non 
declinavi.” 

Bxjefon, the great French naturalist, imposed on 
himself the rule of steadily abstaining from all answer 
to attacks made upon him. ‘‘ Je n’ai jamais r^pondu 
a aucune critique,’’ he said to one of his friends who, 
on the occasion of a certain criticism, was eager to 
take up arms in his behalf; “ je n’ai jamais r^pondu 
k aucmie critique, et je garderai le meme silence sur 
celle-ci.” On another occasion, when accused of 
plagiarism, and pressed by his friends to answer, 
“II vaut mieux,” he said, “laisser ces mauraises 
gens dans I’incertitude.” Even when rej^ly to an 
attack was made successfully, he disapproved of it, 
he regretted that those he esteemed should make it. 
Montesquieu, more sensitive to criticism than Buffon, 
had answered, and successfully answered, an attack 
made upon his great work, the Esprit des Lois, by the 
Gazetier Janseniste. This Jansenist Gazetteer was a 
periodical of those times, — a periodical such as other 
times, also, have occasionally seen, — ^very pretentious, 
very aggressive, and, when the point to be seized was 
at all a delicate one, very apt to miss it. “ Notwith- 
standing this example,” said Buffon, — who, as well 
as Montesquieu, had been attacked by the Jansenist 
Gazetteer, — “ notwithstanding this example, I think 
I may promise my course will be different. I shaU 
not answer a single word.” 
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And to any one who has noticed the baneful effects 
of controversy, with all its train of personal rivalries 
and hatreds, on men of letters or men of science ; to 
any one who has observed how it tends to impair, 
not only their dignity and repose, but their produc- 
tive force, their genmne activity j how it always 
checks the free play of the spirit, and often ends by 
stopping it altogether ; it can hardly seem doubtful, 
fchat the rule thus imposed on himself by Buffon was 
a wise one. His own career, indeed, admirably shows 
the wisdom of it. That career was as glorious as it 
was serene ; but it owed to its serenity no small part 
of its glory. The regularity and completeness with 
which he gradually built up the great work which he 
had designed, the air of equable majesty which he 
shed over it, struck powerfully the imagination of his 
contemporaries, and surrounded Buffon’s fame with a 
peculiar respect and dignity. “ He is,” said Frederick 
the Great of him, “the man who has best deserved 
the great celebrity which he has acquired.” And this 
regularity of production, this equableness of temper, 
he maintained by his resolute disdain of personal 
controversy. 

Buffon’s example seems to me worthy of all 
imitation, and in my humble way I mean always to 
follow it. I never have replied, I never will reply, 
to any literary assailant ; in such encounters tempers 
are lost, the world laughs, and truth is not served. 
Least of all should I think of using this Chair as a 
place from which to carry on such a conflict. But 
when a learned and estimable man thinks he has 
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reason to complain of language used by me in this 
Chair, — when he attributes to me intentions and 
feelings towards him which are far from my heart, I 
owe him some explanation, — and I am bound, too, to 
make the explanation as public as the words which 
gave offence. This is the reason why I revert once 
more to the subject of translating Homer. But being 
thus brought back to that subject, and not wishing to 
occupy you solely with an explanation which, after 
all, is Mr. Newman’s affair and mine, not the public’s, 
I shall take the opportunity, — ^not certainly to enter 
into any conflict with any one, — ^but to try to estab- 
lish our old friend, the coming translator of Homer, 
yet a little firmer in the positions which I hope we 
have now secured for him ; to protect him against 
the danger of relaxing, in the confusion of dispute, 
his attention to those matters which alone I consider 
important for him; to save him from losing sight, in 
the dust of the attacks delivered over it, of the real 
body of Patroclus. He will, probably, when he 
arrives, requite my solicitude very ill, and be in 
haste to disown his benefactor; but my interest in 
him is so sincere that I can disregard his probable 
ingratitude. 

First, however, for the explanation. Mr. Ne^vman 
has published a reply to the remarks which I made 
on his translation of the Iliad, He seems to think 
that the respect which at the outset of those remarks 
I professed for him must have been professed ironi- 
cally ; he says that I use “forms of attack against him 
which he does not know how to characterise ; ” that I 
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‘‘ speak scornfully of him, treat him with “ gratui- 
tous insult, gratuitous rancour ; ” that I propagate 
slanders ” against him, that I wish to ‘‘ damage him 
with my readers,” to “ stimulate my readers to de- 
spise ” hiTn. He is entirely mistaken. I respect Mr. 
Newman sincerely ; I respect him as one of the few 
learned men we have, one of the few who love learn- 
ing for its own sake ; this respect for him I had before 
I read his translation of the Biad, I retained it while 
I was commenting on that translation, I have not lost 
it after reading his reply. Any vivacities of expres- 
sion which may have given him pain I sincerely 
regret, and can only assure him that I used them 
without a thought of insult or rancour. When I took 
the hberty of creating the verb to Nemianise, my in- 
tentions were no more rancorous than if I had said to 
Miltonise ; when I exclaimed, in my astonishment at 
his vocabulary, With whom can Mr. Newman have 
lived?” I meant merely to convey, in a familiar 
form of speech, the sense of bewilderment one has at 
finding a person to whom words one thought all the 
world knew seem strange, and words one thought 
entirely strange, intelligible. Yet this simple expres- 
sion of my bewilderment Mr. Newman construes into 
an accusation that he is ‘‘often guilty of keeping low 
company,” and says that I shall “ never want a stone 
to throw at him.” And what is stranger still, one of 
his friends gravely tells me that Mr. Newman “ lived 
with the fellows of Balliol.” As if that made Mr. 
Newman’s glossary less inexplicable to me ! As if ho 
could have got his glossary from the fellows of Balliol! 
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A.S if I could believe that the members of that dis- 
tinguished society — of whose disconrsej not so many 
years afterwards, I myself was an unworthy hearer — 
were in Mr. Newman’s time so far removed from the 
Attic purity of speech which we all of us admired, 
that when one of them called a calf a hulkin^ the rest 
“ easily understood ” him ; or, when he wanted to 
say that a newspaper-article was “ proudly fine,” it 
mattered little whether he said it was that or braghj / 
No ; his having lived with the fellows of Balliol does 
not explain Mr. Newman’s glossary to me. I will no 
longer ask ^'with whom he can have lived,” since 
that gives him offence ; but I must still declare that 
where he got his test of rarity or intelligibility for 
words is a mystery to me. 

That, however, does not prevent me from enter- 
taining a very sincere respect for Mr. Newman, and 
since he doubts it, I am glad to reiterate my expres- 
sion of it. But the truth of the matter is this : I 
unfeignedly admire Mr. Newman’s ability and learn- 
ing ; but I think in his translation of Homer he has 
employed that ability and learning quite amiss. I 
think he has chosen quite the wrong field for turning 
his ability and learning to account. I think that in 
England, partly from the want of an Academy, partly 
from a national habit of intellect to which that want 
of an Academy is itself due, there exists too little of 
what I may call a public force of correct literary 
opinion, possessing within certain limits a clear sense 
of what is right and mong, sound and imsound, and 
sharply recalling men of ability and learning from any 

VOL. n, R 
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flagrant misdirection of these their advantages. 1 
think, oven, that in our country a powerful misdirec- 
tion of this kind is often moi'c likely to subjugate and 
pervei't opinion than to be checked and corrcct-ed 
by itd Hence a chaos of false tendencies, wasttvl 
efforts, impotent conclusions, works whicii ought 
never to have been undertaken. Any one who can 
introduce a little order into this chaos by establishing 
in any quarter a single sound rule of criticism, a 
single rule which clearly marks what is right as rigid;, 
and what is wrong as wrong, does a good cUkhI ; and 
his deed is so much the better tlie greater fonse lie 
counteracts of learning and ability applied to thicken 
the cliaos. Of course no one can be sure that Im has 
fixed any such rules ; ho can only do his best to fix 
tliern ; but somewhere or other, in the literary opinion 
of Europe, if not in the literary opinion of one nation, 
in fifty years, if not in five, there is a final judgnuuit 
on these matters, and the critic^s work will at last 
stauid or fall by its true morita 

hhainwhilo, the charge of having in one insfanc’e 
misapplied Ins powers, of having once followctf a false 
teuulency, is no such grievous charge to bring against 

^ “It, Ls the fkc-t, that Heholam of faHtidiutiH Imt 

of a which I think far more maHeuUur th.io .Mr, 

Ariu»hrH, have pasHed a mtmt oiKaHirngiag on Iar*{e 

Kpeeimemt of my iranHlattun. I at present roimt eh»ht aiieh 
names/’ before venturing to print, I sinetht. t<» aie^alain 
how unlearned w<mieu and tdiildrtiii would aeei^pt my- vernen, I 
e«ndd htnust how eldldreu and Imlf-edueated uomeit have 
tolled them, how greedily a working man has imfttiivd tor them, 
without kmnving wlio was thi tratwkior/’ Mr, NcwmahM 
liupiy, |»|'. Hh 
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a man ; it does not exclude a great respect for him- 
self personally, or for his powers in the happier mani- 
festation of them. False tendency is, I hare said, an 
evil to which the artist or the man of letters in 
England is peculiarly prone ; but everywhere in our 
time he is liable to it, — the greatest as well as the 
humblest. ‘^The first beginnings of my Wilhelm 
Meister,^^ says Goethe, “ arose out of an obscure sense 
of the great truth that man will often attempt some- 
thing for which nature has denied him the proper 
powers, will undertake and practise something in 
which he cannot become skilled. An inward feeling 
warns him to desist ’’ (yes, but there are, unhappily, 
cases of absolute judicial blindness !), “nevertheless he 
cannot get clear in himself about it, and is driven 
along a false road to a false goal, without knowing 
how it is with him. To this we may refer everything 
which goes by the name of false tendency, dilettan- 
teism, and so on. A great many men waste in this 
way the fairest portion of their lives, and fall at last 
into wonderful delusion.” Yet after all, — Goethe 
adds, — ^it sometimes happens that even on this false 
road a man finds, not indeed that which he sought, 
but something which is good and useful for him; 
“ like Saul, the son of Kish, who went forth to look 
for his father’s asses, and found a kingdom,” And 
thus false tendency as well as true, vain effort as well 
as fruitful, go together to produce that great move- 
ment of life, to present that immense and magic 
spectacle of human affairs, which from boyhood to old 
age fascinates the gaze of every man of imagination, 
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and which would be his terror, if it wore not at the 
same time his delight. 

So Mr. Newman may see how wide-spread a 
danger it is, to which he has, as I think, in sotting 
himself to translate Homer, fallen a prey. Ho may 
be well satisfied if he can escape from it by paying it 
the tribute of a single work only. He may judgHs 
how unlikely it is that I should “despise” him for 
once falling a prey to it. I know far too well how 
exposed to it we all are ; how exposed to it I myadf 
am. At this very moment, for example, I am fresli 
from reading Mr. Newman’s Eoply to my LocturoH, a 
reply full of that erudition in which (as I am so often 
and so good-naturedly reminded, but indeed I know 
it without being reminded) Mr. Newman is imraetaur- 
ably my superior. Well, the demon that pushes us 
all to our ruin is even now prompting mo to follow 
Mr. Newman into a discussion aboiit the <iigamnm, 
and I know not what providence holds mo back. 
And some day, I have no doubt, I .shall lecture oii 
the language of the Berbers, and give him hi.s entire 
revenge. 

But Mr. Newman does not confine himst-If f,n com. 
plaints on his own behalf, ho complain.s on Ihiniorb 
behalf too. He says that my “stabmu'nfs aboiH 
Greek literature are agaimst the me.st notorious and 
elementary fact;” that I “<lo a. public, wrong to 
literature by publishing them;” an<l thst th-' '[’ro. 
fessors to whom I appealed in my t.hree Lectnre.s 
“would only lo.so credit if they sancfiomsl fh.- irsc. 1 
make of their names.” He doe.s t base eminent men 
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fche kindness of adding, however, that ‘‘ whether they 
are pleased with this parading of their names in behalf 
of paradoxical error, he may well doubt, and that 
“ until they endorse it themselves, he shall treat my 
process as a piece of forgery.” He proceeds to discuss 
my statements at great length, and with an erudition 
and ingenuity which nobody can admire more than I do. 
And he ends by saying that my ignorance is great. 

Adas 1 that is very true. Much as Mr. Newman 
was mistaken when he talked of my rancour, he is 
entirely right when he talks of my ignorance. And 
yet, perverse as it seems to say so, I sometimes find 
myself wishing, when dealing with these matters of 
poetical criticism, that my ignorance were even greater 
than it is. To handle these matters properly there is 
needed a poise so perfect that the least overweight in 
any direction tends to destroy the balance. Temper 
destroys it, a crotchet destroys it, even erudition may 
destroy it. To press to the sense of the thing itself 
with which one is dealing, not to go off on some col- 
lateral issue about the thing, is the hardest matter in 
the world. The ‘‘thing itself” with which one is 
here dealing, — ^the critical perception of poetic truth, 
— ^is of all things the most volatile, elusive, and evan- 
escent ; by even pressing too impetuously after it, one 
runs the risk of losing it. The critic of poetry should 
have the finest tact, the nicest moderation, the most 
free, fiexible, and elastic spirit imaginable j he should 
be indeed the “ ondoyant et divers,” the undulating 
and diverse being of Montaigne. The less he can deal 
XTith his object simply and freely, the more things he 
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has to take into account in dealing with it, — the more, 
in short, he has to encumber himself, — so much tha 
greater force of spirit he needs to retain his elasticity. 
But one cannot exactly have this greater force by 
wishing for it ; so, for the force of spirit one has, the 
load put upon it is often heavier than it will well 
bear. The late Duke of Wellington said of a certain 
peer that “ it was a great pity his education had been 
so far too much for his abilities.’^ In like manner, 
one often sees erudition out of all proportion to its 
owner's critical faculty. Little as I know, therefore, 
I am always apprehensive, in dealing with poetry, 
lest even that little should prove “ too much for my 
abihties.” 

With this consciousness of my own lack of learning, 
— ^nay, with this sort of acquiescence in it, with this 
belief that for the labourer in the field of poetical 
criticism learning has its disadvantages, — I am not 
likely to dispute with Mr. Newman about matters of 
erudition. All that he says on these matters in his 
Eeply I read with great interest : in general I agree 
with him ; but only, I am sorry to say, up to a cer- 
tain point. Like all learned men, accustomed to desire 
definite rules, he draws his conclusions too absolutely; 
he wants to include too much under his rules; he does 
not quite perceive that in poetical criticism the shade, 
the fine distinction, is everything ; and that, when he 
has once missed this, in all he says he is in truth but 
beating the air. For instance : because I think Homer 
noble, he imagines I must think him elegant ; and iu 
fact he says in plain words that I do think him so, — 
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that to me Homer seems pervadingly elegant/’ But 
he does not. Virgil is elegant, — pervadingly ele- 
gant,” — even in passages of the highest emotion : 

‘‘0, ubi campi, 

Spercheosque, et virginibus baccbata Lacasnis 

Taygeta ! ” ^ 

Even there Virgil, though of a divine elegance, is still 
elegant : but Homer is not elegant ; the word is quite 
a wrong one to apply to him, and Mr. ISTewman is 
quite right in blaming any one he finds so applying 
it. Again ,* arguing against my assertion that Homer 
is not quaint, he says : ‘‘It is quaint to call waves 
wet^ milk white^ blood dushy^ horses single-hoofed^ words 
winged^ Vulcan Lohfoot (KuAXoTroSicov), a spear long- 
shadowy f and so on. I find I know not how many 
distinctions to draw here. I do not think it quaint 
to call waves wet, or milk white, or words winged ; but 
I do think it quaint to call horses single-hoofed, or 
Vulcan Lolfoot, or a spear longshadowy. As to calling 
blood dusky, I do not feel quite sure ; I will tell Mr. 
Newman my opinion when I seethe passage in which 
he calls it so. But then, again, because it is quaint 
to call Vulcan Lolfoot, I cannot admit that it was 
quaint to call him KvkXoTroSiwv ; nor that, because it 
is quaint to call a spear longshadowy, it was quaint to 
call it SoXcx^oTKcov, Here Mr. Newman’s erudition 
misleads him : he knows the literal value of the 
Greek so well, that he thinks his literal rendering 

^ ‘‘ 0 for the fields of Thessaly and the streams of Spercheios I 
0 for the hills alive with the dances of the Laconian maidens, 
the hills of Taygetus ! ” — Georgies, ii. 486. 
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identical with the Greek, and that the mus? 

stand or fall along with his rendering. But tiie rral 
question is, not whether he has given us, so ta spinik, 
full change for the Greek, but hair lu?. giv(*s lus «>ur 
change : we want it in gold, an<l he gives it us in 
copper. Again: ‘‘It is quaint,’’ sajs Mr. Ntuvnian, 
“to address a young Mend as ‘O Bippiii T-dt is 
quaint to compare Ajax to an ass wiiom buys un^ 
belabouring.” Here, too, Mr. Nawmuu goes much 
too fast, and his category of quaintnoss is too cmupri*- 
hensive. To address a young Mend a.n “ 0 Fippin 
is, I cordially agree with him, very <|Ufdut ; although 
I do not think it was quaint in Barpedtm to address 
Glaucus as ^ whrop : but in cmuparing, wln^ther in 
Greek or in English, Ajax to an asn whom kiys are 
belabouring, I do not sea that there in i»f necHWsity 
anything quaint at all. Again ; iHKauiHe I Haiti that 
eld, lief, in sooth, and other words, are, m Mr. Ntiwman 
uses them in certain plactm, had wort In, la? imagimii 
that I must mean to stamp these wcu’tls with an 
lute reprobation; and because I suit I that “my 
Bihliolatry is excessive,” he imiigineii that I brand all 
words as ignoble wdtich are not in the Ilihhu Nothing 
of the kind : tlmre are tm smh a!»solufe rllh^H to he 
laid down in tlmse matters. The 1 tilde vfsntbulary is 
to bo used as an assistance, not a« an nutleirify. iH 
the words whuh, placed wdmre Mr, Nmviiiaii placc^t 
them, I have called bad wortls, every <»iie may he 
excellent in some other place. Take rid, for iii.ilimcc j 
when Bhakspciirt*, reproaching man with the ihqiriid 
(Uice in which hi« youth k pa^etl, «ayi4 ; 
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“all thy blessed youth 
Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 
Of palsied . . . 

it seems to me that eld comes in excellently there, in 
a passage of curious meditation ; but when Mr. New- 
man renders dyrjpoi r ddavdra^ re by ^‘from Eld and 
Death exempted,’^ it seems to me he infuses a tinge 
of quaintness into the transparent simplicity of 
Homer’s expression, and so I call eld a bad word in 
that place. 

Once more. Mr. Newman lays it down as a 
general rule that ‘^many of Homer’s energetic de- 
scriptions are expressed in coarse physical words.” 
He goes on: “I give one illustration, — Tpwe? irpo- 
vTv\j/av doXXks* Cowper, misled by the ignis fatuus of 
‘ stateliness,’ renders it absurdly : 

‘ The powers of Ilium gave the first assault 
Embattled close ; ’ 

but it is, strictly, ‘ The Trojans knocked forward (or, 
thumped, butted forward) in close pack.^ The verb is 
too coarse for later polished prose, and even the 
adjective is very strong (packed together). I believe, 
that ‘ forward in pack the Trojans pitched,’ would 
not be really unfaithful to the Homeric colour ; and 
I maintain, that ‘ forward in mass the Trojans 
pitched,’ would be an irreprovable rendering.” He 
actually gives us all that as if it were a piece of scien- 
tific deduction ; and as if, at the end, he had arrived 
at an incontrovertible conclusion. But, in truth, one 
cannot settle these matters quite in this way. Mr. N ew- 
man’s general rule may be true or false (I disHke to 
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meddle with general rules), but every part in what 
follows must stand or fall by itself, and its soundness 
or unsoundness has nothing at all to do with the 
truth or falsehood of Mr. Newman’s general rule. 
He first gives, as a strict rendering of the G-reek, 
“ The Trojans knocked forward (or, thumped, butted 
forward), in close pack.” I need not say that, as a 
^‘strict rendering of the Greek,” this is good, — all 
Mr. Newman’s “ strict renderings of the Greek ” are 
sure to be, as such, good ; but “ in close pack,” for 
aoAXees, seems to me to be what Mr. Newman’s ren- 
derings are not always, — an excellent poetical render- 
mg of the Greek ; a thousand times better, certainly, 
than Cowper’s ‘‘embattled close.” Well, but Mr. 
Newman goes on : “I believe that, ‘ forward in pack 
the Trojans pitched,’ would not be really unfaithful 
to the Homeric colour.” Here, I say, the Homeric 
colour is half washed out of Mr. Newman’s happy 
rendering of doAAees; while in “pitched” for Trpo- 
vrvxpav, the literal fidelity of the first rendering is gone, 
while certainly no Homeric colour has come in its 
place. Finally, Mr. Newman concludes : “I main- 
tain that ‘forward in mass the Trojans pitched,' 
would be an irreprovable rendering.” Here, in what 
Mr. Newman fancies his final moment of triumph, 
Homeric colour and literal fidelity have alike aban- 
doned him altogether ; the last stage of his translation 
is much worse than the second, and immeasurably 
worse than the first. 

All this to show that a looser, easier method than 
Mr. Newman’s must be taken, if we are to arrive at 
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any good result in these questions. I now go on to 
follow Mr. Newman a little further, not at all as 
wishing to dispute with him, but as seeking (and this 
is the true fruit we may gather from criticisms upon 
us) to gain hints from him for the establishment of 
some useful truth about our subject, even when I 
think him wrong. I still retain, I confess, my con- 
viction that Homer’s characteristic qualities are 
rapidity of movement, plainness of words and style, 
simplicity and directness of ideas, and, above all, 
nobleness, the grand manner. Whenever Mr. New- 
man drops a word, awakens a train of thought, which 
leads me to see any of these characteristics more 
clearly, I am grateful to him ; and one or two sug- 
gestions of this kind which he affords, are all that 
now, — having expressed my sorrow that he should 
have misconceived my feelings towards him, and 
pointed out what I think the vice of his method of 
criticism, — I have to notice in his Eeply. 

Such a suggestion I find in Mr. Newman’s remarks 
on my assertion that the translator of Homer must 
not adopt a quaint and antiquated style in rendering 
him, because the impression which Homer makes upon 
the living scholar is not that of a poet quaint and 
antiquated, but that of a poet perfectly simple, per- 
fectly intelligible. I added that we cannot, I confess, 
really know how Homer seemed to Sophocles, but 
that it is impossible to me to believe that he seemed 
to him quaint and antiquated. Mr. Newman asserts, 
on the other hand, that I am absurdly wrong here ; 
that Homer seemed out and out ” quaint and anti- 
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quated to the Athenians j that “ every 8cnteu(*c of 
him was more or less antiquated to Sophocles^ who 
could no more help feeling at every instant the foreign 
and antiquated character of the poetry tiian an Eng- 
lishman can help feeling the same in reading EnniH's 
poems.” And not only does Mi'. ISTowinan say t.his, 
but he has managed thoroughly to convince some of 
his readers of it. “Homer’s Greek,” says ones of 
them, “ certainly, seemed antiquated to the historical 
times of Greece. Mr. Newman, taking a far broade.r 
historical and philological view than Mr. Arnohl, 
stoutly maintains that it did seem so.” And another 
says : “ Doubtless Homer’s dialect and diction were 
as hard and obscure to a later Attic Greek as Ohaucer 
to an Englishman of our day.” 

Mr. Newman goes on to say, that not only was 
Homer antiquated relatively to Pericles, but he is 
antiquated to the living scholar; and, inthicd, is in 
himself “ absolutely antique, being tluj poet of a bar- 
barian age.” He tells us of his “ inexhaustiblo (pmint- 
nesses,” of his “very eccentric diction;” and ho 
infers, of course, that he is perfectly right in i*t‘nd(?r 
ing him in a quaint and antiquated stylo. 

Now this question, — ^whether or no lloimu' stH‘nuHl 
quaint and antiquated to Sophocles,— I call a (Udiglit- 
ful question to raise. It is not a Inirnm verbal dis» 
pute; it is a question “drenched in matlnr,” l.o use 
an expression of Bacon; a question full of Ihndi and 
blood, and of which the scrutiny, though 1 still iliink 
we cannot settle it absolutely, may yet givts uh a 
directly useful result. To scrutinise it may load us 
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fco see more clearly what sort of a style a modern 
translator of Homer ought to adopt. 

Homer’s verses were some of the first words which 
a young Athenian heard. He heard them from his 
mother or his nurse before he went to school ; and at 
school, when he went there, he was constantly occu- 
pied with tiiem. So mxxch did he hear of them that 
Socrates proposes, in the interests of morality, to 
have selections from Homer made, and placed in the 
hands of mothers and nurses, in his model republic ; 
in order that, of an author with whom they were 
sure to be so perpetually conversant, the young might 
learn only those parts which might do them good. 
His language was as familiar to Sophocles, wo may 
be quite sure, as the language of the Bible is to us. 

Nay, more. Homer’s language was not, of course, 
in the time of Sophocles, the spoken or written lan- 
guage of ordinary life, any more than the language of 
the Bible, any more than tlic language of poetry, is 
with UvS ; but for one great species of composition-— 
epit‘- poetry -—it was still the current language; it was 
the languagti in which every one wlio made that sort 
of |)(nh;ry composod. livery one at Athens who 
<Iab])hul in opi(j poetry, not only understood Homer’s 
language', - he possessed it. He possessed it as every 
011(5 who (lahhh's in poetry with us, pcBSOSSOS what 
may la*, (ailhul the poetical vocabtilary, as distin- 
'piislual from the vocabulary of common speech and 
of modi'rn prosii : I moan, such expressions tm per- 
I'jutncr for jitrliap^j .yKike for $poli% aye for r/v'r, don. for 
put on, charmed for r/mrmkl, and thousands of others. 
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I might go to Bums and Chaucer, and, taking 
words and passages from them, ask if they afforded 
any parallel to a language so familiar and so pos- 
sessed. But this I will not do, for Mr. Newman 
himself supplies me with what he thinks a fair 
parallel, in its effect upon us, to the language of 
Homer in its effect upon Sophocles. He says that 
such words as mon, londis^ lilhard, withouten^ mucliel, 
give us a tolerable but incomplete notion of this 
parallel; and he finally exhibits the parallel in all 
its clearness, by this poetical specimen : — 

Dat mon, quMcli liauldeth Kyngis af 
Londis yn feo, niver 
(I tell ’e) feeretk angRt ; sith liee 
Dotli hauld hys londis yver.” 

Now, does Mr. Newman really think that Sophocles 
could, as he says, ^^no more help feeling at every 
instant the foreign and antiquated character of 
Homer, than an Englishman can help feeling the 
same in hearing” these lines 1 Is he quite sure of 
it 1 He says he is ; he will not allow of any doubt 
or hesitation in the matter. I had confessed we 
could not really know how Homer seemed to 
Sophocles; — “Let Mr. Arnold confess for himself,” 
cries Mr. Newman, “and not for me, who know 
perfectly well.” And this is what he knows ! 

Mr. Newman says, however, that I “play falla- 
ciously on the words familiar and unfamiliar;” that 
“Homer’s words may have been familiar to the 
Athenians (ie. often heard) even when they were 
either not understood by them or else, being under- 
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stood, were yet felt and known to be utterly foreign 
Let my renderings,” he continues, “ be heard, as Pope 
or even Cowper has been heard, and no one will be 
* surprised.’ ” 

But the whole question is here. The translator 
must not assume that to have taken place which has 
not taken place, although, perhaps, he may wish it 
to have taken place, — ^namely, that his diction is 
become an established possession of the minds of 
men, and therefore is, in its proper place, familiar 
to them, will not “surprise” them. If Homer’s 
language was familiar, — that is, often heard, — then 
to this language words like londis and lilbard, which 
are not familiar, offer, for the translator’s purpose, 
no parallel. For some purpose of the philologer 
they may offer a parallel to it; for the translator’s 
pui’pose they offer none. The question is not, 
whether a diction is antiquated for current speech, 
but whether it is antiquated for that particular pur- 
pose for which it is employed. A diction that is 
antiquated for common speech and common prose, 
may very well not be antiquated for poetry or certain 
special kinds of prose. “ Perad venture there shall 
be ten found there,” is not antiquated for Biblical 
prose, though for conversation or for a newspaper 
it is antiquated. “The trumpet spake not to the 
arm6d throng,” is not antiquated for poetry, although 
we should not write in a letter, “he spah to me,” or 
say, “the British soldier is armed with the Enfield 
rifle.” But when language is antiquated for that 
particular purpose for which it is employed, — as 
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numbers of Chaucer’s words, for instance, are anti- 
quated for poetry, — such language is a bad repre- 
sentative of language which, like Homer’s, was never 
antiquated for that particular purpose for which it 
was employed. I imagine that IlTjXrfcdSeo) for 
Sov, in Homer, no more sounded antiquated to 
Sophocles than armid for arm!d, in Milton, sounds 
antiquated to us; but Mr. Newman’s vMhouten and 
muchel do sound to us antiquated, even for poetry, 
and therefore they do not correspond in their effect 
upon us with Homer’s words in their effect 
upon Sophocles. When Chaucer, who uses such 
words, is to pass current amongst us, to be familiar 
to us, as Homer was familiar to the Athenians, he 
has to be modernised, as Wordsworth and others set 
to work to modernise him ; but an Athenian no more 
needed to have Homer modernised, than we need to 
have the Bible modernised, or Wordsworth himself. 

Therefore, when Mr. Newman’s words b-ragly, 
hulkin, and the rest, are an established possession 
of our minds, as Homer’s words were an established 
possession of an Athenian’s mind, he may use them ; 
but not till then. Chaucer’s words, the words of 
Burns, great poets as these were, are yet not thus 
an established possession of an Englishman’s mind, 
and therefore they must not be used in rendering 
Homer into English. 

Mr. Newman has been misled just by doing that 
which his admirer praises him for doing, by taking a 
“ far broader historical and philological view than ” 
mine. Precisely because he has done this, and has 
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applied the ‘‘philological view” where it was not 
applicable, but whore the “ poetical view ” alone was 
lightly applicable, he has fallen into error. 

It is the same with him in his remarks on the 
dijficulty and obscurity of Homer. Homer, I say, 
is perfectly plain in speech, simple, and intelligible. 
.And I infer from this that his translator, too, ought 
to be perfectly plain in speech, simple, and intelli 
gible ; ought not to say, for instance, in rendering 

oilre m (TTiXkoiju pidxt}P is Kvdidmpau . . . 

“ Nor liefly thee would I advance to man-ennobling 
battle,”— and things of that kind. Mr. Newman 
hands me a list of some twenty hard words, invokes 
Buttman, Mr. M'alden, and M, Benfey, and asks me 
if I think myself wiser than all the world of Greek 
scholars, and if I am ready to supply the deficiencies 
of Liddell and Hcott’s Lmcon / But here, again, 
Mr. Newman errs by not perceiving that the ques- 
tion is om‘. not of scholarslnp, but of a poetical trans- 
latnm of Homer, 'rhis, I say, should be perfectly 
Bimple and int.elligible. He replies by telling me 
thiU. dklirok% and are hard words. 

Well, but wliat <loes ho infer from that? That the 
p(H',ti(Uil translation, in his rendering of ihmn, is to 
giv(i us a stmsci of the diffioulti{iS of the scholar, and 
so is to mak<5 his translation obscure? If ho does 
not mca.n that-, how, by bringing forward those hard 
words, doc,s ii(‘, toticli, the question whcither an English 
version of Homer .should be plain or not plain? If 
Hom<‘.rs poidry, as poetry, is in its g<aieral efiect on 
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the poetical reader perfectly simple, ami iiitelligihle^ 
the uncertainty of the scholar about, the true uu'auing 
of certain words can never change this gtaunul effect. 
Eather will the poetry of Homer make us forget his 
philology, than his philology make us forget his 
poetry. It may even be affinued that eveay one 
who reads Homer perpetually for the sake of enjoy- 
ing his poetry (and no one who (bum not Ht> reael him 
will ever translate him well), comes at last to ftirm a 
perfectly clear sense in Ms own mind for every im» 
portant word in Homer, such as diUt?us\ or 
whatever the scholar’s doulyts abtmfe the wonl may 
be. And this sense is |)rcsant to his tniud with 
perfect clearness and fnlnms, whenever tlie word 
recurs, although as a scholar he may know tliafc he 
cannot be sure wliether this sense is the right one 
or not. But poetically he fenls chnarly alunit the 
word, although philologically lie may not. Tlie 
scholar in him may hesitate, like tln^ father in 
Sheridan’s play; but ‘the reader of pc»etry in him 
is, like the governor, fimnl The v^ame. tiling happens 
to us with our own language. How many words 
occur in the Bible, for iimtamm, to wlueli thousamU 
of hearers do not feel sure they idUiAi l\m precisti 
real nncining; but they make out nu'auing f<u 
them out of what materialH they have at hmid; and 
the words, heanl over and over again, eouie to camvey 
this meaning with a certainty whidi, potaieally is 
adequate, though not philologically. How many 
have attached a clear and poetimdly mhnpiate. sense 
to “the and “the molr,” thinigh not pre> 
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cisely the right one I How clearly, again, have 
readers got a sense from Milton’s words, grate on 
their scrannel pipes,” who yet might have been 
puzzled to write a commentary on the word scrannel 
for the dictionary 1 So we get a clear sense from 
dStvos as an epithet for grief, after often meeting 
with it and finding out all we can about it, even 
though that all he philologically insufficient ; so we 
get a clear sense from €4X«roSes as an epithet for 
cows. And this his clear poetical sense about the 
words, not his philological uncertainties about them, 
is what the translator has to convey. Words like 
Iragly and hulJdn offer no parallel to these words; 
because the reader, from his entire want of fami- 
liarity with the words bragly and hulkin, has no clear 
sense of them poetically. 

Perplexed by his knowledge of the philological 
aspect of Homer’s language, encumbered by his own 
learning, Mr. Newman, I say, misses the poetical 
aspect, misses that with which alone we are here con- 
cerned. “ Homer is odd,” he persists, fixing his eyes 
on his own philological analysis of /xcov-u^, and 
and KvAAoTToStfov, and not on these words in their 
synthetic character ; — just as Professor Max Muller, 
going a little farther back, and fixing his attention on 
the elementary value of the word Ovydrrjp^ might say 
Homer was ^‘odd” for using that word; — “if the 
whole Greek nation, by long familiarity, had become 
inobservant of Homer’s oddities,” — of the oddities of 
this “noble barbarian,” as Mr. Newman elsewhere 
calls him, this “noble barbarian” with the “lively 
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eye of the savage/’ — “ that would he no fault of mine. 
That would not justify Mr. Arnold’s blame of me for 
rendering the words correctly.” Correctly^ — ah, hut 
what is correctness in this case 1 This correctness of 
his is the very rock on which Mr. hTewman has split. 
He is so correct that at last he finds peculiarity 
everywhere. The true knowledge of Homer becomes 
at last, in his eyes, a knowledge of Homer’s pecu- 
liarities, pleasant and unpleasant.” Learned men 
know these “ peculiarities,” and Homer is to be trans- 
lated because the unlearned are impatient to know 
them too. “That,” he exclaims, “is just why people 
want to read an English Homer , — to kTiow all his 
oddities^ just as learned men do.^’ Here I am obliged to 
shake my head, and to declare that, in spite of all my 
respect for Mr. Newmarij I cannot go these lengths 
with him. He talks of my “ monomaniac fancy that 
there is nothing quaint or antique in Homer.” Ter- 
rible learning, — cannot help in my turn exclaim- 
ing, — terrible learning, which discovers so much 1 

Here, then, I take my leave of Mr. Newman, 
retaining my opinion that his version of Homer is 
spoiled by his making Homer odd and ignoble ; but 
having, I hope, sufficient love for literature to be able 
to canvass works without thinking of persons, and to 
hold this or that production cheap, while retaining a 
sincere respect, on other grounds, for its author. 

In fulfilment of my promise to take this oppor- 
tunity for giving the translator of Homer a little 
further advice, I proceed to notice one or two other 
criticisms which I find, in like manner, suggestive j 
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which, give us an opportunity, that is, of seeing more 
clearly, as we look into them, the true principles on 
which translation of Homer should rest. This is all I 
seek in criticisms ; and, perhaps (as I have already 
said) it is only as one seeks a positive result of this 
kind, that one can get any fruit from them. Seeking 
a negative result from them, — personal altercation and 
wrangling,— one gets no fruit; seeking a positive 
result, — ^the elucidation and establishment of one’s 
ideas, — one may get much. Even bad criticisms may 
thus be made suggestive and fruitful. I declared, in 
a former lecture on this subject, my conviction that 
criticism is not the strong point of our national 
literature. Well, even the bad criticisms on our 
present topic which I meet with, serve to illustrate 
this conviction for me. And thus one is enabled, 
even in reading remarks which for Homeric criticism, 
for their immediate subject, have no value, — which 
are far too personal in spirit, far too immoderate in 
temper, and far too heavy-handed in style, for the 
delicate matter they have to treat, — still to gain light 
and confirmation for a serious idea, and to follow the 
Baconian injunction, semper aliquid addiscere^ always to 
be adding to one’s stock of observation and knowledge. 
Yes, even when we have to do with writers who,— to 
quote the words of an exquisite critic, the master of 
us all in criticism, M. Sainte-Beuve, — ^remind us, when 
they handle such subjects as our present, of “ Eomans 
of the fourth or fifth century, coming to hold forth, 
all at random, in African style, on papers found in 
the desk of Augustus, Msecenas, or Pollio,” — even 
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then we may instruct onrselves if wo may regard 
ideas and not persons; even then we may enalda 
ourselves to say, with the same critic doserihing the 
effect made upon him by D’Argeiis<uds 
My taste is revolted, but I learn something mk 
choijad fnmje md$ msindV^ 

But let us pass to critkuEms wdiicli are suggt'Htivo 
directly and not thus indirectly only,— criticising by 
examining which vre may bo brouglit nearcu* wliafc 
immediately interests us,— -the right way of translating 
Homer. 

I said that Horner did not rise and sink with Iiw 
subject, was never to be called prosaic ami low. This 
gives surprise to many persons, wdio object that parti 
of the Iliad are certainly p>itclied lower than otliem, 
and wl'io remind me of a number of absolutely level 
passages in Homer But I never ihmied that a mtlijeet 
must rise and sink, tliat it must have its elevated and 
its level regions; all I deny is, that a puet <’an hv- 
said to rise and sink when all that he, us a peel, eun 
do, is perfectly well done ; when he i« perfectly 
sound and good, tliat is, perfect as a poet, in the lcn’t‘! 
regions of his subject m well as in its t^levatcil reghms, 
Indeed, wliat distinguisbos the gn^at-est masttn'o of 
poetry from all others is, tliat they are pniivily 
sound and poetical in these level rt‘yiun ^ 
their subject, —in those regums which are th«i 
great difliculty of all poets but ilit$ viuy great^i^st, 
which tliey never quite know what to tio with* A 
poet may sink in those regions by Inmig fiihcty rp'aiid 
as well as by being low; ho sinks, in aliort, ulu^novei 
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he does not treat his matter, whatever it is, in a 
perfectly good and poetic way. But, so long as he 
treats it in this way, he cannot be said to sink, what- 
ever his matter may do. A passage of the simplest 
narrative is quoted to me from Homer : — 

^pvp€v Bk haffTOv iirotxBfiGPos iTieacnp, 

rXaO^'6>/ re, re, QGp(Ti\ox6p re . . ^ 

and I am asked, whether Homer does not sink there ; 
whether he “ can. have intended such lines as those 
for poetry?” My answer is: Those lines are very 
good poetry indeed, poetry of the best class, in that 
place. But when Wordsworth, having to narrate a 
very plain matter, tries noi to sink in narrating it, 
tries, in short, to bo what is falsely called poetical, he 
does sink, although ho sinks by being pompous, not 
by being low. 

** Onward wa drova bonaath the Castlo ; caught, 

Wliilo ernsKing Magdalen Bridge, a glimpse of Cam, 

And at the Hdop alighted, famous inn.” 

That bust lino .showH exccllontly how a poet may sink 
with liis subject l)y resolving not to sink with it. A 
page or two farther on, the subject rises to grandeur, 
and them Werdswortli is noldy worthy of it: — 

"'rim iinUulhiipol, where the ntataie stood 
or Nhwton with luH prism and .*iilont lace, 

’’rhe marbh^ ind(‘X of a mind for ever 
Voyaging IJirough Htrange seas of thought, alono.” 

But the Huprcmii poet is ho who is thoroughly sound 
and poetical, alikci wlton his sulvjoct is grand, and 
when it is plain : with him the subject may sink, but 
^ lUmif xvll 216 . 
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never the poet But a Dutch painter does not rise 
and sink with his subject, — Defoe, in Moll Flanders, 
does not rise and sink with his subject, — in so far as 
an artist cannot be said to sink who is sound in his 
treatment of his subject, however plain it is : yet 
Defoe, yet a Dutch painter, may in one sense be said 
to sink with their subject, because though sotxnd in 
their treatment of it, they are not ^poetical , — poetical 
in the true, not the false sense of the word ; because, 
in fact, they are not in the grand style. Homer can 
in no sense be said to sink with his subject, because 
his soundness has something more than literal natural- 
ness about it ; because his soundness is the soundness 
of Homer, of a great epic poet ; because, in fact, he is 
in the grand style. So he sheds over the simplest 
matter he touches the charm of his grand manner ; 
he makes everything noble. Nothing has raised more 
questioning among my critics than these words,— 
nolle, the grand style. People complain that I do not 
define these words sufiiciently, that I do not tell them 
enough about them. ^‘The grand style,— but what 
is the grand style ” — they cry ; some with an incli- 
nation to believe in it, but puzzled ; others mockingly 
and with incredulity. Alas 1 the grand style is the 
last matter in the world for verbal definition to deal 
with adequately. One may say of it as is said of 
faith: “One must feel it in order to know what it 
is.” But, as of faith, so too one may say of noble- 
ness, of the grand style : “Woo to those who know 
it not ! ” Yet this expression, though indefinable, luis 
a charm ; one is the better for considering it ; hnnm 
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est, nos hie esse ; nay, one loves to try to explain it, 
thougli one knows that one must speak imperfectly. 
For those, then, who ask the question, — What is the 
grand style — with sincerity, I will try to make some 
answer, inadequate as it must be. For those who 
ask it mockingly I have no answer, except to repeat 
to them, with compassionate sorrow, the Gospel words : 
Moriemini inpeccatis vestris, — Ye shall die in your sins. 
But let me, at any rate, have the pleasure of again 
giving, before I begin to try and define the grand 
style, a specimen of what it is. 

“ Standing on earth, not rapt above the pole, 

More safe I sing with mortal voice, unchanged 
To hoarse or mute, though fall’n on evil days. 

On evil days though fall’n, and evil tongues. ” . . , 

There is the grand style in perfection ; and any one 
who has a sense for it, will feel it a thousand times 
better from repeating those lines than from hearing 
anything I can say about it. 

Let us try, however, what can be said, controlling 
what we say by examples. I think it will be found 
that the grand style arises in poetry, when a nolle 
nature^ poetically gifted, treats with simplicity or with 
severity a serious subject. I think this definition will 
be found to cover all instances of the grand style in 
poetry which present themselves. I think it will be 
found to exclude all poetry which is not in the grand 
style. And I think it contains no terms which are 
obscure, which themselves need defining. Even those 
who do not understand what is meant by calling 
poetry noble, will understand, I imagine, what is 
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meant by speaking of a noble nature in a man. But 
the noble or powerful nature — the ledeutendes indi- 
viduum of Goethe — is not enough. For instance, Mr. 
Newman has zeal for learning, zeal for thinking, zeal 
for liberty, and all these things are noble, they ennoble 
a man * but he has not the poetical gift : there must 
be the poetical gift, the “divine faculty,” also. And, 
besides all this, the subject must be a serious one (for 
it is only by a kind of license that we can speak of 
the grand style in comedy) ; and it must be treated 
iinih simplicity or severity. Here is the great difficulty : 
the poets of the world have been many ; there has 
been wanting neither abundance of poetical gift nor 
abundance of noble natures; but a poetical gift so 
happy, in a noble nature so circumstanced and trained, 
that the result is a continuous style, perfect in sim- 
plicity or perfect in severity, has been extremely rare. 
One poet has had the gifts of nature and faculty in 
unequalled fulness, without the circumstances and 
training which make this sustained perfection of style 
possible. Of other poets, some have caught this per- 
fect strain now and then, in short pieces or single 
lines, but have not been able to maintain it through 
considerable works; others have composed ah their 
productions in a style which, by comparison with the 
best, one must call secondary. 

The best model of the grand style simple is Homer; 
perhaps the best model of the grand style severe is 
Milton. But Dante is remarkable for affording ad- 
mirable examples of both styles ; he has the grand 
style which arises from simplicity, and he has the 
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grand style whicli arises from severity ; and from him 
I will illustrate them both. In a former lecture I 
pointed out what that severity of poetical style is, 
which comes from saying a thing with a kind of in- 
tense compression, or in an allusive, brief, almost 
haughty way, as if the poet’s mind were charged with 
so many and such grave matters, that he would not 
deign to treat any one of them explicitly. Of this 
severity the last line of the following stanza of the 
Purgatory is a good example. Dante has been telling 
Forese that Virgil had guided him through Hell, and 
he goes on : — 

“ Indi m’ han tratto su gli suoi conforti, 

Salendo e rigirando la Montagna 
Che dfizza vci che U moTidofece tortiP'^ 

“ Thence hath his comforting aid led me up, climbing 
and circling the Mountain, lohich straightens you whom the 
world made aroolcedP These last words, “ la Montagna 
che drkza wi che il mondo fece torti ” — the Mountain 
which straightens you lohom the world made crooked ,’’' — 
for the Mountain of Purgatory, I call an excellent 
specimen of the grand style in severity, where the 
poet’s mind is too full charged to suffer him to speak 
more explicitly. But the very next stanza is a beau- 
tiful specimen of the grand style in simplicity, where 
a noble nature and a poetical gift unite to utter a 
thing with the most limpid plainness and clearness: — 

“Tanto dice di farmi sua compagna 
Ch’ io sar6 hi dove fia Beatrice ; 

Quivi convien clie senza lui rimagna.”^ 


^ Purgatory, xxiii, 124. 


^ Ihid. xxiii. 127. 
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So long,” Dante continues, “ so long he (Virgil) 
saith he will bear me company, until I shall be there 
where Beatrice is ; there it behoves that without him 
I remain.” But the noble simplicity of that in the 
Italian no words of mine can render. 

Both these styles, the simple and the severe, are 
truly grand ,• the severe seems, perhaps, the grandest, 
so long as we attend most to the great personality, to 
the noble nature, in the poet its author ; the simple 
seems the grandest when we attend most to the 
exquisite faculty, to the poetical gift. But the simple 
is no doubt to be preferred. It is the more magical : 
in the other there is something intellectual, something 
which gives scope for a play of thought which may 
exist where the poetical gift is either wanting or pre- 
sent in only inferior degree : the severe is much more 
imitable, and this a little spoils its charm. A kind 
of semblance of this style keeps Young going, one 
may say, through aU the nine parts of that most in- 
different production, the Night Thoughts, But the 
grand style in simplicity is inimitable : 

alCov 6 l(t4>ciX^s 

oiK ^yevr’ oHr Aladdq. iraph IlTjXa, 

oihe Trap dvrcOicp Kddpcp * Xiyovrai fiav gporQp 

SX^ojf iiriprarov ol ot re /cal xj^vaapTriKt^v 

peXTTopepdp Spec Moc<raj», /cal ev iTrraTijKoLs 

dXop 


^ A secure time fell to the lot neither of Peleus the son oi 
JIacus, nor of the godlike Cadmus ; howbeit these are said to 
have had, of all mortals, the supreme of happiness, who heard 
the golden-snooded Muses sing, one of them on the mountain 
(Pelion), the other in seven-gated Thebes.” 
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There is a limpidness in that, a want of salient points 
to seize and transfer, which makes imitation impos- 
sible, except by a genius akin to the genius which 
produced it. 

G-reek simplicity and Greek grace are inimitable ; 
but it is said that the Iliad may still be ballad-poetry 
while infinitely superior to all other ballads, and that, 
in my specimens of English ballad-poetry, I have been 
unfair. Well, no doubt there are better things in 
English ballad-poetry than 

*'Now Christ thee save, thou proud porter,” . , . 

but the real strength of a chain, they say, is the 
strength of its weakest link ; and what I was trying 
to show you was, that the English ballad-style is not 
an instrument of enough compass and force to corre- 
spond to the Greek hexameter ; that, owing to an 
inherent weakness in it as an epic style, it easily runs 
into one of two faults, — either it is prosaic and hum- 
drum, or, trying to avoid that fault, and to make 
itself lively {se faire vif\ it becomes pert and jaunty. 
To show that, the passage about King Adland’s porter 
serves very well But these degradations are not 
proper to a true epic instrument, such as the Greek 
hexameter. 

You may say, if you Kke, when you find Homer’s 
verse, even in describing the plainest matter, neither 
humdrum nor jaunty, that this is because he is so 
incomparably better a poet than other balladists, be- 
cause he is Homer. But take the whole range of 
Greek epic poetry, — take the later poets, the poets of 
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the last ages of this poetry, many of them most 
indifferent, — Coluthns, Tryphiodorns, Quintus of 
Smyrna, Nonnus. Never will you find in this in- 
strument of the hexameter, even in their hands, the 
vices of the ballad-style in the weak moments of this 
last : everywhere the hexameter — a noble, a truly 
epical instrument — rather resists the weakness of its 
employer than lends itseff to it. Quintus of Smyrna 
is a poet of merit, but certainly not a poet of a high 
order; with him, too, epic poetry, whether in the 
character of its prosody or in that of its diction, is no 
longer the epic poetry of earlier and better times, nor 
epic poetry as again restored by Nonnus: but even in 
Quintus of Smyrna, I say, the hexameter is still the 
hexameter ; it is a style which the ballad-style, even 
in the hands of better poets, cannot rival And in 
the hands of inferior poets, the ballad-style sinks to 
vices of which the hexameter, even in the hands of a 
Tryphiodorus, never can become guilty. 

But a critic, whom it is impossible to read without 
pleasure, and the disguise of whose initials I am sure 
I may be allowed to penetrate, — Mr. Spedding, — says 
that he “denies altogether that the metrical move- 
ment of the English hexameter has any resemblance 
to that of the Greek” Of course, in that case, if the 
two metres in no respect correspond, praise accorded 
to the Greek hexameter as an epical instrument will 
not extend to the English. Mr. Spedding seeks to 
establish his proposition by pointing out that the 
system of accentuation differs in the English and in 
the Virgilian hexameter ; that in the first, the accent 
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and the long syllable (or what has to do duty as such) 
coincide, in the second they do not. He says that we 
cannot be so sure of the accent with which Greek 
verse should be read as of that with which Latin 
should; but that the lines of Homer in which the 
accent and the long syllable coincide, as in the Eng- 
lish hexameter, are certainly very rare. He suggests 
a type of English hexameter in agreement with the 
Virgilian model, and formed on the supposition that 
‘‘ quantity is as distinguishable in English as in Latin 
or Greek by any ear that will attend to it.” Of the 
truth of this supposition he entertains no doubt. 
The new hexameter will, Mr. Spedding thinks, at 
least have the merit of resembling, in its metrical 
movement, the classical hexameter, which merit the 
ordinary English hexameter has not. But even with 
this improved hexameter he is not satisfied ; and he 
goes on, first to suggest other metres for rendering 
Homer, and finally to suggest that rendering Homer 
is impossible. 

A scholar to whom all who admire Lucretius owe 
a large debt of gratitude, — Mr. Munro, — has replied 
to Mr. Spedding. Mr. Munro declares that “the 
accent of the old Greeks and Eomans resembled our 
accent only in name, in reality was essentially differ- 
ent ; ” that “ our English reading of Homer and 
Virgil has in itself no meaning ; ” and that “ accent 
has nothing to do with the Virgilian hexameter.” If 
this be so, of course the merit which Mr. Spedding 
attributes to his own hexameter, of really correspond- 
ing with the Virgilian hexameter, has no existence. 
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Again ; in contradiction to Mr. Spedding’s assertion 
that lines in which (in our reading of them) the accent 
and the long syllable coincide,^ as in the ordinary 
English hexameter, are “ rare even in Homer,” Mr. 
Munro declares that such lines, “instead of being 
rare, are among the very commonest types of Homeric 
rhythm.” Mr. Spedding asserts that “quantity is 
as distinguishable in English as in Latin or Greek 
by any ear that will attend to it ; ” but Mr. Munro 
replies, that in English “neither his ear nor Ms 
reason recognises any real distinction of quantity 
except that wMch is produced by accentuated and 
unaccentuated syllables.” He therefore arrives at 
the conclusion that in constructing English hexa- 
meters, “ quantity must be utterly discarded ; and 
longer or shorter unaccentuated syllables can have no 
meaning, except so far as they may be made to pro- 
duce sweeter or harsher sounds in the hands of a 
master.” 

It is not for me to interpose between two such 
combatants ; and indeed my way lies, not up the 
highroad where they are contending, but along a 
bypath. With the absolute truth of their general 
propositions respecting accent and quantity, I have 
nothing to do ; it is most interesting and instructive' 
to me to hear such propositions discussed, when it is 
Mr. Munro or Mr Spedding who discusses them; 
but I have strictly limited myself in these Lectures 
to the humble function of giving practical advice to 

^ Lines such as the first of the Odyssey : 

’'Avdpa yoL ^vveir^^ Moucra, iroXvTpoirop, 6s ydXa TroXXa . . , 
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the translator of Homer. He, I stiU think, must not 
follow so confidently, as makers of English hexameters 
have hitherto followed, Mr. Munro’s 
rmy be utterly discarded. He must not, like Mr. W 
e ow, make seuenteen a dactyl in spite of all the 
len^h of its last syUahle, even though he can plead 
that m counting we lay the accent on the first syUahle 
of tins word. He may be far from attaining Mr 
Sped^ngs nicety of ear, -may he unable to feel that 
wMe guarddy is a dactyl, guiddUy is a tribrach,” and 
aat rapidly is a word to which we find no paraUel 
m Latin ; ”-but I think he must bring Hmself to 
stmguish, with Mr. Spedding, between “th’ o’er- 
weaned eyehd,” and -the wearied eyelid,” as being 
the one a correct ending for a hexameter, the other 
an ending wth a false quantity in it; instead of 
finding, with Mr. Munro, that this distinction “con- 
veys to his mind no intelligible idea.” He must 
temper his belief in Mr. Munro’s dictvan,-guarditv 
rnudbe utterly discarded,— loj mixing with it a belief 
m this other dictum of the same author,— fico or mare 
consonants talce longer time in enunciating than one} 


a due arrangement of words,” Re has touched, it sJrr^to me 

the central point, which 
f. Speddinsf misses. TTia ’ vvxncn 


Mr. Spedding misses. The acee^ror 

asTe &r from’beiug the 

therrfore something widely different from what’Mr. IjSlLg 
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Criticism is so apt in general to be vague and im- 
palpable, that when it gives us a solid and definite 
possession, such as is Mr. Spedding’s parallel of the 
Virgilian and the Enghsh hexameter with their differ- 
ence of accentuation distinctly marked, we cannot be 
too grateful to it. It is in the way in which Mr. 
Spedding proceeds to press his conclusions from the 
parallel which he has drawn out, that his criticism 
seems to me to come a little short. Here even he, I 
think, shows (if he will allow me to say so) a little 
of that want of pliancy and suppleness so common 
among critics, but so dangerous to their criticism ; he 
is a little too absolute in imposing his metrical laws ; 
he too much forgets the excellent maxim of Menander, 
so applicable to literary criticism : — 

Ka\bv ol vb/MOL crcpbBp elcriv* 6 5 ’ opQv robs v6jiovs 

\lav (TVK0(p6.VT7)s tpalveraL* 

“ Laws are admirable things ; but he who keeps his 
eye too closely fixed upon them, runs the risk of 
becoming’^ — let us say, a purist. Mr. Spedding is 

assumes it to have been : an ancient’s accentual reading was 
something which allowed the metrical beat of the Latin line to 
be far more perceptible than our accentual reading allows it to 
be. 

On the question as to the real rhythm of the ancient 
hexameter, Mr. Newman has in his Iteply a page quite admir- 
able for force and precision. Here he is in his element, and his 
ability and acuteness have their proper scope. But it is true 
that the modern reading of the ancient hexameter is what the 
modern hexameter has to imitate, and that the English reading 
of the Yirgilian hexameter is as Mr. Spedding describes it. 
Why this reading has not been imitated by the English hexa- 
meter, I have tried to point out in the text. 
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probably mistaken in supposing that Virgil pro- 
nouncod his hoxamotors as Mr. Spodding pronounces 
thoin. Ibi is almost certainly mistaken in supposing 
that IToiuer pronounood his hexameters as Mr. Sped’- 
ding pronounces Virgil’s. But this, as I have said, is 
not a (luostion for us to treat ; all we are hero con- 
cenual witli is the imitation, by the English hexameter, 
of the arnciont ho.xauu)ter in its sffhet upon us inodeTns. 
Suj^poso wo c(»ncodo to Mr. Spodding that his parallel 
proves our accentuation of the English and of the 
Virgiliau hoxamoto.r to he different: what are wo to 
conclude from that j how will a criticism~not a for- 
mal, but a substantial criticism-deal with such a fact 
as that ? Will it infer, as Mr. Spodding infers, that 
the English he.xnmoter, therefore, must not protend to 
reproduce better than othur rhythms the movement 
of Homer’s ho.vii meter for tis,— that there can bo no 
eorrespoudeiioe at all between the movomont of those 
two hexameters,. -that if we want to have such a 
currespoiidenee, we must abandon the current English 
hexameter altog.-thor, and ado|)t in its placti a, new 
luixameter iff Mr. .Spedding’.s Anglo-laitin typo,— 
f(ir lianH liku t!ui 

** ( h’lU'ly thti I'pHt I hfluild tii tiiii tlark-fiytHl atinH of Aolifua” , . 
of hr. Ifawtrov, lioas like the 

Afte r ViiyjliaH prurtiro, in (irtlrr ” , 

of Mr. To iliftir tiiiH, h In <;'(), as I liavc 

oornplahii'il oi Mr. Ntiwouiii ft»r Hoiur.timoB a 
iliui! tdio fitHt, I tliiiik firititUHiu uainti 
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certainly recognise, in the current English hexameter, 
a fact which cannot so lightly be set aside ; it must 
acknowledge that by this hexameter the English ear, 
the genius of the English language, have, in their 
own way, adopted, have translated for themselves the 
Homeric hexameter ; and that a rhythm which has 
thus grown up, which is thus, in a manner, the pro- 
duction of nature, has in its general type something 
necessary and inevitable, something which admits 
change only within narrow limits, which precludes 
change that is sweeping and essential. I think, 
therefore, the prudent critic will regard Mr. Sped- 
ding’s proposed revolution as simply impracticable. 
He will feel that in English poetry the hexameter, if 
used at aU, must be, in the main, the English hexa- 
meter now current. He will perceive that its having 
come into existence as the representative of the 
Homeric hexameter proves it to have, for the English 
ear, a certain correspondence with the Homeric hexa- 
meter, although this correspondence may be, from 
the difference of the Greek and English languages, 
necessarily incomplete. This incompleteness he will 
endeavour,^ as he may find or fancy himself able, 

^ Such a minor change I have attempted by occasionally 
shifting, in the first foot of the hexameter, the accent from the 
first syllable to the second. In the current English hexameter, 
it is on the first. Mr. Spedding, who proposes radically to 
subvert the constitution of this hexameter, seems not to under- 
stand that any one can propose to modify it partially ; he can 
comprehend revolution in this metre, but not reform. Accord- 
ingly he asks me how I can bring myself to say, “^^tween 
that and the ships,” or “ There sat fifty men ; ” or how I can 
reconcile such forcing of the accent with my own rule, that 
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gradually somewhat to lessen through minor changes, 
suggested by the ancient hexameter, but respecting 
the general constitution of the modern : the notion of 
making it disappear altogether by the critic’s invent- 
ing in his closet a new constitution of his own for the 
English hexameter, he will judge to be a chimerical 
dream. 

When, therefore, Mr. Spedding objects to the 
English hexameter, that it imperfectly represents the 
movement of the ancient hexameters, I answer : We 

“ hexameters must read themselres.'^ Presently he says that he 
cannot believe I do pronounce these words so, but that he thinks 
I leave out the accent in the first foot altogether, and thus get 
a hexameter with only five accents. He will pardon me: I 
pronounce, as I suppose he himself does, if he reads the words 
naturally, “ Between that and the ships,” and there sdt 
fifty men.” Mr. Spedding is familiar enough with this accent 
on the second syllable in VirgiTs hexameters ; in ‘‘ et U mon- 
tosa,” or ‘‘VeZdces jaculo.” Such a change is an attempt to 
relieve the monotony of the current English hexameter by 
occasionally altering the position of one of its accents ; it is not 
an attempt to make a wholly new English hexameter by habit- 
ually altering the position of four of them. Very likely it is 
an unsuccessful attempt ; hut at any rate it does not violate 
what I think is the fundamental rule for English hexameters, — 
that they be such as to read themselves without necessitating; on 
the reader’s part, any non -natural putting -on or taking -ofi 
accent. Hexameters like these of Mr. Longfellow, 

“ In that delightful land which is washed by the Delaware’s 
waters, ” 

and, 

“ As if they fain would appease the Dryads, whose haunts they 
molested,” 

violate this rule ; and they are very common. I think the 
blemish of Mr. Dart’s recent meritorious version of the JCLiod ia 
that it contains too many of them. 
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must work with the tools we have. The received 
English type, in its general outlines, is, for England, 
the necessary given ty^pe of this metre; it is by 
rendering the metrical beat of its pattern, not by 
rendering the accentual beat of it, that the English 
language has adapted the Greek hexameter. To 
render the metrical beat of its pattern is something ; 
by effecting so much as this the English hexameter 
puts itself in closer relations with its original, it 
comes nearer to its movement than any other metre 
which does not even effect so much as this ; but Mr. 
Spedding is dissatisfied with it for not efifecting more 
still, for not rendering the accentual beat too. If he 
asks me why the English hexameter has not tried to 
render this too, why it has confined itself to rendering 
the metrical beat, why, in short, it is itself, and not 
Mr. Spedding's new hexameter, — that is a question 
which I, whose only business is to give practical 
advice to a translator, am not bound to answer ; but 
I will not decline to answer it nevertheless. I will 
suggest to Mr. Spedding that, as I have already said, 
the modern hexameter is merely an attempt to imitate 
the effect of the ancient hexameter, as read by us 
moderns; that the great object of its imitation has 
been the hexameter of Homer ; that of this hexameter 
such lines as those which Mr. Spedding declares to 
be so rare, even in Homer, but which are in truth 
so common, — lines in which the quantity and the 
reader’s accent coincide, — are, for the English reader, 
just from that simplicity (for him) of rhythm which 
they owe to this very coincidence, the master-type ; 
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that so much is this the case, that one may again and 
again notice an English reader of Homer, in reading 
lines where his Virgihan accent would not coincide 
with the quantity, abandoning this accent, and read- 
ing the lines (as we say) ly quantity^ reading them as 
if he were scanning them; while foreigners neglect 
our Yirgilian accent even in reading Yirgil, read even 
Yirgil by quantity, making the accents coincide with 
the long syllables. And no doubt the hexameter of 
a kindred language, the German, based on this mode 
of reading the ancient hexameter, has had a powerful 
influence upon the type of its English fellow. But 
all this shows how extremely powerful accent is for 
us moderns, since we find not even Greek and Latin 
quantity perceptible enough without it. Yet in these 
languages, where we have been accustomed always to 
look for it, it is far more perceptible to us Englishmen 
than in our own language, where we have not been 
accustomed to look for it. And here is the true 
reason why Mr. Spedding’s hexameter is not and 
cannot be the current English hexameter, even though 
it is based on the accentuation which Englishmen 
give to all Yirgil’s lines, and to many of Homer’s, — 
that the quantity which in Greek or Latin words we 
feel, or imagine we feel, even though it be unsup- 
ported by accent, we do not feel or imagine we feel 
in English words when it is thus unsupported. For 
example, in repeating the Latin line 

“ Ipsa tibi blandos fuTident cunabnla flores, 
an Englishman feels the length of the second syllable 
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of /undent, altliougli he lays the accent on the first ; 
but in repeating Mr. Spedding's line, 

* Softly cometh slumber dosing tb’ o’erwearied eyelid,” 

the English ear, full of the accent on the first syllabk 
of closing, has really no sense at all of any length in 
its second. The metrical beat of the line is thus 
quite destroyed. 

So when Mr. Spedding proposes a new Anglo- 
Virgilian hexameter he proposes an impossibility; 
when he “ denies altogether that the metrical move- 
ment of the English hexameter has any, resemblance 
to that of the Greek,” he denies too much ; when he 
declares that, “were every other metre impossible, 
an attempt to translate Homer into'English hexameters 
might be permitted, hut that such an attem^pf he himself 
would never readf^ he exhibits, it seems to me, a little 
of that obduracy and over-vehemence in liking and 
disliking, — a remnant, I suppose, of our insular 
ferocity, — to which English criticism is so prone. 
He ought to be enchanted to meet with a good 
attempt in any metre, even though he would never 
have advised it, even though its success be contrary 
to all his expectations ; for it is the critic's first duty 
— ^prior even to his duty of stigmatising what is bad— 
to welcome everything that is good. In welcoming this, 
he must at all times be ready, like the Christian con- 
vert, even to burn what he used to worship, and to 
worship what he used to burn. Nay, but he need 
not be thus inconsistent in welcoming it; he may 
retain aU his principles : principles endure, circum- 
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stances change ; absolute success is one thing, relative 
success another. Eelative success may take place 
under the most diverse conditions ; and it is in 
appreciating the good in even relative success, it is in 
taking into account the change of circumstances, that 
the critic^s judgment is tested, that his versatility 
must display itself. He is to keep his idea of the 
best, of perfection, and at the same time to be 
willingly accessible to every second best which offers 
itself. So I enjoy the ease and beauty of Mr. Sped- 
ding’s stanza. 

Therewith to all the gods in order due ...” 

I welcome it, in the absence of equally good poetry 
in another metre,^ although I still think the stanza 

^ As I welcome another more recent attempt in stanza, — Mr. 
Worsley’s version of the Odyssey in Spenser’s measure, Mr. 
Worsley does me the honour to notice some remarks of mine on 
this measure ; I had said that its greater intricacy made it a 
worse measure than even the ten-syllable couplet to employ for 
rendering Homer. He points out, in answer, that ‘^the more 
complicated the correspondences in a poetical measure, the less 
obtrusive and absolute are the rhymes.” This is true, and 
subtly remarked ; but I never denied that the single shocks of 
rhyme in the couplet were more strongly felt than those in the 
stanza ; I said that the more frequent recurrence of the same 
rhyme, in the stanza, necessarily made this measure more 
intricate. The stanza repacks Homer’s matter yet more arbit- 
rarily, and therefore changes his movement yet more radically, 
than the couplet. Accordingly, I imagine a nearer approach 
to a perfect translation of Homer is possible in the couplet, well 
managed, than in the stanza, however well managed. But 
meanwhile Mr. Worsley, — applying the Spenserian stanza, that 
beautiful romantic measure, to the most romantic poem of the 
ancient world; making this stanza yield him, too (what it 
never yielded to Byron), its treasures of fluidity and sweet ease ; 
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unfit to raiulo.r llcmier fchoroughlj wall, - I 

still tliiuk ofcliur luatras fit to rtuuler liiin batter. Ko 
I concodo to Mr. Spoiltliiig tlmt ovary ftiriu of truim^ 
latioji, prose or verse^ numt uiora m It'Ms break up 
Hoiuer in order to reprodueo Idui ; but thru I 
that that fonu whieh ntHula to break hiiu up least is 
to be preferred. So I ctuiaotlo to tihu that tliti test 
propose 4 hy mo for the fcnmBkter—a eoiupeteiit 
scholars judgment wlmther the translation imu'e or 
less reproduces for him the effect of the origifial — 
is not perfectly satisfactory ; but I atlfipt it as the 
])08t we can get, as tlm only test capable of being 
really applie<l ; for Mr, Spatlding^s proponed substitute 
— the translations making the same efiect, mow or 
less, U|)Qn the unlearned which the original makes 
upon the scliolar^-fH a test wltteh can never really bo 
applied at all These two impressituia— dhat of the 
scliohu; ami that of the unleartitM reader — can, 
practically, never he accurately ctimprired ; they are, 
and must remain, like those lines we read tif in 
Euclid, wdiich, though prcnluwl ever sti far, can 
never im^et. Ho, again, I concede that a gcnsl verse^ 
translaiitm of Homer, or, imleed, of any ptmt, is very 
difficult, ami that a good prose ’tratiHlafhm is nmch 
easier; butt then I urge that a verse "traiislation, 
while giving the pleiumre which Pope's has given, 
miglduit tlu‘. same time render Homer iimre faithfully 

above all, bringing te hk tok a truly fsiiUiril and /ilill, 
— hiw pUHluftid a vnrsiait af the nuif'li I lie umit plraa* 

ing of tlioHw hitlifuln poMhiml, aip| witirh k *l«iiigtittul U» nwi. 

For the public this nmy well Iw «t«High, tiny, itt«rc fhai. 
enough ; hut for tliu critic even tlik k iwl 
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than Pope’s ; and that this being possible, we ought 
not to cease wishing for a source of pleasure which 
no prose-translation can ever hope to rival. 

Wishing for such a verse-translation of Homer, 
believing that rhythms have natural tendencies which, 
within certain limits, inevitably govern them ; having 
Kttle faith, therefore, that rhythms which have mani- 
fested tendencies utterly un-Homeric can so change 
themselves as to become well adapted for rendering 
Homer, — I have looked about for the rhythm which 
seems to depart least from the tendencies of Homer’s 
rhythm. Such a rhythm I think may be found in 
the English hexameter, somewhat modified. I look 
with hope towards continued attempts at perfecting 
and employing this rhythm; but my belief in the 
immediate success of such attempts is far less con- 
fident than has been supposed. Between the recogni- 
tion of this rhythm as ideally the best, and the 
recommendation of it to the translator for instant 
practical use, there must come all that consideration 
of circumstances, all that pliancy in foregoing, under 
the pressure of certain difiiculties, the absolute best, 
which I have said is so indispensable to the critic. 
The hexameter is, comparatively, still unfamiliar in 
England ; many people have a great dislike to it. A 
certain degree of unfamiliarity, a certain degree of dis- 
like, are obstacles with which it is not wise to contend. 
It is difficult to say at present whether the dislike to 
this rhythm is so strong and so wide-spread that it 
wiU prevent its ever becoming thoroughly familiar. 
I think not, but it is too soon to decide. I am in- 
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dined to tMnk that the dislike of it is rather among 
the professional critics than among the general public; 
I think the reception which Mr. Longfellow’s Evan- 
geline has met with indicates this. I think that even 
now, if a version of the Iliad in Enghsh hexameters 
were made by a poet who, like Mr. Longfellow, has 
that indefinable quality which renders him popular, — 
something aitractwe in his talent, which communicates 
itself to his verses, — it would have a great success 
among the general public. Yet a version of Homer 
in hexameters of the Evangeline type would not 
satisfy the judicious, nor is the definite establishment 
of this type to be desired j and one would regret that 
Mr. Longfellow should, even to popularise the hexa- 
meter, give the immense labour required for a transla- 
tion of Homer, when one could not wish his work to 
stand. Eather it is to be wished that by the efforts 
of poets like Mr. Longfellow in original poetry, and 
the efforts of less distinguished poets in the task of 
translation, the hexameter may gradually be made 
familiar to the ear of the Enghsh pubhc ; at the same 
time that there gradually arises, out of all these 
efforts, an improved type of this rhythm; a type 
which some man of genius may sign with the final 
stamp, and employ in rendering Homer ; a hexa- 
meter which may be as superior to Vosse’s as Shak- 
speare’s blank verse is superior to Schiller’s. 1 am in- 
chned to believe that all this travail will actually take 
place, because I believe that modem poetry is actually 
in want of such an instrument as the hexameter. 

In the meantime, whether this rhythm be des- 
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tiined to success or not, let us steadily keep in 
mind what originally made us turn to it We turned 
to it because wc recpiired certain Homeric character- 
istics in a translation of Homer, and because all other 
rhythms seemed to find, from difieront causes, great 
difficulties in satisfying this our requirement. If the 
hexameter is impossible, if one of these other rhythms 
must he used, let us keep this rhythm always in mind 
of our requirements and of its own faults, let us com- 
pel it to get rid of these latter as much as possible. 
It may be necessary to have recoui^e to blank verse ; 
but tlien blank verse must de-CowpmBe itself, must 
get rid of the Imhits of stiff self-retardation which 
make it say Mi fewer shone,’* for “ So many sJioneJ* 
Homer moves swiftly ; blank vemo can move swiftly 
if it likes, but it must remember that the movement 
of such lines as 

A thousiuul lircs Wire burning, and by each ...” 
iH just the slow moveimmt which makes us despair of 
it Honuu* moves with noble case : blank verse must 
not be sullbred to forgot that the movement of 

Uu^y nut over from sweet Laccdaiinon ...” 

is ungainly. Homer’s expression of his thought is 
simple as light : we know how blank verse ailects 
such locutions as 

WhiU) t.lm mmtlwd thdr cern aliHif ...” 
and such mod(*H of expressing one’s thought are 
sophisticaUxl and artificial 

One how mnulful it is to direct incessantly the 
English tra.ns}al.or’s attention to the essential charac- 
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terinfitM wltpii ;}.frii»iiif4i4i,-‘fi ;i 

jH«vHi>n m Mr. wognwiiig tlieMif 

iim m iiiiletnl Ilirtti^rX luliiiittirig thmi 
Is It'll hy t!u« iiigmiiwt liatiits i4ii4 nf 

Hiiglish liliiiik vtirsti thus ri'pi'Alt^iily to si*4;t yf 
tlu'm ill tniiisLitiiig awn a fmr liiim ilm* ihii 
jat innrti fkmrtj, whan Mr, HjHnhliiig, Oikiiig 
kmk far saying that the lilaiik vei’se iisail fur rant hal- 
ing Ihiniar iiijt }n$ Mr, IViitiysniis hlaiilr 

versa, tlaclares that in mm% of *\{r. 1Viiiiys»»fM hbnk 
vermi all Ihiiiiar'ii eineiiiiiil rliariirliiristiaii •--** iMiniiity 
of movcniioiit, pimmimtif mmk md $hjk^ md 

ilirmimM ri/ amt* iiImivo iit!* m^ilanimi ui iinitiiiar 
""«arci 118 coiispknious m in iftnner liiiiwotf/* This 
shows* it Hwiiis tti Ilia, liow Iwri'l il» in fur Kiiglinli 
roailors of jitiot-ry, oven the iimst iimiiiiplpti«f«h to feel 
tloaply ami {lorimiimntly whnt Ureak jiliiitimAf* of 
thought ami Itrnek siinpimity of a\|ir«’ssiiiii riHilly 
are: they admit the iin|Miriaiirii of tlitwe i|m'iltfitM to 
a gtmoral way, hut they hiivn mi ever jirasiuit of 
thoiii ; ami they «mai!y attrihiit4i ihtnn to any p*»in 
whirh has other eximlleiifc tiualitioa, and wliirii f|iM> 
very iiiiirh athuiro. No d«*iilit ftieri! pl.iiuor 
tilings in Mr, Tennyson s poetry than tlm ihrre liipvi 
I i|mfttnl ; in rhuosiiig thmin as in t'hoiHing a ’4|i*ri 
imm of hallad poetry, I wwlmd to tiring our rh“4,rlj., 
hy a strong insfniiw, the of fltMUglU' ami 

style to witSiT I waw railing iitt.enlt«ai ; ftiit wfoii \U. 
Speddiiig talks of a pliiiiiriiMa of thoiighf. hi-' If .‘vrks 
of a plaiiimos of spwrli //wiirrki, and uy - f!.at 
Im fnidi iliiMt' miiistttiitly in Mr. T«iiii}AinVi gy, } 
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answer that these I do not find there at all. Mr. 
Tennyson is a most distinguished and charming poet ; 
hut the very essential characteristic of his poetry is, 
it seems to me, an extreme subtlety and curious 
elaborateness of thought, an extreme subtlety and curi- 
ous elaborateness of expression. In the best and most 
characteristic productions of his genius, these charac- 
teristics are most prominent. They are marked char- 
acteristics, as we have seen, of the Elizabethan poets ; 
they are marked, though not the essential, character- 
istics of Shakspeare himseK. Under the influences 
of the nineteenth century, under wholly new condi- 
tions of thought and culture, they manifest them- 
selves in Mr. Tennyson’s poetry in a wholly new way. 
But they are still there. The essential bent of his 
poetry is towards such expressions as — 

** Now lies tile Earth all Danae to the stars ; 

“ O’er the sun’s bright eye 
Drew the vast eyelid of an inky cloud ; ” 

When the cairned mountain was a shadow, sunned 
The world to peace again 

The fresh young captains flashed their glittering teeth, 
The huge bush-bearded barons heaved and blew ^ ” 

He bared the knotted column of his throat, 

The massive square of his heroic breast, 

And arms on which the standing muscle sloped 
As slopes a wild brook o’er a little stone, 

Running too vehemently to break upon it.” 

And this way of speaking is the lea^st plain, the mosD 
un-Homeric, which can possibly be conceived. Homer 
presents his thought to you just as it wells from the 
source of his mind : Mr. Tennyson carefully distils his 
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thought before he will part with it. Hence comeSj in 
the expression of the thought, a heightened and ela- 
borate air. In Homer’s poetry it is all natural thoughts 
in natural words ; in Mr. Tennyson’s poetry it is all 
distilled thoughts in distilled words. Exactly this 
heightening and elaboration may be observed in Mr. 
Spedding’s 

^‘Wbile tbe steeds moutTied their corn aloof 
(an expression which might have been Mr. Tennyson’s) 
on which I have already commented ; and to one who 
is penetrated with a sense of the real simplicity of 
Homer, this subtle sophistication of the thought is, I 
think, very perceptible even in such lines as these, — 

** And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 

Ear on the ringing plains of windy Troy, ” — 

which I have seen quoted as perfectly Homeric. Per* 
feet simplicity can be obtained only by a genius of 
which perfect simplicity is an essential characteristic. 

So true is this, that when a genius essentially 
subtle, or a genius which, from whatever cause, is in 
its essence not truly and broadly simple, deter min es 
to be perfectly plain, determines not to admit a shade 
of subtlety or curiosity into its expression, it cannot 
ever then attain real simplicity ; it can only attain a 
semblance of simplicity.^ French criticism, richer in 
its vocabulary than ours, has invented a useful word 

^ I speak of poetic genius as employing itself upon narrative 
or dramatic poetry, — poetry in which the poet has to go out of 
himself and to create. In lyrical poetry, in the direct expres- 
sion of personal feeling, the most subtle genius may, under the 
momentary pressure of passion, express itself simply. Even 
here, however, the native tendency will generally be discernible. 
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to distinguish this semblance (often very beautiful 
and valuable) from the real quality. The real quaKty 
it calls sirn/pliciU^ the semblance simplesse. The one is 
natural simplicity, the other is artificial simplicity. 
What is called simplicity in the productions of a 
genius essentially not simple, is, ‘ in truth, simplesse. 
The two are distinguishable from one another the 
moment they appear in company. For instance, let 
us take the opening of the narrative in Wordsworth’s 

“ Upon the forest-side in Grasmere Vale 
There dwelt a shepherd, Michael was his name ; 

An old man, stout of heart, and strong of limb. 

His bodily frame had been from youth to age 
Of an unusual strength ; his mind was keen, 

Intense, and frugal, apt for all affairs ; 

And in his shepherd’? calling he was prompt 
And watchful more than ordinary men.” 

Now let us take the opening of the narrative in Mr. 
Tennyson’s Dora : — 

“ With Farmer Allan at the farm abode 
William and Dora. William was his son, 

And she his niece. He often looked at them, 

And often thought, ‘I’ll make them man and wife.* ” 

The simplicity of the first of these passages is simpU- 
dU; that of the second, simplesse. Let us take the 
end of the same two poems : first, of Michael : — 

“ The cottage which was named the Evening Star 
Is gone, — the ploughshare has been through the ground 
On which it stood ; great changes have been wrought 
In all the neighbourhood : yet the oak is left 
That grew beside their door : and the remains 
Of the unfinished sheepfold may be seen 
Beside the boisterous brook of Green-head Ghyll, ” 

VOL. IL U 
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And now, of Dora : — 

So those four abode 

‘Within one house together ; and as years 

Went forward, Mary took another mate ; 

But Dora lived unmarried till her death.” 

A heedless critic may call both of these passages 
^simple if he will. Simple, in a certain sense, they 
both are ; but between the simplicity of the two there 
is all the difference that there is between the simplicity 
of Homer and the simplicity of Moschus. 

But — whether the hexameter establish itself or 
not, whether a truly simple and rapid blank verse be 
obtained or not, as the vehicle for a standard English 
translation of Homer — I feel sure that this vehicle 
wiU not be furnished by the ballad-form. On this 
question about the ballad-character of Homer’s poetry, 
I see that Professor Blackie proposes a compromise : 
he suggests that those who say Homer’s poetry is 
pure ballad -poetry, and those who deny that it is 
ballad-poetry at all, should split the difference between 
them ; that it should be agreed that Homer’s poems 
are ballads a little^ but not so much as some have said. 
I am very sensible to the courtesy of the terms in 
which Mr. Blackie invites me to this compromise; 
but I cannot, I am soriy to say, accept it ; I cannot 
allow that Homer’s poetry is ballad-poetry at aU, A 
want of capacity for sustained nobleness seems to me 
inherent in the ballad-form, when employed for epic 
poetry. The more we examine this proposition, the 
more certain, I think, will it become to us. Let us 
but observe how a great poet, having to deliver a 
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narrative very weighty and serious, instinctively 
shrinks from the hallad-form as from a form not 
commensurate with his subject-matter, a form too 
narrow and shallow for it, and seeks for a form which 
has more amplitude and impressiveness. Every one 
knows the Lucy Gray and the Ruth of Wordsworth. 
Both poems are excellent; but the subject-matter of 
the narrative of Ruth is much more weighty and 
impressive to the poet’s own feeling than that of the 
narrative of Lacy Gray^ for which latter, in its un- 
pretending simplicity, the ballad- form is quite ade- 
quate. Wordsworth, at the time he composed Ruth, — 
his great time, his annus miraUlis^ about 1800, — strove 
to be simple; it was his mission to be simple; he 
loved the ballad-form, he clung to it, because it was 
simple. Even in Ruth he tried, one may say, to use 
it ; he would have used it if he could : but the gravity 
of his matter is too much for this somewhat slight 
form ; he is obliged to give to his form more ampli- 
tude, more augustness, to shake out its folds. 

The wretched parents all that night 
Went shouting far and wide ; 

But there was neither sound nor sight 
To serve them for a guide.” 

That is beautiful, no doubt, and the form is adequate 
to the subject-matter. But take this, on the other 

hand . ^ ^ passed her on the hills, 

Setting her little water-mills 
By spouts and fountains wild ; 

Such small machinery as she turned. 

Ere she had wept, ere she had mourned, 

A young and happy child.” 
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Who does not perceive how the greater fulness and 
weight of his matter has here compelled the true and 
feeling poet to adopt a form of more volume, than the 
simple ballad-form 1 

It is of narrative poetry that I am speaking ; the 
question is about the use of the ballad-form for this. 
I say that for this poetry (when in the grand style, 
as Homer’s is) the ballad-form is entirely inadequate; 
and that Homer’s translator must not adopt it, because 
it even leads him, by its own weakness, away 
from the grand style rather than towards it. We 
must remember that the matter of narrative poetry 
stands in a different relation to the vehicle which 
conveys it, — ^is not so independent of this vehicle, so 
absorbing and powerful in itself, — as the matter of 
purely emotional poetry. When there comes in 
poetry what I may caU the lyrical cry, this trans- 
figures everything, makes everything grand ; the 
simplest form may be here even an advantage, because 
the flame of the emotion glows through and through 
it more easily. To go again for an illustration to 
Wordsworth; — our great poet, since Milton, by his 
performance, as Keats, I think, is our great poet by 
his gift and promise ; — in one of his stanzas to the 
Cuckoo, we have : — 

“ And I can listen to thee yet ; 

Can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again. ” 

Here the lyrical cry, though taking the simple ballad- 
form, is as grand as the lyrical cry coming in poetry 
of an ampler form, as grand as the 
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“ An innocent life, yet far astray ! ” 
of Ruth ; as the 

“ There is a comfort in the strength of love ” 

of Michael. In this way, by the occurrence of this 
lyrical cry, the ballad-poets themselves rise sometimes, 
though not so often as one might perhaps have hoped, 
to the grand style. 

“ 0 lang, lang may their ladies sit, 

Wi’ their fans into their hand, 

Or ere they see Sir Patrick Spence 
Come sailing to the land. 

“ 0 lang, lang may the ladies stand, 

Wi’ their gold combs in their hair, 

Waiting for their ain dear lords, 

For they’ll see them nae mair.” 

But from this impressiveness of the ballad-form, when 
its subject-matter fills it over and over again, — is, 
indeed, in itself, all in all, — one must not infer its 
effectiveness when its subject-matter is not thus over- 
powering, in the great body of a narrative. 

But, after all, Homer is not a better poet than the 
balladists, because he has taken in the hexameter a 
better instrument ; he took this instrument because 
he was a different poet from them ; so different, — not 
only so much better, but so essentially different,— 
that he is not to be classed with them at all. Poets 
receive their distinctive character, not from their 
subject, but from their application to that subject of 
the ideas (to quote the Excursion ) 

“On God, on Nature, and on human life,” 
which they have acquired for themselvea In the 
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ballad-poets in general, as in men of a rude and early 
stage of the world, in whom their humanity is not 
yet variously and fully developed, the stock of these 
ideas is scanty, and the ideas themselves not very 
effective or profound. From them the narrative 
itself is the great matter, not the spirit and signifi- 
cance w|iich underlies the narrative. Even in later 
times of richly developed life and thought, poets 
appear who have what may he called a balladisfs 
mind ; in whom a fresh and lively curiosity for the 
outward spectacle of the world is much more strong 
than their sense of the inward significance of that 
spectacle. When they apply ideas to their narrative 
of human events, you feel that they are, so to speak, 
travelling out of their own province: in the best of 
them you feel this perceptibly, but in those of a lower 
order you feel it very strongly. Even Sir Walter 
Scott’s efforts of this kind, — even, for instance, the 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead,” 

or the 

“ 0 woman ! in our hours of ease,” — 

even these leave, I think, as high poetry, much to be 
desired ; far more than the same poet’s descriptions 
of a hunt or a battle. But Lord Macaulay’s 

“Then out spake brave Horatius, 

The captain of the gate : 

‘To all the men upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late,’ ” 

(and here, since I have been reproached with under- 
valuing Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Borne, let 
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me frankly say that, to my mind, a man’s power to 
detect the ring of false metal in those Lays is a good 
measure of his fitness to give an opinion about 
poetical matters at all), — I say, Lord Macaulay’s 

“To all the men upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late,” 

it is hard to read without a cry of pain. But with 
Homer it is very different. This “noble barbarian,” 
this “ savage with the lively eye,” — whose verse, Mr. 
Newman thinks, would affect us, if we could hear the 
living Homer, “like an elegant and simple melody 
from an African of the Gold Coast,” — is never more 
at home, never more nobly himself, than in applying 
profound ideas to his narrative. As a poet he belongs 
— narrative as is his poetry, and early as is his date 
— to an incomparably more developed spiritual and 
intellectual order than the balladists, or than Scott 
and Macaulay; he is here as much to be distinguished 
from them, and in the same way, as Milton is to be 
distinguished from them. He is, indeed, rather to 
be classed with Milton than with the balladists and 
Scott ; for what he has in common with Milton — the 
noble and profound application of ideas to life —is the 
most essential part of poetic greatness. The most 
essentially grand and characteristic things of Homer 
are such things as — 

’^r\7}P d\ oV oifTTOJ ns irTLx^ovLOS ^porbs &Wos, 
avdpbs 'iraLdo<p6voLo ttotI (rrbp^a xet/j’ dpiyeadai^ 

^ “ And I have endured — the like whereof no soul upon the 
earth hath yet endured — to carry to my lips the hand of him 
who slew my child .” — Iliadi xxiv. 505. 
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or as — 

Kal ak, y4poVj rh Trplv fih dKo^o/iev eXvai^ 

or as — 

yh.p ^7reK\<hcravTO deal deiXotcrL ^pOTolcnVy 
^(heiv d’xyvfxhovs * atrol dk r’ dKrjdies elcrlv,^ 

and of these the tone is given, far better than by any 
thing of the balladists, by such things as the 

“ lo no piangeva : si dentro impietrai : 

Piangevan elli . . ^ 

of Dante ; or the 

“ Fall’n Cherub ! to be weak is miserable” 

of Milton. 

1 suppose I must, before I conclude, say a word or 
two about my own hexameters; and yet really, on 
such a topic, I am almost ashamed to trouble you. 
From those perishable objects I feel, I can truly say, 
a most Oriental detachment. You yourselves are 
witnesses how little importance, when I offered them 
to you, I claimed for them, — how humble a function 
I designed them to fill. I offered them, not as speci- 
mens of a competing translation of Homer, but as 
illustrations of certain canons which I had been try- 
ing to establish for Homer's poetry. I said that these 

^ “Nay and thou too, old man, in times past wert, as we 
hear, happy. ” — Iliad, xxiv. 543. In the original this line, for 
mingled pathos and dignity, is perhaps without a rival even in 
Homer. 

2 “ For so have the gods spun our destiny to us wretched 
mortals, — that we should live in sorrow ; but they themselves 
are without trouble.” — Iliad, xxiv. 525. 

® “ J wept not : so of stone grew I within ; — they wept.” — 
Hell, xxxiii. 49 (Carlyle’s Translation, slightly altered). 
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caiK'^n^^ t.ht'.j might vory well illuatrate by failing as 
well as by succuHMling ; if they illustrate them in any 
maniun*, I am satistkaL I was thinking of the future 
translator of lloituu’j and trying to let him see as 
clearly as possible what I meant by the combination 
of cluiratn eristics which I assigned to Homer^s poetry, 
by saying that this poetry was at once rapid in 
moviuuent, phiin in words and style, simple and direct 
in its ideas, and noble in manner, I do not sn|s 
pose that my own hexameters are rapid in movement, 
plain in words ami style, simple and direct in their 
kloas, and noble in manner; but I am in hopes that 
a translator, reading them witli a genuine interest in 
his subject, and without the slightest grain of per- 
sonal fet'hng, may see more clearly, as he reads them, 
what I uuurn by saying that Homer’s poetry is all 
these, 1 am in hopes that he may be able to Bcisso 
more (listinctly, wdien he has before him my 

Nhanc Uirth, in tr««t of Tray, by th« lied of the XanthuB,” 
or my 

** Ab, uiil»v|i|iy fiftir, to Pohiua why did we give you 1 " 
or my 

** Hti ha M|mka, mn\ drove with a cry Iuh stcedfl into battle, " 
tiio vxiicl poiitts which I wish him to avonl in (Jow- 
per’s 

‘*Su muneoar* Heermirl thoBo tiron tlic bniik« lictwaan,” 
or in Popes 

** Unhappy coursem of immortal strain/' 
or in Mr. Newman’s 

** Ho apakii, ami, yolliiig, bald a-froat lik Hiriglo-hoofi'd liorsos/’ 
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At the same time there may be innumerable points in 
mine which he ought to avoid also. Of the merit of 
his own compositions no composer can be admitted 
the judge. 

But thus humbly useful to the future translator I 
still hope my hexameters may prove ; and he it is, 
above all, whom one has to regard. The general 
public carries away little from discussions of this 
kind, except some vague notion that one advocates 
English hexameters, or that one has attacked Mr. 
Newman. On the mind of an adversary one never 
makes the faintest impression. Mr. Newman reads 
all one can say about diction, and his last word on 
the subject is, that he “regards it as a question about 
to open hereafter, whether a translator of Homer 
ought not to adopt the old dissyllabic landis, houTidis, 
hartis ” (for lands, hounds, harts), and also “ the final 
en of the plural of verbs (we dancen, they singen, 
etc.),^’ which “ still subsists in Lancashire.” A certain 
critic reads all one can say about style, and at the end 
of it arrives at the inference that, “ after all, there is 
some style grander than the grand style itself, since 
Shakspeare has not the grand manner, and yet has 
the supremacy over Milton ; ” another critic reads all 
one can say about rhythm, and the result is, that he 
thinks Scott’s rhythm, in the description of the death 
of Marmion, all the better for being saccadS, because 
the dying ejaculations of Marmion were likely to be 
“jerky.” How vain to rise up early, and to take rest 
late, from any zeal for proving to Mr. Newman that 
he must not, in translating Homer, say houndis and 
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dmmn ; or to the first of the two critics above quoted, 
that one poet may be a greater poetical force than 
another, and yet have a more unequal style ; or to 
the second, tliat tlie best art, having to represent 
the deatli of a hero, does not set about imitating his 
dying noises 1 vSucfii critics, however, provide for an 
opponent’s vivacity the charming excuse ofiered by 
Kivarol for Ida, when he was reproached with giving 
oflence by it All 1 ” he exclaimed, ‘‘ no one con- 
siders how much pain every man of taste has had to 
mfjffhr, before he over inflicts any.” 

It is for the future translator that one must work. 
The successful translator of Homer will have (or he 
cannot succeed) that true sense for his subject, and 
that diBinter(‘sted lov<5 of it, which are, both of them, 
so rare in literature, and so precious j he will not ho 
led (flV l)y any falsie scent ; he will have an eye for the 
r<nil nuit4m‘, and, where he thinks ho may find any 
indication of this, no hint will 1)0 too slight for him, 
no shade will ht^ too fine, no imporfoGtions will turn 
him a,sid(^,— lit*, will go before his adviser’s thought, 
aiid lu^lp it out with his own. This is the sort of 
Kl.ndcnt that, a cj-itic trf Homer sliouhl always have in 
his thoughts; hut students of this sort ar(5 indeed rare. 

An<I how, then, cun 1 help being reminded what a 
atmhuit of this sort we have just lost in Mr, Clough, 
whoiu' iiamn I have already mentioned, in these lec- 
ture, Ui\ to(», was busy with Homer; hut it is not 
on that a<u*ount that I now HjHUik of him. Nor do I 
spi‘ak of him in <»rder to call attention to his <iualitics 
and in giumral, adminihle as these were. J 
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mention him because, in so eminent a degree, he pos- 
sessed these two invaluable literary qualities, — a true 
sense for his object of study, and a single-hearted care 
for it. He had both ; but he had the second even 
more eminently than the first. He greatly developed 
the first through means of the second. In the study 
of art, poetry, or philosophy, he had the most un- 
divided and disinterested love for his object in itself, 
the greatest aversion to mixing up with it anything 
accidental or personal. His interest was in literature 
itself; and it was this which gave so rare a stamp to 
his character, which kept him so free from all taint of 
Httleness. In the saturnalia of ignoble personal pas- 
sions, of which the struggle for literary success, in old 
and crowded communities, offers so sad a spectacle, 
he never mingled. He had not yet traduced his 
friends, nor flattered his enemies, nor disparaged 
what he admired, nor praised what he despised. 
Those who knew him weU had the conviction that, 
even with time, these literary arts would never be 
his. His poem, of which I before spoke, has some 
admirable Homeric qualities ; — out-of-doors freshness, 
life, naturalness, buoyant rapidity. Some of the ex- 
pressions in that poem, — Dangerous Corrievreckan 
. . . Where roads are unknown to Loch Nevish ,” — come 
back now to my ear with the true Homeric ring. 
But that in him of which I think oftenest is the 
Homeric simplicity of his literary life. 


THE END OF VOL. IL 




